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THE SESSION AND THE PREMIER. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


ANOTHER session is about to be added to our parliamentary annals, 
characterised by results on several divisions which it was not easy to 
predicate, but on the whole of a more negative character than usual. 
Little was done, and much of moment left undone. Divisions took place, 
so extraordinary and so opposed to reason and probability, that some 
motions might as well have been terminated in the mode by which the 
facetious Rabelais proposed to terminate lawsuits, and save the waste of 
language, time, and money; or, in other words, by the dice-box. On some 
questions, the plain common-sense of one house was arrayed against the 
supernumerary sense of the other; thus the intolerant oath which Jews 
must take before they can sit in the Lower House of Parliament was once 
more cancelled in the Commons, but upheld in the Lords, while those 
who were the strenuous supporters of the persecuting oath, had no hesi- 
tation in partaking of the salt of the race they scorned and persecuted. 
Some new Lord Bacon, notwithstanding his offensive name and abhor- 
rence of Judaism, may tender his hand to a fair daughter of Israel, and, 
condescending to marry Miss Esther’s fortune, take the lady into the 
bargain; but he cannot think of voting for a measure which shall seat 
Miss Esther’s father or brother alongside his own in the Lower House of 
Parliament. Only think how it would “ un-Christianise” the nation— 
how dreadful it would be to such consistent magnates that a member of 
the oldest existing faith should contaminate such exemplary idolaters of 
wealth as we are, with a dislike to swine’s flesh, and a remote respect 
for a believer in the great legislator of Sinai. An anti-Mosaic limb of 
the “‘ House of Incurables,” as the Earl of Chesterfield denominated a 
certain place a century ago, may visit and dine with a descendant of the 
line of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, praise his turtle, compliment his 
liberality, and, with no sense of his own duplicity while he partakes of the 
good fare, read a lecture on the disinterested patriotism of individuals who 
exhibit a remnant of the same spirit that at Norwich, York, Northampton, 
and London, once crucified, hung, or dragged to death at the tails of horses 
those who were of the more ancient creed, and were too conscientious to 
deny it. It may be replied there is no analogy in the cases; the exclu- 
sion of an individual from the rights of citizenship because he chooses to 
eat unleavened bread occasionally, and cannot admit of an apostolic suc- 
cession through Cesar Borgia and Leo X., is not persecution. True it 
is, a difference exists between hanging and scourging a man; both are 
punishments; the difference is only in degree, as a felonious abstraction 
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to the extent of forty pence is as much a felony as one of forty pounds. 
There is another point through which the mow are deeply concerned in 
this question: What constitutional right can the Lords have to dictate to 
a constituency of freemen who shall be its representative ? Such a power 
ought only to be vested in that branch of the legislature which is more 
immediately affected by the return. The ancient marriage law, so unjust 
to females,:-who are too often married to be plundered, it has been pro- 
posed shall be amended. The returns of the revenue have continued to 
be satisfactory, and the sum of the intelligence laid before parliament 
from America very much the reverse, exhibiting under the mask of smooth 
words the besetting sin of the Yankee—a taint of insincerity, or what 
some of its citizens call “ ’cuteness,” not to be amended by the expected 
return to the presidential chair of a candidate the double in everything of 
the pre-existing functionary. Guided by no recognised principle among 
European nations, the uncertainty of what may occur under annexation 
principles, filibustering expeditions, and incomprehensible doctrines gene- 
rated by presidential volition, destroys confidence, embarrasses trade, and 
keeps the people restless, both here and in America, who feel an interest 
in the question. And who does not feel an interest in the question, 
situated as the two countries are in relation to each other? We have had 
our ambassador sent away in a very unfriendly manner, through his 
alleged want of delicacy in regard to an interference with the American 
enlistment law; while sensitive America allows adventurers to raise men 
for piratical purposes, and their expeditions to sail from her ports in 
violation of the law of nations. It is not a satisfactory answer to say 
the government of the United States cannot help it, unless it be willing 
to confess that it is domestically powerless, and can only be energetic 
when dealing with foreign states. It might be imagined that the law- 
lessness displayed in the West would be found a sufficient burden for the 
government ; but the rule seems to be that each state is a petty kingdom, 
and may make peace or war with its brother state, provided it does not 
interfere with the acts to which, by the constitution, the powers of the 
Congress are limited. How such a system of liberty must end it is not 
difficult to guess. 

An attempt made to destroy the proved efficiency of the Irish schools, 
which have worked so well amidst conflicting religious opinions, placed 
the government in a minority. It was one of those accidents which, in 
a house composed of more than six hundred and fifty members rarely 
mustering half the number, unless on questions of less importance than 
this, is inevitable at times. It was only a sudden effort of party to injure 
an establishment which has worked well. The great feature of the season 
has been the happy termination of a state of war, and the return of the 
Allied armies, we trust for a long term of disuse, as far as active hostili- 
ties are concerned. Lord Palmerston has brought the English part of 
the war to a successful conclusion, of course in conjunction with our 
allies. The success of the war which ended in the downfal of Napoleon 
was in no degree owing to the abilities or successes of any minister or 
army. The snows of Russia destroyed his veteran force of 300,000 men, 
which had before mastered Europe. The battles afterwards were fought 
with raw levies—cavalry mounted on post-horses, and conscripts new to 
the field. The lion was in the toils before the Allies struck him down, 
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after half a dozen coalitions of all Europe against him, successively baffled 
and defeated. In no other war from the time of Lord Chatham did we 
begin alone, or in conjunction with allies, and come off with such success 
as in this Russian contest, our enemy vigorous and ready with his boasted 
million of men. If we lost 20,000 men, and the French 60,000 or 
70,000—one account says 83,000, including the deaths in Algiers—the 
enemy lost 500,000. It is clear that our loss, as it was, was greatly in- 
creased by the want of ability, foresight, and activity in the commandin 
officers. The war so gloriously carried on by Lord Chatham, termina 

in a disgraceful peace made by George III. and Lord Bute. No one will 
contend that we were successful in the war with our own flesh and blood, 
which George III. waged to punish “ rebels,” and in which Hessians were 
hired of their prince at 30/. a head, to be paid him for each subject 
killed. By the account paid, it appears that 13,700 men’s lives went 
into his purse, and yet the whole present contingent of the state of Hesse is 
but 10,000 men! It was this horrible proceeding of head-money that made 
Lord Chatham exclaim against our hiring men at “ the shambles of every 
German despot”—not the taking foreign troops into pay. To continue : 
the treaty of Amiens was surely no triumph. We are therefore right in 
asserting that the success which has attended the late war, taken as a 
whole, and as the punishment for an outrage upon the peace of Europe, 
has been pre-eminently successful, and there is great merit, and no small 
praise, attaching to the Premier for having closed it so triumphantly 
and so wisely, upon terms as advantageous as either of the Allies could 
desire. Those terms being unexceptionable, it is desirable that di- 
plomatic chicanery in carrying them out should not interfere to put 
aside the advantages which the honest interpretation of the articles at 
present offers. In a couple of years the labours of half a century of dili- 
gent flagitiousness have been destroyed, and an ancient and important 
territory received as a member of the great European family. We do 
not deny that there are subordinate difficulties yet to be encountered, but 
these can be overcome by care and firmness. Russia, on the other hand, 
in place of looking longer for pgwer through a system of plunder and 
annexation of the territory of her neighbours, will resort to those mighty 
instruments which she possesses for rendering herself legitimately power- 
ful by the improvement of a region that may be almost denominated a 
quarter of the world. If this be indeed the result, she will have profited 
by the late war much more than she has lost. She will not at another 
time be so soon exhausted, nor will her resources be exhibited so palpably 
in their weakness, as became inevitable towards the close of the late 
contest. 

Certain parties, either interested in the continuance of the war 
from personal objects, or through the wild notion of making our enemy 
repay our expenses, or perhaps through the want of due consideration 
that war is a dreadful calamity, and a stigma upon the name of a Chris- 
tian people, if entered upon unjustifiably, or prolonged a moment beyond 
the bare necessity—there were parties who condemned the peace so happily 
accomplished. Yet we should willingly have made peace upon terms 
much more advantageous to Russia a little time before. She saw that 
we should straiten her by new stipulations the longer she delayed to ter- 
minate hostilities. In the prolongation of the war we could not do more 
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than distress the Russian trade to the injury of our own. To trench 
seriously upon the integrity of the Russian territories was far beyond our 
power. We therefore accept this peace as the great and triumphant 
event of the part of the year already passed, and praise in place of cen- 
sure the wisdom that dictated an advantage such as we can scarcely be 
said to have achieved before, and not by any natural aid from the ele- 

ments, but our own strength in conjunction with that of our allies. Let it 
be remembered, that the track in war always lies through a labyrinth 
without a clue for a guide; none who are wise will rely upon a march in 
the dark, war being a chapter of accidents. The Premier acted, therefore, 
on grounds of wisdom as well as good feeling. The more scholars 
learn beyond the hornbook the wiser they become ; it is the same with 
statesmen, when they are capable of applying what they acquire to sound 
purposes. This is no small glory to the head of the ministry. We hold 
that the Premier is a much more remarkable personage out of the exalted 
position he holds in the government than he has credit for being. Let 
the political tenets of any unprejudiced individual be what they may, they 
cannot honourably deny the possession of talent to an opponent when it 
really exists. It has been our lot to see men wielding the destinies of a 
great empire who would by nature have done better at the plough-tail, or 
at blurring sheepskins in the lower regions of the Court of Chancery— 
proofs how easy it is merely to govern mankind, especially as the reputation 
is taken so often by the mass for the ability. To govern wisely and well 
is a different affair from the rule once confided by intrigue to the micro- 
cosmic mind of a Perceval, or the well-intentioned imbecility of a Robin- 
son, to go no further in exemplification. Some may govern, but only 
under systems maintained by audacious violations of the primary prin- 
ciples of the constitution. It has become a different thing “to carry on the 
Queen’s business”—to borrow a phrase of Wellington—since the Reform 
Act than it was before. Peel thought it impossible ; but he no doubt 
judged from the past, for he was himself an evidence that a statesman of 
talent couid not only work with a reformed House of Commons, but 
achieve at its head the most important of his political successes. It is, 
therefore, clear that this statesman had past experience and bygone 
examples in his mind of the working of nihility in office, before the 
Reform Bill passed, and therefore had apprehensions about results after- 
wards. Lord Palmerston cannot be said to have fairly taken his ground 
until the time of the Reform Bill, and he has been able to work with a 
house the least inclined towards labour this session of any we recollect, 
little aspiring in legislation, delighted with small topics and measures 
which require decimal arithmetic to calculate their importance, full of 
downward tendencies like the literature and art of the day. Yet with all 
this, though we imagine not without some trials of patience, the Premier 
is able to transact the necessary public business, if he cannot push im- 
portant matters throughout. “Great genius is great patience,” said 
Buffon ; and his lordship must have been sorely tried during his later ex- 
periences. A Reformer from the time William IV. mounted the throne, 
the measure of the benefit expected from the Reform Bill is not forth- 
coming. The beneficial changes expected under the bill have not yet 
been fully realised. Electoral corruption has, in too many instances, only 
taken another form. Lord Palmerston pauses about a larger concession 
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until what has been already conceded is productive of benefit propor- 
tioned to its magnitude; so we take it. He desires to see the mortar 
harden, and a portion of the edifice well consolidated before more material 
is laid on. We cannot admit that his lordship has ever pronounced the 
bill ‘a finality,” so as to be under the necessity of explaining away the 
inference drawn from too candid an avowal of an airy thought mistaken 
for a resolution. The Premier, who has had no small experience among 
that part of mankind most careful in the use of language, rather says, 
‘Wait: I do not deny that things must move forward, but we must 
consider the pace.” If the pace expected were calculated at nine miles an 
hour, and we can only yet do seven,—or but a couple of miles more than 
the old jog-trot of five and six in the ‘* good old times” of George IIL, 
when patent bits were so much in use to check the horses in the chariot 
of Freedom, while we promised ourselves the full nine,—we must attain 
the object expected in the first move before we make another. “ Ay,” cry 
those who support the universal principle, ‘‘it is because you do not go 
fastenough.” There, we presume, issue is joined. Of course this is but 
matter of surmise. Nor is such a surmise wonderful, when many cry out, 
“Go on, dash forward, as they do in America.” But we have to con- 
sider it our duty, situated between the despotisms of Europe and the 
licentiousness of American freedom, to take care of our own saddle-seat. 
We neither want despotism nor republicanism. 

Lord Palmerston then, we take it, is a more able individual than 
people in general think, exclusive of connexion with the exalted situa- 
tion he holds in the public service. Political foes are the least scru- 
pulous, after religious ones, in misrepresentation. Few equal him in 
active business habits. These, indeed, are a part of his nature, and he 
follows them with an easy precision, which nothing but long experience 
and method could have enabled him to do at a period when few similar] 
endowed, and with as excellent and vigorous a constitution, but would 
begin to feel the cares of public business grow irksome. He is remark- 
able for his universality of knowledge, and readiness on more subjects 
than any other member of the house. His memory is exceedingly re- 
tentive, rarely failing to call up whagever is required in aid of argument 
or illustration, at the precise moment it is wanted. On any unforeseen 
emergency he is a most effective ally. His intellect, acute and active, 
is not forward; on the contrary, he is somewhat idle without a stimulus 
to force his eloquence into action ; and what can be more natural, when 
often having no antagonist worthy of him, he is compelled to answer 
dulness with reason, and with sober aspect refute, when the refutation 
is not worth the breath bestowed in its delivery. This universality of 
intelligence, or power of speaking upon a variety of topics, is exceed- 
ingly useful in a minister, affording him great advantages. It is not in 
the Houses of Parliament that a profound knowledge of the subject be- 
fore the chair or throne is most valuable, it is the power of making an 
effective hit on one or two obvious prominences. While cautious of 
committing himself when the subject is strange, he is quick to the point, 
and knows where to strike, and strike hard too, upon fitting occasions. 
Mr. Cobden, so perfect a master of the Free-trade question, though second 
to Mr. Charles Villiers in fathering it, has uniformly broken down in 
attempting to lead on topics which he imagined he had mastered. He 
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made, for example, a bad display of his views in regard to the foreign 
po ities of Europe, which it would seem as if the honourable gentleman 
t he could have mastered by a flying visit. Prophecies falsified 

are damaging things. Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy has been ad- 
mirable. His public documents are some of the most infiuential and in- 
genious that have been put forth by any statesman in this or any other 
country. He is so much master of his subject upon almost all occasions, 
that he has no need to “read for it,” as collegians say, no necessity to do 
as Lord Melbourne was accused of doing by the facetious Sidney Smith, the 
day before he expected to receive a deputation from the tallow-chandlers, 
namely, sitting up half the night discoursing with Thomas Young about 
skimming and melting, till he had acquired knowledge enough “ to work 
off a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow.” The present Premier would 
not regard the handicraft part of the matter a moment-——the method of 
pouring into the moulds the oleaginous liquefaction. He would look on 
the subject as to whether the exports and imports were likely to be 
affected, together with what bore upon the public interest, and see if 
that interest and the request of the deputation could be reconciled. He 
judges by the essentials, and gives a speedy reply accordingly. The 
energy of the noble lord is not less surprising than his strength and 
readiness. Who at his age could have stood and spoken so many hours 
as he did when he defended himself a short time ago against the attacks 
of his enemies in the affair of Pacifico ? He has been continually under- 
valued by the false colouring put upon the individual apart from the 
politician. Lord Lyndhurst, the most remarkable speaker both as to 
clearness and argument in the Upper House, always logical, betrays the 
advocate in his matter and manner. After all, he is chiefly remarkable 
for the preservation of his faculties so long in a great age. There is 
much of the statesman and little of the advocate in Lord Palmerston. 
If there be any subject upon which he has no information, it is easy to 
be judged from his taciturnity. Whatever knowledge he possesses he 
never fails to make a judicious use of. This is exactly suitable to the 
occasion, for a profound mastership of the topic when propounded, 
would be of no virtue in the ears of the House of Commons for the pur- 
ose of supporting or rejecting it, compared to a little general know- 
lites of avowed merits well thrown forward. The Premier judiciously 
glances at the salient points, knowing just what the House will take, 
and suits the humour of parliament much better than the most elaborate 
eloquence. There are obstacles genius cannot overcome, and the sto- 
lidity of some dozens of country gentlemen and speculation-company 
traders is only to be met by tact, and the art acquired through long 
practice. His lordship’s experience has been long, and every one must 
admit not unprofitable in that which the wise man most esteemed. How 
many, with similar advantages, live still destitute of information upon 
what they have seen pass every day before their eyes. Half a century 
of experiences, therefore, even when the power of observation is not as 
great as that the minister possesses, and the advantage of an excellent 
memory, which can recal suitable things and turn them to advantageous 
account, are the most valuable of the possessions:of a public minister: 
when to the foregoing advantages are added health, spirits, and sufl- 
cient equanimity to regulate them duly in the use, the success must 
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needs be commensurate. It is a long while ago, when in the full strength 
of manhood, durig the administration of Perceval, we recal his tall 
handsome figure and dark complexion in the House of Commons, always 
well dressed, and, we should take it, in those days full of vivacious feel- 
ing. In punishing an adversary, particularly one whose self-conceit is 
only second to his ignorance, his lordship takes him to pieces as an 
artist might be supposed to do his lay figure, before sending it packing 
by “ Pickford’s Van,” extracting the pins one by one which serve to 
impart flexibility, and reducing it to a limbless trunk, a sort of King 
Log, serving only as a monument of its own lifeless blunder. There he 
leaves the intruder, and resumes that tranquillity which marked him 
before he unlimbed the idol of a clique, perhaps the Ajax of some 
petty parliamentary circle, with the down yet upon his chin, or in his 
ignorance grown hoary. 

In the present condition of our representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, we are at a loss to find a successor for such a post as the Premier 
holds. His foreign policy we have always thought superior to that of 
our other ministers, because he seemed to understand better the state of 
both the rulers and people of other countries. Lord Aberdeen looked 
alone to the ruling power, and we suspect took his tone from the heads 
of our embassies, some of whom bungle, and others knowing nothing but 
what they glean from the inferiors in their diplomatic establishment. We 
take it that Lord Palmerston gathered his knowledge directly from every 
source available—from the courts and the people—and his measures ori- 
ginated in duly weighing the whole, and acting upon that which was the 
preponderating good policy. This was remarkable in his treaty of 1840. 
Thus, those in opposition to his policy insisted at that time that England 
had no interest in the preservation of the Turkish Empire, that her conduct 
was a breach of the system of non-intervention, and that war was made 
upon an unoffending power in Mehemet Ali. ‘This was party spirit 
acting against truthful conviction, as it too often does. We may now 
ask those who cavilled at this policy, whether to have weakened the 
Turkish Empire at that time yet more, would have been any aidin our 
late contest with Russia? ‘This last power, by the treaty of Adrianople, 
had gained a great advantage. ‘The Premier’s policy in 1840 arrested 
any attempt at further encroachment for some time—say at least a dozen 
years, or to the commencement of the war just concluded. M. Thiers 
was as erroneous in his calculations at that time as his motive—“ a jealousy 
of Russia”—was unworthy. By inducing Russia to join in the treaty, she 
became bound to refrain from further aggression on Turkey, and the 
treaty of Hunkiar-Skellesi was neutralised. Nicholas violated that treaty 
when he attacked Turkey the other day, thinking the “ pear was ripe.” 
Lord Aberdeen and his friends denounced the treaty of 1840. We have 
now a proof which policy was correct. 

We cannot help quoting ourselves, just sixteen years ago,* not because 
we have faith in prophecies, but because of the views attempted to be 
lately carried out by the Northern ruler :—“ Russia made herself the pro- 
tector of Turkey as Hastings in India made himself the protector of 








* The Plain Sense Reasons of the Treaty of July, 1840, for maintaining the 
Integrity of Turkey. 1841. 8vo, p. 16. 
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native princes, that he might plunder and ruin them with more facility. 
Once in Constantinople, Russia becomes secure; while the Turks are 
there, she is vulnerable; and very naturally seeing this, she determines to 
watch and secure the minutest advantage towards her end, until her ports 
on the shores of the Euxine shall no more be assailable, and the Medi- 
terranean acknowledge a Scythian master. These and others were 
reasons for concluding a treaty which places obstacles in the way of her 
ambition. Even as it is, Russia will not long remain idle under the 
treaty. She takes credit for her signature to it, but she will, some way 
or another, before long make up her account. She will intrigue to sow 
dissension between the other European powers, or make dupes of some 
of them to her own interests. She will omit no opportunity of re- 
covering her lost ground by perseverance unflagging and unrevealed, 
except in its effects. She will trust to time for ultimate success, nor 
dream of resigning her project. Her junction with the other powers 
can only be regarded as the result of a policy which knows how to conceal 
disappointed hope under a graceful address. Can it be no step gained, 
then, to retard her ambitious objects, and preserve the peace of Europe 
for some time to come? The success of the treaty is a triumph for peace 
and humanity, and can be viewed in no other light by plain sense people. 
The right to march Russian troops, under pretence of an alliance, into 
the dominions of the Porte, showed that for several years a hazardous 
state of things had been existing ; that a long, expensive, and bloody 
war hung upon a leaf should but a breeze blow, since England and France 
had discussed forcing the Dardanelles, for the crisis had come. The 
policy, some still assert, was for England to remain passive while the 
seeds of a war were sowing which she might prevent, and in which she 
might be ultimately involved. Lord Palmerston knew his duties better, 
and with a display of ability rarely witnessed in a British cabinet, suc- 
ceeded by negotiation in forming an alliance sufficiently powerful to avert 
all danger to the integrity of the Turkish Empire from the aggression of 
a foreign power. ‘The treaty was defensive in its nature. It trespassed 
upon the authority of no sovereign, upon the right of no people.” 
Europe thus gained above a dozen years of peace. Russia exhibited 
her dishonesty by violating the treaty of 1840, She persevered secretly, 
as it was shown she would do. The vast preparations of stores and the 
strong forts of Sebastopol show how she laboured to consummate her 
purpose, so that her friends could not openly support her. She had no 
idea before of any people transporting by sea armies of 150,000 men, or 
she had fortified Sebastopol. She intrigued with that imbecile, that selfish 
Prussia, if not to support her openly, to be neutral in her behalf. She 
imagined that Austria—although its enormous frontier, already exposed, 
endangered it, and the extension of that frontier would be inevitable— 
out of sheer gratitude for enabling the Emperor of Austria to extin- 
guish Hungarian independence, would generously wink at the sub- 
jugation of ‘Turkey. So true was it that Russia hoped to “make dupes”’ 
of some of the other European powers to serve her own interests. Yet 
though Austria would and would not join France and England, she played 
a serviceable game towards both. ‘The foreign policy of the Premier, 
therefore, has been well tested and not found wanting; while Lord 
Aberdeen, from being too forgetful of the sacred oracle, “ Put not thy 
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trust in princes,” was very nearly betrayed by the deceased descendant of 
Soltikof, who has paid the penalty with his life of his unprincipled 
attempt to rob the unoffending “sick man.” So may it be with all 
such scourges of humanity in secula seculorum ! 

If it be true that the Premier, while supporting progress, resists the 
go-ahead system so much advocated by certain parties in this country, 
who desire to see the tumultuous race run oes the political felicity 
so rapturously enjoyed in the New World, it is not owing to him 
that no more progress is made on questions of importance in social 
advance. The House of Commons is divided into parties, strong in at- 
tachment to petty legislation, and ever playing at cross-purposes. Who 
could imagine that the enormous concerns of an empire of a hundred and 
fifty millions of people were really discoverable in the Tom Thumb 
questions which the newspapers continually record? Important subjects 
and enlarged views of public measures seem utterly foreign to a propor- 
tion of our representatives. The Infiniment Petit song of Béranger might 
be applicably “said or sung”—perhaps we should say, in compliment to 
certain Roman religionists, “chanted’”—by the chaplain every time he 
prepares the House for its labours by the prayers too little regarded, 
though we believe Leslie Foster formerly “ improved the occasion,” as 
old John Wesley would phrase it, by conning over his forthcoming 
speech on his knees in place of cultivating his devotions. A greater 
variety of subject is obtained in the present mode, it is true. One 
member’s legislative happiness dwells in the sewers, another in night 
coffee-shops, a third in Crimean photographs, or at Maynooth, or in cab- 
driving, or shop-closing,—the insignificance of the subject being in an 
inverse ratio to the important style with which it is introduced to legisla- 
tive notice. How the Premier manages such materials is not the least 
wonderful of his political achievements. ‘The public, thanks to the 
abridgment of the speeches in the morning papers, may escape the 
infliction of reading them from end to end, but the minister must 
endure as well as answer. Formerly parliamentary eloquence repaid the 
perusal of the speeches by its graces and wit; now it is but common con- 
versation. We well remember when Canning answered Lord Lyndhurst, 
who made a speech on the Catholic question, taken out of a pamphlet by 
the present Bishop of Exeter, with the quotation, 

Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale, 
Was once Toby Philpotts ! 
and the cachinnation and applause to which the happy allusion gave 
birth. We have no such reliefs now from our invariable mediocrity. 
But we are travelling out of the record, having already trespassed at 
so great a length upon the printer’s space that we cannot notice more 
of the little business which has been transacted. 
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TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA.* 


M. Francis DE CasTELNAU, chief of an expedition sent by the late 
Louis Philippe to explore the interior of South America, is known as the 
author of a work on the United States and upon the Silurian system of 
North America. So highly were his talents as a naturalist and geographer 
esteemed by the enterprising but turbulent republic, that he was offered 
a diplomatic appointment at Lima ; but having, as a preliminary step, to 
solicit the permission of his own government, the king, who always mani- 
fested great interest in geographical discoveries, reproached the young 
naturalist with what he called his desertion, and offered him the charge, 
which he enthusiastically accepted, of a scientific expedition into the most 
central and the least known parts of Central America. The events of Fe- 
bruary, 1848, prevented the immediate publication of the results of these 
explorations, which were carried on from the year 1843 to 1844; but 
what is designated as the “ Histoire du Voyage,” communicated by the 
author from Bahia, where he is now acting as French consul, aud cor- 
rected by Dr. Weddell, who, with M. de Castelnau, M. d’Osery, mining 
engineer, and M. Emile Deville, a naturalist, constituted the leading 
members of the expedition, has at length made its appearance in the 
goodly shape of six octavo volumes. 

From these lengthy but interesting details we gather that the expe- 
dition left Brest on the 30th of April, 1843, and, after touching at 
Teneriffe and Gorea, landed at Rio on the 18th of June. We have so 
recently sketched the social condition of the metropolis of Brazil from the 
pages of a clever-observing American tourist, that we need not return to 
the subject on the present occasioo—the more especially as sueh of the 
pages of M. de Castelnau’s voluminous work as are taken up with au 
account of Rio Janeiro bear reference mainly to botanical excursions made 
in the environs, to zoological and geological facts, and to agricuiture aud 
the state and progress of the public establishments. 

A severe illness, contracted during these preliminary excursions, ac- 
celerated the departure of the expedition, M. de Castelnau having been 
recommended to exchange the heated aud unwholesome atmosphere of 
the city for the cooler air of the mountains of Estrella, where he took up 

-his quarters for a short time in a rickety hut, without windows to the 
frames, yet belonging to the emperor, who has since converted the site 
into the so-called city of Petropolis. Our naturalist was delighted with 
the change, his health improving rapidly. Vegetation was also vigorous 
and various, presenting more than one-half different species from what 
are met with in the environs of Rio. Palms were less abundant, but 
arborescent ferns more so; and here they met, for the first time, with the 
Brazilian pine. Birds and insects were also much more numerous than 
on the shores of the bay. At this elevation they were also not so much 
annoyed by musquitoes, but, in exchange, they were attacked by the 
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carapato, or tick, a kind of spider (Ixodes), which burrows itself into the 


skin. 

After a short delay at Sambambaya they got on to the fazenda, or 
farm, of Magé, where they first heard the onde a gigantic toad that 
made night dismal, notwithstanding the innumerable fire-flies and glow- 
worms. These Brazilian fazendas, farms or villages, present all pretty 
nearly the same appearance: one or two private residences, a chapel, a 
venda or public-house, a rancho, the caravanserai of South America, and 
half a dozen huts. Our traveller’s route lay beyond this, through mountain 
forests, interrupted here and there by running streams, which formed 
charming cascades. The road itself was execrable. A descent of five 
leagues led them to the banks of Parahyba, which they crossed in a bark 
to the town of same name. This little town barely consisted of a hundred 
one-storied houses ; nor would it have scarcely any commerce but that it 
lay on the way to the mines. There are, however, plantations of cocoas, 
coffee, sugar, and maize around. The Parahyba is a tributary to the 
Parahybuna, which divides the province of Rio Janeiro from that of Minas 
Geraes. Both rivers flowed amid dark rocks of granite and gneiss. The 
bridges had been destroyed in the insurrection of 1842, but were at that 
time being rebuilt, and a tax equal to about five shillings was levied for 
permission to cross, government placing obstacles upon intercourse in 
new regions where such ought in every way possible to be facilitated. 

The province of Minas Geraes is celebrated throughout the world for 
its mineral riches. Unfortunately, absorbed in the acquisition of these, 
the inhabitants have left the land in a sad state of neglect. Advancing 
into the province, our travellers exchanged the splendid forest-scenery of 
Rio for the campos of the great upland of Minas Geraes. These so-called 
campos were in reality hilly, and covered with an herbaceous vegetation, 
diversified by the lilac flowers of a dwarf Melastoma, the roseate hues of 
a Pavonia, and the yellow or scarlet blossoms of several pretty leguminous 
plants. There were also here and there oases of forests, chiefly of 
Araucarias, the splendid pines of South America. 

At the commencement of these uplands is the town of Barbacena, the 
chief place of a district, which contains 18,000 souls, including the 
negroes of the fazendas. The town itself contains 4000 souls, has two 
or three streets, as many churches, and a detestable hostelry. From this 
region, about 1180 yards above the level of the sea, the Parahybuna, the 
La Plata, and the Rio San Francisco, all flowing in different directions, 
take their origin. Our travellers added many beautiful birds to their col- 
lections here, and several snakes; among others, a pretty coral serpent 
and two kinds of jararac—a triganocephalous snake, the most dangerous 
in Brazil. Amphisbenes, or two-headed serpents, were met with even in 
the houses. An exceedingly pretty frog was also captured, green, witha 
yellow belly, orange and blue spots on its flanks, and feet veined like 
marble. The main resources of the expedition in regard to diet were black 
haricots, manioc flour, the tubercles of a Dioscorea, called in the country 
cara, and which take the place of potatoes; and preserves, which it is 
the local custom to eat with salt cheese. 

Beyond Barbacena they had the same undulating campos, with what 
our naturalist appropriately designates as bouquets de forets. The high 
road to Ouro Preto was at times only to be distinguished by the traces of 
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mules’ footsteps. The little town of Queluz lay on the way to the metro- 
polis of the mining district, and before reaching the latter place a danger- 
ous and difficult ascent of the mountains had to be effected. At the sum- 
mit, vegetation was so magnificent that Dr. Weddell, the botanist of the 
expedition, remained behind to collect. ‘Topazes and other precious stones 
are met with in these mountains. 

Ouro Preto, formerly called Villa Rica, and still so designated in the 
latest maps in our possession, is built upon the most irregular ground that 
can possibly be imagined. The president of Minas Geraes resided in a 

lace which resembled a feudal castle, and was defended by three guns 
of small calibre. The mining population is given to frequent insurrec- 
tions against the existing authorities. The province was at that very 
time divided into two factions, the Caramurus, or Imperialists, and the 
Chimangos, or Liberals, who carried on a furious warfare against one 
another. The temperature in the city, at an elevation of some 1600 
feet above the level of the sea, was quite European, and the society very 
agreeable. ‘The only drawbacks to the agreeableness of the place were, 
that the inhabitants were always letting off crackers, or howling in little 
knots before a Madonna at the corner of the streets. We have seen that 
at Rio they were obliged to get rid of these pious excesses by summary 
proceedings. The population of Ouro Preto amounts to from 11,000 to 
12,000 souls, among whom 600 slaves. There were formerly 30,000, 
among whom 6000 negroes. At that time the pay of the slaves engaged 
in mining operations was only 80 reis, it is now 400 reis per day. 

After sundry excursions to the mining towns around Ouro Preto, our 
travellers quitted that city on the 17th of December. While there, one 
of the party, who was very zealous in ornithological pursuits, brought in 
two birds in triumph. They turned out to be domestic pea-hens. On 
the 19th, after a very fatiguing mountain ascent, the expedition arrived 
at the English mines of Catta Branca, at the foot of the peak of Itabiri 
—among the richest in Brazil. The establishment is described as having 
a thorough English aspect. Houses remarkable for their exceeding 
cleanliness, with little flower-gardens in front ; 450 slaves are employed, 
and they were remarkable for their healthy and robust appearance. They 
are, indeed, well cared for, and kept in airy and cleanly homes. 

On the 22nd, they started for the mines of Morro Velho, through a 
difficult country. Some misunderstanding caused their reception here to 
be less hospitable than at Catta Branca, but the arrival of the superin- 
tendent—a Mr. Herring—set matters right, and they were at length re- 
ceived “like old friends by a charming family, of whom,” says M. de 
Castelnau, ‘I shall always preserve a pleasant remembrance.” The mines 
of Morro Velho are the only ones in Brazil that return an interest to the 
shareholders. 

From Morro Velho to Sabara was one continuous descent. Here they 
were received with a feudal hospitality by the Baron de Sabara. Pushing: his 
adherence of old customs to an extreme, the veteran grandee insisted upon 
M. de Castelnau being waited upon by his three sons. The town of 
Sabara is nearly a league in length, and contains a population of 4500 
souls. Here they witnessed a negro masquerade, annually performed, of 
an election of a King of Congo; among the masqueraders was one who 
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was dressed in an English soldier’s red coat. He was the chief musician. 
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Some insubordination having manifested itself at this place among the 
followers of the expedition, M. de Castelnau was obliged to have two 
of its members imprisoned. Some of the gold ore they examined here 
was of incredible richness. It came from the mine of Taquaral, lately 
ceded to an English ee for 20,0001. sterling and 5 per cent. of the 
produce. At the baron’s table they first tasted some new fruits, among 
which fruto do conde, with the flavour of perfumed cream. 

On the 8th of January, 1844, the expedition left Sabara for Curral del 
Rey, a pretty village in the midst of woods, and having a beautiful 
mountain prospect. Here they added several very pretty humming-birds 
to their collection. They were detained for a few days by some of their 
mules going astray; and it speaks well for the inhabitants that they pur- 
chased one, although it could not be found. On the 11th, the expedition 
was on its way again, only to be detained again at Capella Nova by the 
animals running away. At Bicas, where they arrived on the 14th, it 
was the turn of the inhabitants to run away. They mistook the expedi- 
tion for a recruiting party. At this village goitre was endemic: not an 
inhabitant was exempt from this frightful affliction. They began to be 
afflicted at the age of two or three years. Luckily, the inhabitants of the 
mountains are so accustomed to it, that a girl who had not a goitre would 
find it difficult to obtain a husband. As to the cause, it is as unknown 
here as in the Alps or Pyrenees; luckily it is not accompanied in Brazil 
by cretinism. 

Morro de Matheus Lemé, a large village with a pretty church, led the 
way to Palatina, where they arrived on the 16th, after an arduous journey 
in the rain, one of the mules breaking its back. At As Guardas they 
fell in with a Frenchman, who declared that he had travelled from New 
York to Peru on a railway 1700 leagues in extent! On the 20th, they 
arrived at the small town of Pitangui, the inhabitants of which were busy 
celebrating the feast of San Sebastian. On the 21st, they passed the 


o 
Rio Para by a bridge, raised upon natural piles of dark-coloured rock, 


5 
and on the 28th they crossed the Rio San Francisco by boats. Although 
not yet the bad season of the year, all the people at the ferry were suf- 
fering from intermittent fever. 

Hastening away from the banks of this pernicious stream, the expedi- 
tion advanced across extensive campos, where they first fell in with the 
nandu—the ostrich of the country. ‘They were now getting into regions 
where strangers were rare ; and when they came to a farm or village, the 
jaundiced peasants pointed at them and laughed, just as M. de Castelnau 
says the French peasants do at the monkeys in the Jardin des Plantes. 
At one of these villages a child brought them a giant crane that he had 
caught with the lasso. On the 8th of February they arrived at the small 
town of Patrocinio, where they rested themselves a few days: their 
average rate of travelling at this time does not appear to have exceeded 
three leagues, or eight or nine miles per day. 

On the 14th they quitted Patrocinio for the Aldea of Santa Anna, 
where it was said they would find a colony of Indians, but it had nothing 
Indian in it but its name, and very little copper blood flowed in the 
veins of its actual inhabitants. Beyond this they came to the picturesque 
banks of the Rio das Velhas, the principal affluent of the Paranahyba, 
where they obtained a rich harvest of curious birds, insects, and plants. 
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Here they also visited the magnificent waterfall of the Rio das Fornas, 
but vegetation was so dense that they could not succeed in reaching the 
foot of the fall after two hours’ ineffectual attempts. The fall was about 
sixty-three yards in depth by sixteen in width, and was situated in the 
midst of a virgin forest, the waters tumbling into a vast basin formed by 
gigantic masses of rock. 

On the 22nd, by dint of making longer journeys, they reached the 
banks of the Rio Paranahyba, which divides the province of Minas 
Geraes from that of Goyaz. Here they spent a day obtaining specimens 
of parrots, herons, and other beautiful birds. Butterflies were so nu- 
merous that they gave to the little muddy spots on the banks of the 
river the appearance of a coloured carpet. After crossing the stream, 
their way lay through a dense forest, the road obstructed, as had been 
frequently the case previously, by frightful pitfalls. At Cataldo, a little 
town of two thousand inhabitants, and the first they reached in the 
province of Goyaz, they were received by the governor of the district— 
one Colonel Roque—a tall, thin personage, all in blue, and with a blue 
straw hat, nearly a yard in diameter. This governor held a court every 
evening of negroes and mulattoes, who compared their chief to Casar 
and Napoleon. The great man acknowledged each extravagance of the 
kind by a graceful bow of the head. The inhabitants, seeing that our 
travellers collected owls and bats, as well as other ornithological curiosities, 
had a battue in their church, where, for a quarter of an hour, nothing 
was heard but the firing of guns. 

Having heard that the president of the province of Goyaz was about 
to take his departure for Rio Janeiro, M. de Castelnau started in advance 
of the caravan to the city of the same name. Situated in the midst of 
wooded mountains, Goyaz is one of the prettiest towns in Brazil. The 
houses, generally of one story, are well built and very white; the streets 
are wide and clean, although badly paved, and the squares are spacious. 
The cathedral and churches would not disgrace a European city. The 
population amounts to from seven to eight thousand inhabitants, among 
whom but few negroes. Close by flows the Rio Vermelho, a tributary 
to the Araguay, renowned for its auriferous sands, At this place women 
are regarded with almost as much jealousy as in the East, being kept as 
much as possible within doors, and when they go out they are obliged to 
cover their faces in part with a white kerchief. Some of the ladies, 
however, wore black hats adorned with feathers. Men and women alike 
pass their time in religious festivities and processions, to which, like most 
other Brazilians, they are passionately addicted, and in this remote town, 
some fifteen hundred miles from the capital, to an excess that even 
astonished their co-religionaries of the Gallican Church. 

After a false start on the 28th of April, discomfited by the breaking 
loose of the animals, a real one was effected on the 3rd of May. As the 
expedition had now to travel through countries inhabited by Indians, it 
was accompanied by a party of soldiery, sent for its protection by the 
Governor of Goyaz, and these licentious men-at-arms gave themselves 
up to many excesses on the way. On the 6th they arrived at the Aldea 
of Carretao, inhabited by Christian Indians of the tribe of Chavantes ; 
among them, also, were some wild Indians, upon whose breasts were as 
many incisions as they had killed and eaten enemies. The expedition 
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here increased its numbers by the addition of four Indian warriors. 
Horses, cattle, and human beings alike suffered at this Indian village from 
the bite of a small bat, that kept close to the ground in flying, and 
attacked all living things it met with asleep. ‘The expedition also suf- 
fered much from the carrapatos, and a still more disagreeable insect, 
called the borrachudo, which covered the body in myriads, filling the 
eyes, ears, and nostrils. At the next station, called Crixas, they saw a 
negro pulling away with all his might at a large bell in front of the 
church. Upon asking wherefore he was indulging in this violent exer- 
cise, he said it was in honour of the arrival of illustrious strangers. 
They were now in the country of jaguars, and Dr. Weddell had had a 
mantle manufactured at Goyaz from their skins, which so terrified his 
mule, M. de Castelnau relates, that he ran away whenever the doctor 
attempted to mount him, and would be running yet, if he had not been 
exhausted by sheer fatigue. A splendid owl was shot in the interior of 
the cathedral of Crixas. Beyond this place their way lay through gloomy 
forests, tenanted by splendid parrots, or aras, as the French call them, little 
monkeys called ouistitis, and numerous other living things. On the 
11th they caught a young mulatto in the woods, who had run away from 
his parents, and who, being in great dread of the Indians, begged to be 
allowed to join the expedition, to which he acted as a valuable guide at 
atime of great need. Some of the party partook of the flesh of the great 
vulture, called urubu, on this part of the journey, but they never returned 
to it, not even in periods of the greatest suffering from hunger. On the 
13th the road became almost utterly impassable from pitfalls and young 
bamboos. When there was water, the mud was covered with the im- 
pressions of the feet of tigers and tapirs. At length, on the 14th, they 
arrived at Salinas, a village on the Araguay, at which they were to ex- 
change mules for boats, in order to descend the course of that great 
river. ‘The expedition had so increased in numbers by this time, that the 
tail is described as still lost in the forest whilst its head was defiling into 
the chief square of the village. The garrison was in arms; and the com- 
mandant in his uniform, and the priest in his surplice, were at the head 
of the population, while the sound of guns and crackers, mingled with the 
peals of bells and the shouts of Indians, heralded the arrival of the 
Naturalists and of their motley crew. The population of Salinas was, 
with the exception of the commandant, a lieutenant, and the curé, 
composed entirely of Christian Indians. ‘There was also here a party 
of wild Carajas Indians, who had lately arrived from the forests of the 
Araguay. 

Preparations for the descent of the river, the number of boats requi- 
site, and the provisioning of so large a party, detained the expedition for 
some time at this village, which derives its name from some saline clays 
that effloresce in the autumnal season. On the 2nd of June a general 
review was held of the men forming the expedition: they amounted to 
forty-five. The names recalled the bright days of Portuguese chivalry. 
There were among them Mascarenhas, Magalhaés, Sas, Gamas, and 
Albuquerques, with a dozen Christian and family adjuncts; but as to 
the persons, alas! how was the chivalry of Portugal misrepresented ! 
On the 9th, the boats being ready, they were duly christened, and the 
expedition started amidst the discharge of musketry, the shouts of meu 
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and women, and the blessings of the primitive old curé. No sooner out 
in the stream, than, what was far more curious and interesting, they saw 
that its surface was ever and anon disturbed by the dorsal fin of some 
enormous fish ; that a fresh-water dolphin, called bote in the country, 
threw out jets of water, and that on the muddy banks lay slumbering 
many a monstrous cayman. The start was on the Crixas, but they de- 
bouched into the noble Araguay the same evening. This fine river, 
with its tranquil mass of waters, had a truly magnificent aspect. It was 
not less than five hundred yards in width, but in parts much obstructed 
by islands. They encamped upon one of these for the night, the adjacent 
shores being covered with birds of varied and beautiful plumage. It was 
a delightful thing next morning not to have to wait till the mules were 
brought in and loaded. There was nothing but to embark a few utensils 
and float down with the stream, not some three or four leagues, but ten or 
twelve at a stretch, and that through the most varied and magnificent 
forest, rock, and water scenery that can be imagined, alive also with all 
the strangest forms of tropical life. The effect of these great interior 
rivers of South America, as De Humboldt long ago remarked, is that of 
the shores of the sea. ‘The mass of waters which surrounded us,” says 
M. de Castelnau, on arriving at the great island of Bananal, or Santa 
Anna, “and the sandy beach upon which we were reposing, would have 
led me to suppose that we were upon the shores of the sea, and the 
animals that crowded round us rendered the illusion still more perfect ; 
most of them, indeed, belonged to genera that were exclusively marine ; 
such were the dolphins, already noticed; such also were the gulls, the 
cormorants, and other wading and swimming birds, that never ceased 
flying in circles over our heads.” There were three kinds of caymans, or 
crocodiles, in the Araguay; the largest and most ferocious was distin- 
guished by its yellow throat ; another, the jacaré preto, had a white belly 
and yellowish white spots on the sides of the body, and was from four to 
five yards in length; the third, the jacaré tinga, was veined black and 
yellow on the back, and only two yards in length. The principal fish were 
the pirarucu, the pirara, and other ill-looking but good-tasted Silurians, 
among which was also the gymnotus electricus. The pirarucu, or giant 
vatres, is one of the principal fish in the tributaries of the Amazon, 
where he delights most in the bottom of lakes that communicate with 
the river, but comes up to the surface at times, when he is harpooned. 
The second day of the navigation of the Araguay, the fishermen of the 
expedition caught five of these fish, each of them nearly three yards in 
length, and weighing upwards of three hundred pounds: no contemptible 
resource to our travellers. Their dinners used, indeed, soon to partake of 
what M. de Castelnau terms “a local colour.” As usual with a bill of 
fare, it must be given in French: “Une grillade de pirarucu, trois piran- 
gas un kamichi et un héron rotis, une fricassée de lézards, avec de la 
farine de manioc.” ‘The lizards alluded to here were frightful-looking 
— or chameleons. The cavia capivara was also met with, but dif- 

cult to get at in woods infested by pumas, black tigers, or jaguars, and 
large-spotted and small-spotted jaguars. By the 17th, pirangas, noticed 
in the bill of fare—a small fish of the salmon tribe—began, to their 
gratification, to become more abundant. ‘These fish are so voracious, 
although of small size, that they attack a man bathing in such crowds as 
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to destroy him in a very short time. When the attendants were washing 
a bit of fish over the sides of the boats, five or six pirangas would attack 
it at once, and allow themselves to be drawn into the boats with it, so 
that there was no great skill requisite to catch as many as could be con- 
sumed. They even eat off the tails of the caymans, and aquatic fowl 
were constantly seen whose feet had been devoured by them. The same 
day the dogs put up a stag, which, to avoid them, took to the water, 
where he was devoured by the pirangas in a moment! ‘The 18th, while 
they were’ sitting at breakfast, a cayman came by their side and attacked 
a dog. He was, however, killed with blows from the butt-ends of 
muskets. These animals, formidable as they are to the rest of the 
animal kingdom, are themselves subjected to frightful torture by an 
enormous parasite belonging to the crab family, and whose body is 
often as long as the tenth part of his victim. 

If the river and its banks were thus peopled, still more so were the 
lakes which communicated with the river. Next to a night assemblage 
of animals at a pond in Central Africa, a forest lake connected with one 
of the great rivers of South America presents one of the most striking 
spectacles in the world. The enormous muzzles of caymans protrude by 
the side of almost every flowering lily, the pointed snouts of the fresh- 
water cetacex, the dolphin of the Amazon, move about on the surface, 
alternating with the dorsal fins of gigantic Silurians. The marshy 
shores are ploughed by tapirs, for which numerous tigers lay in wait at 
the threshold of the forest, while birds of varied and gorgeous plumage 
clamour with monkeys in the trees, sweep in circlets past the intruder, 
or drop from submerged trees and disappear in the waters, amid turtles 
and snakes, and other amphibious animals that group together in the 
muddy channels that connect the lake with the river. 

One of the men seeing M. de Castelnau touching a trem-trem, as they 
call the gymnotus electricus, with impunity with a stick, thought he 
would do the same with his sword, when he got a shock, which caused 
him to be laughed at by his companions for some time afterwards. M. 
de Castelnau himself got a sharp shock once by merely standing on the 
ground that had been moistened in connexion with the Silurian as it had 
been drawn out of the water. On the 20th they caught four otters. On 
the 24th they came to the first rocks they had met with on their descent, 
and beyond this they reached the end of the island of Bananal, supposed 
to be the greatest river-island in the world. They stopped a short time 
at this point to determine its position geographically, killing three stags 
during their detention. The two rivers united now presented a width 
of some fifteen hundred yards, and extensive banks of sand showed that 
they were still much wider and deeper at certain seasons of the year. 
Fish were now much less abundant. Beyond this point ridges of stone, 
called entaipava, were occasionally met with, crossing the bed of the 
river, and giving rise to rapids. On the Ist of July they passed the first 
of these rapids, called Santa Maria. On the 2nd they also saw the 
first canoe, with Indians of the tribe of Chambioas. It was with great 
difficulty that they managed to overtake it—a point of great importance, 
as the security of their further progress depended a good deal upon their 
establishing amicable relations with the native Indians. These poor 
people, shot down by the Portuguese soldiery like wild beasts, made 
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ineffectual efforts to escape; but when at length they were run down, 
they exchanged bananas, caras, manioc, and other fruits and grains 
for the presents that were made to them. There were from four 
to five hundred arrows in the canoe. The same evening the expedition 
was visited at its bivouac by a considerable party of Indians, painted to 
the eyelids, and armed with lances, clubs, and bows and arrows. The 
tribe of Chambioas belonged to the Carajas nation, which is divided into 
the Carajahis, who had been seen already at the Salinas, and who dwell 
on the left arm of the Araguay, the Javahais, who, in opposition to 
the aquatic habits of these people, live in the interior, and the Cham- 
bioas, whose country they had now reached. An old Indian, in order to 
reassure our travellers, who appear to have been in great dread of the 
Indians, remained with them in their boats and bivouacs, and probably 
saved the lives of most of the party, by conveying them in safety 
through formidable rapids that present themselves below the Caxoeira, 
Santa Maria. It is evident that this splendid river of Central Brazil 
is not navigable in that part of its course to steamers, although so 
wide. 

Beyond these rapids the expedition came to a large Indian village, 
where they were hospitably received. These Indians had great numbers 
of magnificent parrots on the roofs of their huts. They also decorate their 
arms with the scarlet feathers of the same bird. They cultivated tobacco 
and cotton, made good pottery, and lived on fruits and the produce of 
fisheries and the chase. The dead they buried vertically, with their heads 
out of the ground, surrounded by bananas and other comestibles. At two 
other aldeas, or villages, which they visited, they received the same un- 
bounded hospitality, and were even carried in triumph upon the shoulders 
of the men. Still, kindly disposed as the Indians showed themselves 
to be, a few petty larcenies were effected; among others, of a pot of 
arsenical paste, used in preparing objects of natural history; and as the 
robber would undoubtedly devour it, the anticipated consequences led M. 
de Castelnau to hurry away as fast as he could. 

On the 10th of July they successfully navigated the Caxoeira Grande, 
the last and the most difficult of all the rapids of the Araguay, and on 
the 14th, to their great delight, they passed from that river into the 
Tocantins. At the point of junction was the little Brazilian fort of San 
Joao, whose garrison of some thirty men and a dozen women and children, 
under an hypochondriacal old lieutenant, lived upon turtles, oranges, and 
Brazil nuts. The river called the Tocantins was about 1800 yards in 
width at the point of junction, and had a rocky bed and tolerably sharp 
current, which it gave no small labour to overcome. The right bank was 
occupied by the Gavioés, Indians of extremely bad repute; the left by 
the Apinagés, a well-disposed tribe. Higher up, on the right bank, are 
the Caracatis, another bad tribe; and, finally, the ferocious Chavantes, 
who occupy both banks of the upper Tocantins. 

The progress of the expedition averaged from five to six leagues per 
day up this river; but, although they caught a turtle or two, and shot a 
few birds, they suffered greatly from hunger—so much so, that at the 
Caxoeira, or rapids of San Antonio, where they were most hospitably re- 
ceived by a morador (a squatter in the interior), the crews rose in in- 
surrection, and were with difficulty brought back to a sense of discipline. 
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At length, on the 30th, they arrived at the mission of Boa Vista, where 
they were actually inundated with bottles of wine and excellent roast 
meat. The good old priest himself was so delighted at the visit that he 
went out to meet the expedition in a canoe, and leaning forward to give 
a fraternal embrace to the doctor, both tumbled over and disappeared in 
the river, from which they were with some difficulty fished out. The 
Indians dwelling at this mission were particularly remarkable for the 
enormous development which they gave to the lobes of the ear. The 
river at the same point was only from two to three hundred yards in 
width. On the 12th of August the expedition reached a small European 
settlement, called Carolina, where, under the government of a young 
military debauchee, the nights were habitually passed in organised orgies, 
and the day devoted to the sleep of drunkenness. At these orgies the 
dark girls of the tropics were excited by dance and music almost to a 
state of frenzy. The commandant Rufino, sword in hand and pistol in 
his girdle, did not allow them a moment’s repose; a whip was ready for 
the soldier who refused to take part in the orchestra; squibs, crackers, 
and guns announced the drinking of a toast. Yet this young man, who 
had corrupted a whole population, was barely twenty-four years of age; and 
his beautiful features were rendered, if possible, more interesting by the 
sickly palidity of debauchery. There were 117 houses in the place, with 
a population of 800, among whom only two married women. They were, 
in consequence of their bad and careless habits, hemmed in by the 
Indians, who were constantly diminishing their numbers. The females 
could not even go to wash their linen without a military escort. 

At the Fazenda dos Patos, the next station the expedition arrived at, 
they laid in provisions to cross the desert country that lay between that 
point and Porto Imperial, At this station, as at Carolina, the inhabitants 
were at open war with the Indians. Government never troubles itself 
with either the progress or welfare of these remote settlements. The 
troops are occupied in following processions in the capital and larger cities ; 
whilst in the frontier towns they are obliged to organise bandeiras, or 
expeditions, against the Indians, unless they prefer being resistlessly ex- 
terminated by the natives. The Chavantes have a great number of 
Brazilians, prisoners, of whom they make slaves, treating them with the 
utmost severity, and killing them for the slightest fault or attempt at 
escape. ‘They are declared to be anthropophagists, and to devour not 
only their enemies, but their aged parents and relatives. In eating a 
Christian, they are said to prefer the hands and feet, the other parts 
being reputed to have a very bitter flavour! 

The expedition started from these advance-posts of civilisation (?) in 
good spirits. ‘The men had been well fed, and were full of vigour, and 
the resources of the country, especially in tapirs and peccaris, increased 
as they advanced into the wilderness. Some large capivaras were also 
met with occasionally, and troops of howling monkeys made the woods 
resound here and there with their discordant notes. Large boas were 
also seen swinging themselves from branches of great trees, bellowing like 
cows, and dropping into the river when disturbed. The fishermen of the 
Araguay and its tributaries declare that a snake, which they compare in 
shape to au earthworm, but which attains from thirty to forty yards in 
length, roars so as to be heard many leagues off. They call it Minhocao, 
and are so much in dread of it as to have abandoned several lakes that 
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abounded in fish, merely because they were frequented by this dreaded 
ophidian. A case of a real, not an imaginary nightmare, occurred on the 
banks of the Tocantins: one of the party having gone to sleep near an 
old tree, he awoke from a sense of oppression on his chest, and found it 
to be occasioned by the presence of a gigantic toad that had taken up his 
quarters there. 

Higher up, the river opened into so many successive basins, the lower 
parts bounded by mountain rocks, through which the waters forced their 
way by narrow passages, called funils. These were sometimes barely 
from fifty to sixty yards wide, and so shallow that the boats had to be 
lightened of everything and then dragged by ropes. In this part of the 
country bees abounded, but precautions had to be taken in eating the 
honey, for much of it was poisonous, producing a kind of tetanus, or 
spasm of the muscles, which lasted for a long time, inducing sometimes 
death. 

On the 31st of August, the expedition arrived at Porto Imperial, for- 
merly called Porto Real, a village of seventy-five houses, built upon a hill 
which protected it from the floods. Here they were received by the 
governor, Major Ferreira, an old chocolate-coloured mulatto, with a gold- 
laced three-cornered hat, a great sky-blue coat, which must have be- 
longed to his grandfather, nankeen trousers, blue stockings, and shoes 
with gigantic buckles. There were formerly one hundred and forty houses 
in this place, but M. de Castelnau says that the European population of 
the interior diminishes daily ; the inhabitants of the villages cannot follow 
agricultural pursuits, owing to the incessant hostility of the Indians; the 
people perish of hunger and sickness, and if some remedy is not found for 
this state of things the whole country must inevitably fall into a state of 
complete barbarism. 

Above this point, however, fazendas, or farms, appear to have 
been more numerous, for we find the expedition arriving at one at 
pretty nearly the conclusion of each day’s journey. At the bivouac of 
the 16th, one of the mules having been bitten by a snake, the poor 
creature galloped up to where the muleteers lay, and actually threw itself 
down among them, groaning with pain, its belly swollen, its limbs con- 
vulsed, and foaming at the mouth, till death relieved it from its sufferings. 
On the 19th, they reached the village of Peixe, which has no communi- 
cation with the civilised world except through the rare visits of boats 
ascending the Tocantins on their way to Villa da Palma. 

At this point the expedition quitted the river to return to Goyaz by 
the so-called “ Deserts of the Chavantes.” The country at starting was 
level, and interspersed with marshy savannahs. On the 21st they reached 
the fazenda of Santa Cruz dos Itans, the property of an Englishman, 
whom De Castelnau calls Colonel Jubé. There were about twenty people 
in this little colony in the desert, and they scarcely dared to go beyond 
the threshold of their doors, for fear of the Canoeiros Indians. Only the 
day before the expedition arrived, a young girl had been killed by them 
when going to draw water at a neighbouring spring. Colonel Jubé had 
been the first to make a commercial expedition up the waters of the 
Araguay. It took him fourteen months to ascend the river. On the 
24th, they crossed the range of San Miguel, difficult from the want of 
roads, but picturesque, and abounding in game, more especially pecaris 
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and deer. In these so-called deserts, groves of orange-trees were met 

with, the remains of olden civilisation, and bearing delicious fruit. In 

the same neighbourhood the ruins of houses were often met with, de- 
stroyed by the Indians, the skeletons of the victims still lying about. 

On the 7th of September the expedition reached the small town of 
Pilar, where are gold-washings. This was once a leading provincial 
town, but it has fallen off from a population of 14,000 to only 1500 
souls. The position of the town, in the midst of beautiful hills clad with 
virgin forests, is remarkably pleasing and picturesque. On the 17th 
they arrived at Goyaz, where they were received by the president with 
his customary hospitality, and where, although a bad epidemic had 
broken out during their absence, they were soon surrounded by friends, 
who congratulated them warmly upon the success of their exploratory 
journey. 

The expedition remained at Goyaz from the 18th to the 29th of 

October, 1844, The interval was occupied in packing up objects of 
natural history for France, and in preparations for a journey to the Rio 
Grande. The night before their departure they lost a good horse, 
having been bitten by a snake, although shut up in the court-yard of the 
treasury, in the heart of the town. The next day two mules ran 
away—one with the treasury—and as it was only caught after a three 
hours’ hunt, it was the 31st before they really got off, and then they 
were destined to further misadventure, for the same day one of the 
muleteers strangled a mule by mistake, and another had its back broken. 
On the 1st of November, the very best of the camerados, or muleteers, 
also ran away, taking with him a quantity of arms and provisions. The 
road led them across the valley of the Piloes and the Claro rivers, in 
which, and in the country around, the people were engaged in the pre- 
carious search for gold and diamonds. As in their previous travels in 
mining districts, they were constantly meeting with taperas—houses aban- 
doned by their tenants. In one they found some rice and no end of 
lizards, indicating that the inhabitants had gone away not long since to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. The roads, which were frightful, were 
carried, in the most devious manner possible, through virgin forests, 
alternating with rocky chains. Frequently-recurring rains, beasts of 
burden going constantly astray, and discontent among the muleteers, 
threw the caravan for a time into a state of complete disorganisation, 
It was often two in the afternoon before they could effect a start. On 
the 10th two more muleteers deserted. The 13th they crossed the 
Araguay. In this, its upper portion, it was not frequented by the 
voracious pirangas, so that dwellers on the banks could bathe in its 
waters with impunity. A very pretty cactus was found here, which 
grew upon the habitations of the termites. 

On the 15th they crossed the Rio Grande, travelling over burning 
sands, succeeded by campos. This was followed by the Pass of the 
Lages, through which the mule-path was carried along frightful pre- 
cipices. Throughout the provinces of Goyaz and Matto Grosso there 
are no roads, strictly speaking; nothing but the tracks of animals 
going to and fro. On the 19th, when about to arise from his bi- 
vouac, M. de Castelnau found that his clothes and even his boots had 
all been eaten up by the ants. He does not say how he supplied the 
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deficiency, but the natives, observing his surprise, took good care to in- 
sist afterwards, when anything was missing—no matter even if it was 
an earthenware or metal utensil—that it had been eaten up by the ants. 
The same evening they celebrated their arrival at the half-way station 
across the continent by a European dinner, composed of preserved 
meats, which they had reserved for this great occasion. The difficulties 
of travel had at this time increased very much. The mules, weakened 
by want of food, and distressed by sand and rock, at times refused to 
move forwards, or threw themselves down on their sides ; it rained almost 
incessantly, food was exceedingly scarce, and there was momentary 
danger of being attacked by the Indians. At Sangradouro, a post- 
station, where they arrived on the 25th, there was a guard of six 
men, but they scarcely dared to venture beyond the threshold of their 
mud-huts. 

On the 28th the expedition reached the limits of the plateau or table- 
land they had now been long travelling over, and a boundless plain was 
seen stretching away at their feet as far as the eye could reach. It was 
some time before they could find a passage by which to descend into the 
gulf below, and at length, when they did discover an opening, it was so 
steep as to seem at first impracticable. As they advanced through this 
low country, sickness was superadded to their pre-existing sufferings, 
which were also in no slight degree augmented by swarms of little mel- 
lipones, that got into the eyes and nose, causing acute pain, and by the 
great atta-ants, which penetrated everyw here. In return, the latter are 
themselves eagerly eaten by the natives, who especially relish a dish of 
ant abdomens. On the 3rd of December, the little Indian, Catama, who 
had been previously much reduced by sickness, was still further weakened 
by a bat sucking his blood during the night. On the Sth they arrived 
at a permanent ciedion. the sugar plantation called Engenho do Buriti. 
At a distance, M. de Castelnau says, the establishment, with its street of 
slave-huts and two great buildings—the factory and the master’s resi- 
dence—presented an imposing aspect, but proximity destroyed the illu- 
sion; the buildings were all tumbling to pieces, and presented, like 
everything else in this unfortunate countr y, the indications of misery and 
of utter ruin. 

After traversing a considerable extent of grassy plain, followed by a 
rapid and difficult descent, amid wood-clad hills, and a little detention 
from marsh and river, the expedition arrived at Cuyaba, the capital of 
the province of Matto Grosso. Cuyaba surpasses Goyaz in size, as also 
in its appearance. With a population of six or seven thousand souls, it 
contains a cathedral and five churches, a palace, treasury, arsenal, and 
hospital. Its streets are straight, wide, well paved, and lighted. Most of 
the houses are of two stages, “and all are whitewashed. Some of them 
have balconies of cast-iron. The city has also a suburb or port, with 
arsenals and dockyards, for the construction of boats for the defence of 
this fluviatile frontier. The river Cuyaba is at this point as wide as the 
Seine at Rouen. 

The women are all as secluded at Cuyaba as in any Oriental city, yet 
the manners are as bad as in any part of Brazil; the ecclesiastics, M. de 
Castelnau tells us, taking the lead in the practice of vice. It is not sur- 
prising that, with such an example before them, the population se Livre 
avec frénésie a a la batuca, et aux plus sales orgies. While the expedition 
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was making preparations to descend the Rio Cuyaba and the San Lou- 
renco to the Paraguay, M. de Castelnau made an excursion to the Cidade 
de Diamantino, or diamond mines, in the upper valley of the Paraguay. 
The town itself consisted of about two hundred houses. Upon this occa- 
sion they also visited the sources of the above-mentioned river. 

The expedition left Cuyaba on the 27th of January, by the river of 
same name. Mosquitoes abounded in this stream, and detracted in no 
small degree from the otherwise pleasurable mode of travelling presented 
in the great streams of Central America. They are so bad here that 
people will not venture upon the river at certain seasons of the year ; 
and, strange to say, the Indians dread their attacks, if possible, even more 
than the Europeans. As it was, sleep was almost out of the question, 
and it was with difficulty that the members of the expedition could take 
their ordinary repasts. Day and night were often one eg torture. 
On the 2nd of F ebruary they reached the junction of the San Lourenco. 
The dogs suffered so much from the mosquitoes that they screamed w ith 
pain, and it was with the greatest difficulty that they were prevented 
throwing themselves into the river, where they would have been instan- 
taneously devoured by the pirangas. When they landed, the dogs buried 
themselves in the sands, and the men got up into the trees. 

The Paraguay was navigable by day and by night, partly by rowing 
and partly by fastening the boats together, and allowing them to float 
down with the current. At times a strange noise was heard. It was 
produced by a number of fish called cascudos, that abounded on the 
shallows. A thunderstorm on the 6th relieved them a little of the mos- 
quitoes ; no conception can be formed, except by those who have suffered 
from the torments of these terrible insects, how much even this temporary 
relief was enjoyed. A dozen vultures were seen the same day upon the 
shore tearing to pieces a magnificent fish, called Dourada, whose brilliant 
scales, still moist, scintillated like sparks of fire. On the 9th they ar- 
rived at Albuquerque, a village of seventy houses, built of red earth, 
some of them tiled and whitewashed, and occupying a charming position 
in the centre of a plain, interspersed with the villages of Indians, and 
groves of bananas and palms. ‘There was a garrison here of forty men, 
with two field- -pleces, which were picturesquely disposed at the foot of a 
colossal crucifix in front of the church, typical, it is to be supposed, of a 
religion enforced by very potent arguments. Most of the Indians in the 
surrounding villages had accordingly been converted, although they still 
painted their nude bodies, some of them, the two sides of different 
colours, often one half red, the other white, which, M. de Castelnau says, 
gave them “a ver ‘afieeuial appearance.” The wife of one of the chiefs, 
— ‘The Little Needle,” was covered over with regular designs, and 

tted like a panther. She wore a singular ornament on her head— 
the skull of a horse. One of the tribes had bridles made of women’s 
hair. 

On the 11th the expedition arrived at Nova Coimbra, the frontier fort 
between the Portuguese of Brazil and the Spaniards of Paraguay. At 
this place they explored a very large and beautiful grotto. Bey ‘ond this 
point were extensive plains, cov eved with forests of only one description 
of tree—a palm, called the caranda (Copernicia cerifera). This region 
is called the Gran Chaco, and it is haunted by savage horsemen, who 
have vowed a mortal hatred to the Spanish race. On the 14th they 
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arrived at Bourbon, or Olympo, the frontier fortress of Paraguay, and no 
small interest, combined with apprehension, was entertained by the expe- 
dition in entering into a territory from whence no intruder had hitherto 
been allowed to return. Here they were informed that they could go no 
further without an express order from the president of the republic; 
but as a messenger would be despatched at once to the capital, an answer 
might be expected in a couple of months! Time passed slowly enough 
during this tedious detention. The soldiers, although Spaniards, could 
only speak the lingua geral, or Indian language of the Guaranis; they 
had never heard of the French, except that M. Bonpland (Humboldt’s 
companion, who was detained by the late Dictator Francia) was a 
Frenchman ; but they had heard of the English, “ who were not Chris- 
tians, and exhaled a sulphurous odour.” At length, on the Sth of 
March, a government messenger arrived, with an absolute refusal to 
permit the expedition to advance to the capital, and orders to grant to it 
an escort back again across the Gran Chaco to Albuquerque. 

Thus defeated in their objects, the expedition retraced its steps, ob- 
serving on the way the method pursued to fish piguiris and lambari, 
two very small descriptions of fish that are caught solely for the sake of 
their oil. The fishermen go out by night in a canoe, the borders of 
which are nearly level with the water, and with a light in the prow. 
They remain quiet for a time, till myriads of fish have assembled round 
the light; they then suddenly make a noise, and the affrighted fish jump 
into the canoes, which are often nearly filled with them. The natives 
also obtain oil from snakes. Beyond Albuquerque the expedition passed 
into the Rio Mondego, or Miranda, in which they found some large 
skate. The Brazilians do not, however, eat this fish, as they dread the 
prick of its spines. They were enveloped here in a dense cloud of mos- 
quitoes ; the woods were dark and silent ; even birds were rare. Their 
chief resource was a kind of fish called pacu. On the 22nd one of the 
men was stung in the foot, and the effect was so instantaneous, that 
although only some twelve yards from the bivouac he was unable to call 
for assistance. When discovered, he was leaning against a tree in horrible 
agony; all he could do was to point to his foot, which Dr. Weddell 
cauterised with a red-hot bayonet, and the man ultimately recovered. 
On the 23rd animal life became more abundant—birds more especially : 
kingfishers and black ibises began to abound, and howling and other 
monkeys brought some change in the monotony of this tedious river 
navigation. But soon there was no sleeping from the discordant 
sounds produced by the number and variety of living things. Insects 
buzzed, toads and frogs croaked, birds shrieked, crocodiles roared, or 
dropped, with the noise of a musket-shot, from the trees into the river ; 
tigers responded in the distance ; even the fish joined in the nocturnal 
concert, a species called the wacara being the one gifted with the greatest 
vocal powers. Legions of phosphorescent insects also illuminated the 
atmosphere during the darkness. On the 28th they arrived at Miranda, a 
village and stockade of two hundred inhabitants, among whom were a 
commandant, a priest, and forty soldiers. There were also about fifteen 
convicts. From four to five thousand Indians had also settled in the 
neighbourhood. The houses were much infested by a gigantic spider, a 
species of mygale, whose bite was very painful. 
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On the 12th of April the expedition left Miranda, and descending the 
Mondego river for five days, arrived on the 17th at Albuquerque. They 
quitted this place the ensuing day for the Upper Paraguay and the 
great marshes marked in olden maps as the Xarayes. On the 24th they 
bivouacked at the entrance of a little bay, which was guarded by two 
enormous caymans, that opened their capacious jaws on the approach of 
the boats. A cloud of vultures arose from the bloody remains left by the 
jaguars at their repasts; the jaguars themselves kept howling all night. 
Animal life abounded at this spot; a great snake crossed the cowhide 
which served them for a table. On the 29th they arrived at a point 
where the Paraguay expanded to an exceeding width, its course being 
obstructed by submerged islands, in which the tops of the trees alone 
appeared above the water. The effect was very beautiful, but the faci- 
. lities of navigation by no means improved, nor was the expedition long 
before it lost itself in the labyrinth, and after many ineffectual efforts to 
extricate itself, was obliged to retrace its steps to the point from whence 
it started. The next day they procured some Guatos Indians to act as 
guides ; with the aid of these men they reached, on the Ist of May, the 
entrance to Lake Gaiva. The Guatos were very numerous; every 
moment new canoes kept coming from out of some of the innumerable 
channels that intersected this strange district. They were, however, of 
exceedingly mild, peaceable habits, as childish in their curiosity, and as 
simple in their manners, as were the Caraibs when first encountered by 
European travellers. ‘The lake was bordered by magnificent forests, 
beyond which the country gradually rose up in wooded hills and mountain 
ranges. 

Passing by a channel, which M. de Castelnau unluckily bethought 
himself of christening after Pedro Segundo, and which act drew upon 
him the envious criticisms of the stay-at-home geographers of Rio 
Janeiro, they gained the entrance of Lake Uberava, which stretched out 
before them like a Mediterranean sea, its waters extending beyond ‘the 
reach of vision. Myriads of white egrets covered the branches of a 
splendid forest of magnolias. ‘The waters abounded with pirangas. On 
the 4th of May they re-entered the river Paraguay, still flowing amidst 
inundated forests. At night-time the branches of some of the trees were 
found to be luminous, without their being able to determine the imme- 
diate cause of the phenomenon. Howling monkeys abounded in the 
trees, and the waters were infested with caymans, that roared like bulls 
all the night. Little fish jumping out of the waters when pursued by 
ms dorados also added to the noise, and made it impossible to get any 
sleep. 

ya length, on the 13th of May, they got out of these mysterious marshes, 
and great cactuses began to show themselves upon the dry and stony lands. 
On the 14th they came to a pyramid of white marble, upon which were 
inscriptions declaring it to mark the limits of the Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions, and on the 18th they arrived at Villa Maria, a limitrophal 
town of from 500 to 600 European inhabitants and as many Indians. 
They had now reached more civilised regions ; one farm led. on to an- 
other, and the Indians had been collected together into a village where 
they were allowed to die of hunger. Dr. Weddell, the physician of the 
expedition, gives a most fearful account of the scene presented by a whole 
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village perishing of famine. It is positively distressing to read. On the 
6th, they entered upon a magnificent virgin forest which they had to 
travel through till within eight leagues of Matto Grosso. It is this forest 
that gives its name to the province. A road was cut through it to the vil- 
lage of Lavrinhas, but it was much obstructed by fallen trees. There 
are gold-washings at this latter place, which have been abandoned for 
want of slaves, for gold still abounds in the neighbourhood. 
Proceeding the next day through the same forest, they fell in with a 
troop of Coatis. The forest was also full of reptiles, snakes crossing the 
every moment; one of them bit M. de Castelnau’s horse, but luckily 
in the foot, and no bad consequences ensued. At night-time the cries of 
monkeys and parrots were quite deafening. Tigers were also heard in 
the distance. Enormous bats struck the travellers every now and then 
with their wings, while the whole scene was partially lit up by innu- 
merable fire and lantern flies. ‘‘ It is in the midst of such scenes,” M. 
de Castelnau remarks, “that man is penetrated with the sense of his own 
utter insignificance in the presence of the wondrous marvels of nature. 
We were alone in the midst of this savage region, and the sounds that sur- 
rounded us became so wild and strange, that the very horses neighed 
with terror, while the Indian child clung to me and wept in very horror.” 
On the 7th they crossed the Guapore—a tributary to the Amazon—on a 
bridge. . Beyond this river they again entered the forest, then crossed a 
chain of rocky hills, and on the 10th arrived at Matto Grosso, or Villa 
Bella. This was formerly a very prosperous and rich city, but it is no 
longer so; there are no slaves to carry on the gold-washings, the 
we has been devastated by epidemics, and is otherwise remarkably un- 
ealthy, and the president has removed his residence to Cuyaba. There 
are, however, still 800 to 1000 inhabitants, a palace, cathedral, several 
churches, a barrack and hospital; the houses are of only one story, 
and the streets are neither paved nor lighted. Women are treated 
here precisely as among the Muhammadans. What most annoyed our 
travellers, who were very anxious to get out of this most unwholesome 
city, and were in momentary dread of the corrupgao, a very fatal malady 
peculiar to this region, and which shows itself by an extraordinary internal 
relaxation, was that they were detained to take part in a religious cere- 
mony—a procession in honour of Saint Anthony. They had upon this 
occasion to carry a canopy so heavy that they actually sank under the 
load, and that without covering to their heads, in a sun which was fatal 
under such circumstances to Europeans. The assurance that Saint An- 
theny would protect them had little weight with our enlightened Galli- 
cans, and no wonder that they disclaimed against the whole affair as a 
mummery, and compared the chants of the negresses to the noises made 
by cats during their transports amoureux. They succeeded, however, in 
getting away on the 17th, the mules proceeding by land, the members of 
the expedition by water, first up the Guapore, and then by the Rio Allegre 
to Casalbasco, the limitrophal town between Brazil and Bolivia, and where 
they met with the splendid Victoria Regia, but probably a different 
species from that brought from British Guiana by Sir R. Schomburgh. 
The expedition having at length reached the Spanish frontier, we must 
defer following it in this very remarkable journey across the whole conti- 
nent of South America until our next. 

















THE BUTTERFLY CHASE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


New YeEan’s-DAyY, frosty, bright, and cold : just the day for a sharp 
walk on the hard country roads, giving a healthy glow to the blood and 
to the face, very agreeable in midwinter. A gentleman, who was wind- 
ing up a slight ascent in a picturesque part of England, appeared to find 
it so. He marched along with a hearty step, aided by a right good will 
and a stout stick. His face was browned, as by foreign travel, he was 
‘ no longer young, and he stopped, almost incessantly, to note various 
points in the landscape, with a curiosity which seemed to say the locality 
was strange to him. 

Not entirely strange, but it was thirty years since he had witnessed it. 
Presently, as he came to two roads, he halted in indecision: and no 
wonder, for one of them had been made recently. “Can you tell me, 
sir,” he inquired of another passenger, who now overtook him, “ which 
of these two roads will take me to Ashley ?” 

‘“‘ To the house or to the village ?” 

‘‘The house. Sir Harry’s.” 

“‘ This one to the left. Iam going there myself.” He was a little, 
spare man, rising forty, with a red, good-humoured face. An ample 
blue cloak covered his person, nearly to the feet, which were clad in 
dress-boots, black and shining. As they walked on together, a carri 
came bowling along behind them. Its inmates appeared to be richly 
attired. 

‘‘ That makes the fourth carriage which has passed me this afternoon,” 
cried the brown stranger. ‘ Are they bound for Ashley, do you know ?” 

‘“‘ To be sure,” returned the little man. ‘* To-day is a grand day with 
Sir Harry Ashley. The christening of his son and heir.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” uttered the other. “I thought Sir 
Harry and his wife were childless.” 

“They were until—let me see—just three months ago. On the Ist 
of last October, I introduced their son into the world.” 

“‘ You!” exclaimed the stranger, halting and gazing at his companion. 
‘“‘ You cannot be Josiah Gay ?” 

“T am Josiah Gay’s son. My father has been dead these twelve 
years. And I stand in his place, the village Esculapius.” 

“Then you must be young Jos!” 

‘No, poor Jos is gone also. Iam Ned. But you have the advan- 
tage of me.” 

“TI suppose so. A residence in a hot climate plays old Harry with 
one’s looks. And, otherwise, you would not remember me, for you were 
an urchin in pinafores when I left. Your brother might, were he alive. 
He and I and Harry Ashley—reckless Hal !—have had many a spree 
together ; robbed more orchards, and done more midnight damage, than 
I should care to tell of, now. To think of Hal Ashley, the third son, 
coming into the title before he was ‘ six-and-twenty.’” 


‘ 
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“ Perhaps you are Philip Hayne? Mr. Hayne.” 


‘‘ Major Hayne, at your service,” returned the other, raising his hat, 
and disclosing a head nearly bald. ‘‘ Thirty years have I served the East 
India Company, and only got my majority to retire upon. Well, well; 
we should be thankful for small mercies in this life ; and I have neither 
chick nor child.”’ 

“Wish I could say the same,” cried Mr. Gay, drawing his good- 
humoured face into a comical expression. ‘I count ten, and there may 
be ten more behind ’em, for aught I know.” 

“ All of us to our tastes,” returned the major. “If I had half the 
number I should run away the first wet morning. Another carriage! 
two! They are coming thick and threefold. By the way, though, what 
has Lady Ashley been about, to keep Sir Harry out of an heir twenty or 
thirty years, and then give him one at last ?” 

“ Twenty or thirty years! Oh, I see: you are thinking of the late 
Lady Ashley. Sir Harry lost his first wife four or five years ago. This 
is his oe 7 

*“* Whew !” 

“Last autumn three years he married this one. She was a girl of 
twenty, his ward, too young for him. And he may thank luck, more 
than anything else, that he has got an heir at all.” 

“ Ah?” 

“She is of wilful temper, violent to a degree. Three several times 
have there been hopes of a child, and the expectations have always been 
destroyed from some imprudent conduct on my lady’s part. Once, it 
was through a fit of raging passion. When co ought to sit still, she 
will go galloping out on horseback, for a day at a stretch; and when 
told that exercise is necessary to her, she wil] not take it, but lounge on 
a sofa from week’s end to week’s end. However, the child is born.”’ 

** Whose nose does it put out of joint ? Somebody’s, of course.” 

*“‘ Have you forgotten Ryle Ashley? Sir Harry’s next brother.” 

“Not I. I never forget anybody, or thing: man, child, horse, or 
dog.” 

**Ryle Ashley’s gone: died the same year as poor Jos. His eldest 
son, Arthur, was then the heir. Sir Harry brought him up at Ashley to 
all the expectation.” 

“ And this young shaver cuts him out! Very annoying to him, no 
doubt, but there are worse misfortunes at sea. Had I a score of boys, | 
would rather see them carve out their own fortunes, than inherit one, 
— made. What sort of a genus is Arthur? Got his wits about 

im ?” 

‘Clever and keen as was Ryle, his father. And he had the brains of 
the family. Arthur Ashley will rise in the political world, if he minds 
what he is about. There is a talk of his going into the House for some 
close borough. He has been secretary to one of the ministers these three 
years.” 

“ Better for him than waiting for Ashley. I should like to see him.” 

“ He arrived here to-day at mid-day: I saw him as he passed through 
the village. He is come to stand to the new heir. Lady Pope is out- 
rageous, I hear, that they have not asked her to be godmother. But she 
and Lady Ashley do not hit it off together. She has been but once at 
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Ashley since Sir Henry’s second marriage, and left in a rage at the end 
of the third day: some breeze between her and the new lady.” 

“ Who is Lady Pope?” 

“Sir Harry’s sister. Formerly Bessy Ashley. A widow now.” 

Pe arm id she marry ? Why, she was nearly an old maid when I 

‘She married twice. A Captain Rivers the first time, Sir Ralph Pope 
the second. Here we are! The house is not changed. By-the-way, 
though, Major Hayne, how came you here on foot? Where oon 7 

“The railway terminus. Stopton. I hate your close flys and your 
omnibuses, and I have not learned idleness abroad—as too many do. I 
purpose going over the Continent on foot, when I have said How d’ye do 
to what old friends I can muster in England. Rather an unseasonable 
' moment to break in upon Sir Henry: but he will not mind that, if he is 
what plain Hal Ashley used to be.” 

Not a whit altered in heart and hospitality, only in years. He grasped 
Major Hayne’s hands with a delight he did not attempt to hide; and 
when the latter put forth his travelling attire, as a plea for not attending 
the august ceremonies of the day, Sir Harry laughed at the idea of so 
frivolous an excuse. He linked his friend’s arm within his, and proud! 
paraded him before his assembled guests in the saloon. ‘ The old friend 
of my early years,” he said to them; “the closest friend I ever could 
boast of. Lauretta,” Sir Harry continued, as they halted before a young, 
dark, handsome lady, “this is Major Hayne, the companion of my 

routh.” 
ue A fine woman,”’ whispered the major. “ Who is she?” 

The baronet smiled. “ Your coming has turned my head,” he re- 
plied; “it was an introduction all on one side. I should have said my 
wife, Lady Ashley.” 

And now, the circuit of the room passed, the major drew aside, Sir 
Harry went forward to receive other guests, and the stranger made good 
use of his eyes. It was his custom. He was regarding a gentleman who 
had just come in, and whose appearance particularly attracted his atten- 
tion. A young, elegant-looking man, with a large proportion of intellect 
stamped on his well-shaped head and expansive brow. But, as Major 
Hayne looked, he suddenly, in the fair complexion, the grey eye, and the 
handsome features, detected a resemblance to the Ashley family. 

‘“ Ryle’s son! It must be! the disappointed heir! I'll go and speak 
to the lad.” 

He did so, laying his hand upon the young man’s shoulder. ‘*‘ Unless 
I am much mistaken, you are your father’s son.” 

Arthur Ashley wheeled round. But there was a quaintness in the 
stranger’s smile, an affectionate regard in his eye, which won his favour. 
Where could he have sprung from, this brown, travelled-soiled man, with 
his unsuitable attire ? 

“Tam the son of Ryle Ashley,” Arthur said. 

“ And Ryle Ashley was the partner in my boyish scrapes. Not so 
entirely as your uncle Hal: but we have had many a wild frolic together. 
I was ringleader, for Ryle was a year or two my junior. So he, poor 
fellow, is gone, I find, and I am left, well and hearty. Should it ever be 
your fate, Ryle, to try your luck under a smoking sun, adhere strictly 
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to temperance and simplicity of living. That is the secret which has 
scared away ailments from me.” 

«‘T am not Ryle, sir, I am Arthur Ashley.” 

“Ay, yes. Iknewit. But your face is what your father’s was, when 
I went away, and I dreamt I was talking to Ryle again.” 

“I think you must be Captain Hayne,” said Arthur, who had been 
ransacking his memory. 

“ With another step in rank tacked on to it. The captain has sub- 
sided into major. But, as we are on the subject of rank, how do you bear 
the loss of yours ?” 

“‘T have lost none.” 

“The anticipation. You were Sir Harry’s heir.” 

“ Why, do you know,” returned Arthur, becoming animated and 
speaking in a confidential tone, “I am glad of it now. With Ashley in 
prospective, there is too much fear that I should have frittered away m 
days; have led a life of indolence, as Sir Harry does. With the neces- 
sity of exertion, came the exertion; and the love of it. I would not 
exchange my present life—and I can assure you it is no siecure—for the 
renewed heirship of Ashley.” 

‘You'll do—Ryle the Second,” cried Major Hayne. 

The christening was over, and they sat around the banquet-table. A 
goodly group. Lady Ashley, in her young beauty, at its head, Sir 
Henry, with his fifty years, at its foot. Nabob Call and Arthur Ashley, 
the child’s godfathers, sat on Lady Ashley’s either hand; the Nabob a 
surly old East Indian, peppery in his temper as his favourite diet, capsi- 
cums and cayenne. It had been a marvel to the gossips that Arthur 
Ashley, a younger branch of the family, and a man without county in- 
fluence, should have been fixed upon to stand to the child, when so many, 
far above him in position, would have been proud to render the service to 
their old friend Sir Henry Ashley. Lady Ashley chose the sponsors. 
How little did they think, who sat around her that day, and marked the 
ready smiles on her face, the courteous attention to her guests, the witty 
repartee which ever and anon rose to her lips—how little did they think, 
that hatred and revenge towards one of those sponsors was the ruling 
thought of her life! She had once loved Arthur Ashley, Sir Harry’s 
presumptive heir, with all the passion of a warm and ill-regulated heart. 
When she arrived from India, the self-willed Lauretta Carnagie, they had 
been thrown much together: Mr. Ashley paid her more attention than he 
ought to have done—perhaps strove to gain her love, who knows ?—and 
when he had gained it, whether intentionally or not, she discovered that 
he was playing with her, for he was the promised husband of another. 
Not from dove did she then hasten to become Sir Harry Ashley’s wife, 
but that Arthur might be bowled out of the succession. Three years, 
and her hopes had come to naught—three years of feverish impatience : 
but now her revenge was gratified, her child was the heir to Ashley. 
And when Sir Harry had thanked her for naming his nephew (whom he 
had not thought of) as one of the heir’s sponsors, she broke into a harsh, 
wild laugh : but she did not tell her husband that it was with the view 
of giving pain and mortification to Mr. Ashley that she had brought 
him to be present at the christening of the child who was his supplanter. 
With the dessert, the infant was brought in. The nurse made the 
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circuit of the table with him. He lay in her arms, asleep, a bundle of 
a face might have been composed of lace and white rib- 
bon, for all else that could be seen of it. 

The gentlemen charged the glasses to the brim, and the company 
rose. “Long life to Carnagie Call, the heir to Ashley!” Not one 
drank it more heartily than he who stood at Lady Ashley’s left hand, 
the supplanted inheritor. There lingered, in truth, no regret on his 
mind, and that revengeful lady little knew Arthur Ashley. 

“ What did they name the child?” whispered Major Hayne to his 
next-door neighbour, a lively young lady of thirty, when the shouting 
was over. 

‘“‘ Carnagie Call.” 

“Carnagie Call! Is that English or Dutch P” 

Lady Maria laughed. “ Perhaps it is Hindustanee. She was a Miss 
Carnagie of Madras, and Nabob Call has passed his life there. The 
child is named after them.” ~ 

Somewhat later, the nurse was sitting before the nursery fire, undress- 
ing the infant, when the door softly opened, and Lady Maria Kerrison 
came in. ‘“ How d’ye do, Eliza?” sl said. ‘I have come to see this 
prodigy of a child.” It may be explained that the nurse had been 
children’s-maid to Lady Maria’s young half-sisters, and the Countess of 
Kerrison (the earl’s second wife), wishing to part with her, had strongly 
recommended her to Lady Ashley. The servant rose, and placed a 
—_ for Lady Maria, if she chose to sit, but she stood looking at the 
child. 

A miserable little infant, as brown as a berry, long, half-starved arms 
and legs, a scowl on its dark brow, and a whining cry, that was rarely 
still. It was whining piteously now. 

“‘ My goodness, Eliza !” uttered the young lady, in the surprise of the 
moment, “ what a frightful child! It is a perfect scarecrow.’ 

*¢ T call it quite an object,” replied the nurse. ‘* What with its lanky 
limbs and thin body, it looks all legs and wings.” 

‘It is like its mother, though,” said Lady Maria, attentively regard- 
ing the face. 

“An ugly likeness, my lady. It will never have her good looks, 
But there’s one thing it is like her in,” added the servant, dropping her 
voice, as if fearful the walls should hear, “ and that’s in temper.” 

“ Will it live, do you think, Eliza ?” 

“IT should say not. Though sometimes these skeletons of children 
fill out, and z 

Eliza ceased speaking, for who should sail into the room but Lady 
Ashley, Mrs. Call, and the Countess of Kerrison, the child’s god- 
mother. 

“A beautiful infant!” rapturously cried Mrs. Call, who had a great 
aversion to children, and had never yet been able to distinguish one 
from another. ‘“ You ought to be proud of your charge, nurse.” 

“TI am, ma'am. It is a perfect love, as I often tell my lady. And 

t its mamma’s eyes.” 

“ Nana says I was like it when I was a child,” broke in Lady Ashley 
to Mrs. Call. ‘“ Do you think I was ?” 
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“Very much so,” promptly replied Mrs. Call, not, however, having 
the slightest recollection on the subject. 

The whole of this while the child was moaning its piteous moan, and 
the visitors turned to leave the room. The Countess of Kerrison 

i for a moment. 

“ Does it get enough to eat, Eliza? I never saw such a thin child!” 

‘‘ Tt eats enough for two, my lady.”’ 

“ And the more it eats, the thinner it becomes,” interposed Lady 
Maria. “Eliza says it’s all bones and feathers.” 

“ Bones and feathers!” echoed Lady Kerrison. “ Feathers !” 

“Oh, Lady Maria!” uttered the servant, ‘‘I never said so. I said all 
legs and wings.” 

“Legs and wings, that was it!” laughed Lady Maria. “I knew it 
was something that made me think of birds. Good night, Eliza. I wish 
you more luck with the young gentleman.” 

Arthur Ashley stood in the drawing-room, his cup of coffee in his 
hand, talking to Lady Maria Kerrison. His uncle came up and drew 
him apart. 

“T have had no time to ask you anything, Arthur. You should have 
managed to get here before to-day.” 

“IT could not. Lady Pope——” 

“T know, I know,” hastily interrupted Sir Harry, as if there were 
something in the subject he wished to avoid. “Has anything been 
decided about your marriage ? Anna will be tired of waiting.” 

Arthur Ashley was about to answer, when he perceived that Lady 
Ashley was standing close to him on the other side, listening. “I have 
other things to think of,” he shortly said ; and moved forward to take 
Lady Maria Kerrison’s cup. 

But the following morning, when they were alone, he himself intro- 
duced the subject to his uncle. ‘I have been thinking—and Anna— 
that if all goes well till the end of summer, we shall try our luck 
together. What with one source and another, I make out seven or 
eight hundred a year, and it is of no use waiting. Anna is willing to 
risk it.” 

“Enough to begin upon,” said Sir Harry; “more than I and my 
wife had, before Ashley unexpectedly dropped in. But why could you 
not have told me of this, last night, when I asked you about it.” 

“One does not like to speak of such things in a crowded drawing- 
room,” was Arthur Ashley’s evasive reply. How could he tell his uncle 
that a feeling of delicacy towards her, who, he had reason to believe, 
had once passionately loved him, prevented his speaking of his own 
marriage in her presence—although she had long been the wife of 
another ? 


IL. 


Srmr Henry ASHLEY sat one morning alone. It was nearly mid-day, 
but his wife, adhering to the idle habits of her Eastern childhood, rarely 
rose till late. Four years had passed since the christening of the heir— 
and he was the heir still. A sickly, unhappy-looking little wight, as 
brown and thin as ever, but possessing a most precocious mind. As the 
clock struck twelve, Lady Ashley entered with her two children, 
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Carnagie, and his fair and lovely little sister Blanche. The little ones 
were dressed to go out. 

“This is quite a spring day, so warm for March,” observed Lady 
Ashley. “Iam going to send the children down to Linden, and let 
them dine there.” 

“Oh,” screamed out young Carnagie, “I like Linden. I can make as 
much noise as I like there.” 

“ Make the most of it to-day, then, my boy,” cried Sir Henry. “It 
will be about your last chance. They must take their farewell of 
Linden,” he added to his wife; “I have received a letter from Arthur 
this morning.” 

“What have Arthur Ashley’s letters to do with our children ?’’ de- 
. manded Lady Ashley, in no pleasant tone. 

“ A great deal, so far as Linden goes. Arthur and his wife are coming 
to live at it themselves.” 

Lady Ashley’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘ Coming to live at Linden !” she ex- 
claimed. “And will you permit it ?” 

“J have no authority in the matter,” returned Sir Harry Ashley. 
‘“‘ Linden belongs to Arthur.” 

“TI don’t care who it belongs to,” was the intemperate rejoinder of his 
lady. ‘‘ Linden has always been ours, to use for the benefit of our 
children, and it shall remain so still.” 

Sir Harry began to whistle: rather a favourite amusement of his. He 
never would quarrel with his wife, and it was his great resource when she 

ke in terms of provocation—as she frequently did. 

“How dare Arthur Ashley interfere with our arrangements?” she 
began again. 

*‘ My dear, do be reasonable,” urged Sir Harry: “ you know the cir- 

cumstances as well as I do. Linden was a pretty, unpretending little 
place in my father’s time, as it is now, jutting upon the edge of the park, 
and when its proprietor offered it for sale, my father was too glad to buy 
it. Of course we all thought he intended it to go with the estate, but he 
left it to Lady Pope, who was not married then. I believe Sir Arthur 
made her give a sort of promise that it should not eventually be separated 
from Ashley. However, she has willed it to Arthur, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

‘Linden was ours,” fiercely retorted Lady Ashley. ‘ Who says it 
was your sister’s ?” 

‘Why, Lauretta, you knew it was hers! you must have heard so fifty 
times. I only rented it from her.” 

“JT did not hear it, I did not know it. What have I had to do with 
the details of the estate ?”’ 

“Well,” coldly returned Sir Harry, “when Lady Pope died, last No- 
vember, I informed you of the contents of her will, upon my return from 
the funeral, and that Linden was bequeathed to Arthur. I am sure I 
thought you would be delighted to hear that Arthur and Mrs. Ashley 
were coming to Linden. I went there this morning, after breakfast, to 
see about some alterations he wants made, and it was running in my 
head, all the way there and back, what an agreeable companion Anna 
would be for you. I cannot say, though, but I am surprised at Arthur's 
fixing on Linden as a residence. In the first place, the house is small ; 
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in the second, I don’t well see how he will get on with his parliamentary 
matters, so far away from town.” 

Lady Ashley did not immediately answer. This place, Linden, had 
been used by Sir Henry, for many years, as the dairy-farm, and Lady 
Ashley had been in the frequent habit of sending her two children, with 
their attendants, to the house for the whole day. She imagined that the 
change and the exercise were of benefit to Carnagie ; and, besides, the 
noise of children at home waged perpetual war with her nerves. 

“Tf you do not stop Arthur Ashley’s coming, you have no love for 
our own children,” she resumed, in a voice of concentrated passion. Her 
usband laughed. 

‘«¢ Lauretta, don’t be childish. Arthur has announced his determina- 
tion to reside at Linden, and it is not possible for me to interfere, even 
bya hint. Our children will do as well without Linden as with it. And 
they tan go there sometimes: Arthur’s young ones will be rare playmates 
for them.” 

“My children shall never mix with Arthur Ashley’s,” she retorted, 
with a pale, determined lip. 

“‘ Never mix with Arthur Ashley’s !” repeated Sir Henry, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What do you mean, Lauretta ?” 

“Never. For I hate him, and all who belong to him.” 

Sir Henry clapped on his hat, with a sigh, and went out : he saw she 
was going into one of her unmanageable humours. Poor Sir Harry 
Ashley! He had found his sister’s temper, when she ruled at Ashley, 
inimical to his comfort, but he had scarcely changed for the better, in that 
respect, when he made Lauretta Carnagie his wife. 

Not until July did Mr. and Mrs. Ashley arrive at Linden. It took 
some months to put the place in order for them, and Arthur could not 
leave town sooner. He wrote M.P. to his name now, and was the right 
hand, under the rose, of Lord Swaytherealm, the greatest man in the 
Lower House. Sir Harry was there to welcome them, but not Lady 
Ashley. On the following Sunday afternoon, however, the two families 
met together, near the secluded cottage of Watson the gamekeeper. 
Watson’s mother, an old woman of five-and-seventy, was sunning herself 
outside, on the bench, when Mr. and Mrs. Ashley and their eldest child 
came up. Mrs. Ashley, a very affable young woman, but just now in 
delicate health, sat down by her side, glad of the rest. Almost at the 
same moment, Sir Henry Ashley, his wife, and Master Carnagie also 
appeared in view. 

“Do you remember me, Hannah?” inquired Mrs. Ashley. 

Of course not, at first, for old Hannah was getting dim of sight, and 
had not seen her for several years. 

“ You remember me?” interposed Arthur. 

‘Remember you, Master Arthur!” reiterated old Hannah ; “I must 
forget myself before I forget you.” 

“‘ Well—this lady is my wife. And you know I married Anna Rivers 
She was a favourite of yours, in days gone by.” 

The old woman’s face lighted up with intelligence, and, when the 
bustle occasioned by the greeting of Sir Henry and Lady Ashley had 
subsided, she beckoned forward the little boy by Mrs. Ashley’s side. 

“What do they ca’ ye, my bonny bairn?” she inquired. 
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He was a gentle child of three years, with the fair curls and bright 
Saxon features of the Ashley race. When he was made to comprehend 
the question—for though it was fifty years since old Hannah came to 
— she had never entirely abandoned her Scotch tongue—he an- 
swered timidly, 

” a Ashley.” 

“Then tak’ care o’ yoursel’, my bairn: tak’ gude care o’ him, Miss 
Anna,” she added, looking at Mrs. Ashley, “for as sure as ye all stan’ 
round me, he’ll be one day the Chief o’ Ashley.” 

“You are mistaking the children,” interrupted Lady Ashley, in a 
cold, proud tone, as she pushed forward Carnagie towards Hannah. 
“ This is Sir Harry’s son, the heir to Ashley.” 

“Nae, nae, my leddy,” she answered, laying her hand with a fond, 
pitying gesture upon little Carnagie’s straight black hair, ‘ he’s no born 
to be the inheritor of Ashley. Have ye nae heard the tradition, that 
there’s only three names that can inherit Ashley? Arthur, Henry, and 
Ryle ; each name in its ain proper turn, and nae to supersede the other : 
have ye nae heard it? Sir Harry kens well that it has always been so. 
Sir Harry, why did ye nae name your son Ryle?” 

Shades of anger, perplexity, and deep, deep paleness, passed over Lady 
Ashley’s dark face. Sir Harry had proposed that name for his son; 
urged it; but she, in her strong self-will, had insisted on calling the 

‘child Carnagie. “ Ryle was the name of my favourite brother, Arthur’s 
father,” he had said. The more reason, had persisted Lady Ashley, for 
its not being given to her child. 

Sir Harry laughed now, jokingly, at old Hannah. ‘ We have come 
to days of enlightenment, Hannah,” he said, ‘‘and have done with 
ghosts and traditions. Sir Carnagie Ashley will do for the nineteenth 
century.” 

Hannah shook her head. “ Ye ken weel, Sir Harry, that once, when 
ye were a random lad o’ nineteen, ye fell into an unlucky scrape. No- 
thing but money would get ye out of it, and that ye had nae got, and 
ye did nae dare to tell your father, Sir Arthur. I could nae help ye, but 
I told ye to keep a good heart, for that you would surely come some time 
to be the laird o’ Ashley. I told ye that Henry came next to Arthur in 
the succession, and Ryle after that, and then it went back to Arthur 
again. You laughed at me; for ye had two brothers older than you 
were, fine, healthy youths, and likely to live. But in a few years ye 
found that I had told ye truth. You should ha’ named your boy Ryle.” 

‘‘We will name the next so,” was the baronet’s good-humoured 
reply. 

ee may never have another. But I think ye are mocking at me, 

Sir Harry, as ye did in your young days. What did I tell you, Mr. 
Arthur, amaist half a score year agone?” she continued, turning to Mr. 
Ashley. “It was the day ye sheltered in here from the thunderstorm, 
ye mind, when ye were wearing the mourning fresh for your father. Ye 
were saying ye would do this to the estate, and ye would do that, when 
it was yours. Do ye mind, now, what I said to ye?” 

“To be sure!” cried Arthur, humouring the old lady. ‘* You told me 
not to count upon Ashley, for that to succeed Sir Harry I should have 
been named Ryle, and that if no Ryle arose to succeed him, the title 

would lapse.” 
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“J t it would lapse,’ she went on, “ When Mr. Ryle, your 
father, died in Sir Harry’s lifetime, I thought nothing else but that it 
would lapse with Sir Harry. But now there’s another Ryle arisen in your 
son. Is that why ye named him so, Mr. Arthur ?” 

“No!” almost fiercely interrupted Arthur. “I named him Ryle in 
remembrance of my father. I truly hope that Sir Harry’s own children 
may succeed him.” 

“ My bairn,” said the old woman, taking little Ryle’s hand in hers, 
who had stood quietly at her knee, looking into her wrinkled face with 
his clear blue eyes, ‘‘ when ye are a great man and are called Sir Ryle, 
perhaps ye may have a little boy of your ain. Mind what I say to ye, 
name him Arthur, and dinna forget it. If ye are alive still, Miss Anna 
mig it is to be hoped ye will be for many a year after that—see that it 
is done.” 

“TJ think you are fanciful,” said Mrs. Ashley to the old lady, in a 
good-natured, but disbelieving tone, as if she would not combat too 
rudely her curious prejudices. ‘ What difference can a name make in 
the succession to Ashley? The thing is not possible.’’, 

*‘ We don’t see why such things should be and such not, Miss Anna: 
these matters are beyond our ken. I could tell ye stranger things that 
run in families than this, but I could nae tell ye why they run, no, nor 
their ain selves, nor their kith nor kin: and we may plan and we may 
talk, but they can nae be turned aside. Sir Harry kens, and Sir Arthur 
kenned it afore him, that none but those three names, each in its turn, 
have ever been the lairds o’ Ashley—nae matter how improbable, at one 
time, their succession may have seemed.” 

‘‘ Tf you intend to remain here, Sir Harry, I shall take my leave,’ in- 
terposed Lady Ashley, in a suppressed tempest of passion. 

They all walked away, Sir Harry and his nephew making merry over 
old Hannah’s solemn belief in the infallibility of a name. To give an 
instant’s serious thought to such “trash”—Sir Harry’s expression— 
would have been injurious to the dignity of all the Ashleys. Yet what 
the old woman had stated was an incontrovertible fact—that since the 
creation of the baronetcy, two hundred years before, the holders of it had 
been Arthur, Henry, Ryle, Arthur, Henry, Ryle, in succession, down to 
the present date. The two children walked together on the grass. They 
presented a complete contrast: the one, lowering and sullen in counte- 
nance, dark as his own nature, the other all smiles and good humour. 
Lady Ashley repeatedly called Carnagie, as if she would detach him from 
little Ryle, but Carnagie had inherited his mother’s self-will, and declined 
to listen. 

“ What are you going to do with yourself to-morrow ?” demanded Sir 
Harry of his nephew. 

“ T intend to have a day’s fishing. There used to be capital trout in 
the stream. Do you ever trouble them ?” 

“Not I. I see no fun in the sport. I : 

A sharp cry, as of pain, interrupted them, and they looked round for 
the children. Carnagie Ashley, whose ire had been raised by something 
which he could not himself explain, was beating Ryle unmercifully. 

“ Hallo!” cried Mr. Ashley. ‘“ Carnagie! What beat a boy less than 
yourself !”” : 
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“ Carnagie !” shouted Sir Harry, “have done, sir! Carnagie!” 

It was of no use to call. Carnagie, in his fury, could not hear. The 
little child was screaming, as much from terror as from pain, for the 
blood was falling from his nose on his handsome dress, but Carnagie still 
hit on. Mr. Ashley, who was up with them quicker than his uncle, 
seized Carnagie by the waist, and deposited him a few yards off, where 
he stamped and screamed. Sir Harry stormed at him, but Lady Ashley 
stood as immovable as a statue, looking at her son with intense satisfac- 
tion. Politeness kept Mr. and Mrs. Ashley from saying what they 
—— of Master Carnagic, and the parties separated for their different 

omes. 
. © Don’t you allow that old creature a pension ?” inquired Lady Ashley 
of — husband, as they walked towards Ashley. ‘‘ Hannah Watson.” 
es. 

“Then discontinue it.” 

“Out of my power, Lady Ashley. My father commenced it before 
his death, and left the charge to me. It is a sacred trust.” 

“‘ She ought to be turned off the estate. How dared she insult us to 
our faces ? saying that Carnagie would never succeed you!” 

“For pity’s sake don’t let that trouble you,” returned Sir Harry, 
laughing heartily. ‘ Old Hannah was always full of her Scotch super- 
stitions : she would make you believe in second sight, if you would listen 
to her. As worthy a woman she is as ever lived, and was of quite a 
superior family, though she lowered herself by marrying my father’s 
gamekeeper. I wish, Lauretia,” he added more seriously, ‘ you would 
go occasionally amongst the people on the estate: I think you might 
find it of advantage.” 

“‘ The specimen I have met to-day has not been an inviting one,” was 


the repellent reply of Lady Ashley. 


ITI. 


Mr. Asutey sat broiling himself upon the edge of the trout stream, 
and, by his side, quiet as a mouse, sat little Ryle. Ere long, Sir Henry 
Ashley, holding Carnagie by the hand, came behind them. Ryle, who 
could not forget yesterday, shrank close to his father. 

“What sport, Arthur ?” 

“Not any, yet. I had letters to write to-day, and did not come as 
soon as I thought of doing. There’s a bite! hush! stop !” 

There really was, the first bite. It was a poor little trout, not worth 
‘the landing, but Mr. Ashley secured him, almost with the delight of a 
schoolboy. It was nearly two years since he had enjoyed a day’s fishing, 
and then not for trout. Carnagie and Ryle watched the process with 
interest. When Mr. Ashley threw his line into the water again, Sir 
Harry prepared to leave. 

“T want to stay,” said Master Carnagie. 

«You cannot, Carnagie. I must take you home.” 

“Let him stay if you like,” interposed Arthur. “ I'll take care of 
him. Provided,” he added, turning to young Carnagie, “ he promises to 
sit still, and does not quarrel.” ! 

“No, I believe I must take him,” rejoined Sir Harry. ‘ His mother 
will find fault with me if I do not.” 
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He walked away, dragging by the hand the unwilling boy, who kept 
his head turned round in direction of the stream. When they came to 
the park, where the trees would shut out all view of it, Carnagie’s feet 
became glued to the ground, and he sobbed out that he would go back to 

see the fish caught. 

me The fish are ugly,” said Sir Harry. 

Carnagie’s sobs increased to a roar; and Sir Harry, never famed for 
his resolution, yielded. ‘ Well, run back, ” he said, “and sit down close 
to little Ryle. I will send Patience to fetch you presently. And harkye, 
Carnagie—if you are troublesome to Mr. Ashley, or ill-natured to Ryle, 
I will never let you stay anywhere again.” 

Not waiting for a second permission, the boy darted straight back 
towards Mr. Ashley. Sir Harry watched him half way across the plain, 
then turned, entered the park, and was lost to view. At the same 
moment, Carnagie was attracted by the sight of a butterfly, and, post- 
Ope the fish-catching, child-like, for this new attraction, he changed 

is course, and went after it. It drew him away to the right, bearing 
rather towards the stream. A curve in the banks soon took him beyond 
view of Arthur Ashley, even supposing the latter had known he was 
there, and looked after him, which he did not. 

It was a famous chase. Now the butterfly would descend with flutter- 
ing wings, and Carnagie, raising his hands, would deem it in his clasp. 
Once he thought it was his, and took off his hat to throw over it; but 
away it soared, high and far, as if attracted by the scent of the distant 
bean-field, which went stretching down to the stream, and away and 
away flew the child after it, drawing nearer and nearer towards the 
water. 

Mr. Ashley sat on, at his sport, trying to hook the fish, his head run- 
ning upon hooks of another sort, in the political world. Ryle began to 
show symptoms of weariness. His legs had never been still so long 
before. ‘‘ Here’s some one coming,”’ he said to his papa. 

It was a young woman, Carnagie’s nurse. “If you please, sir,” she 
said, advancing close to them, ‘‘ w shere is Master Ashley ?” 

« Master Ashley!” returned Arthur, who did not know the gil. 
“Do you mean Master Carnagie Ashley ?” 

“Yes, sir. Sir Harry has just come home, and sent me here for him. 
He said he was fishing along with you, sir. 

Arthur opened his eyes in wonder. ‘There is some mistake,” he 
returned. “I think you must have misunderstood Sir Harry. He did 
not leave the child here.” 

“ T am sure, sir, I did not misunderstand what Sir Harry said,” was 
the reply of Patience. ‘‘ My lady was not pleased, and Sir Harry said 
Master Ashley had made such a hullabaloo—as he called it—to stop and 
watch the fish caught, that he was forced to let him. And he ordered 
me to bring him home now, whether he cried or not.” 

“Tt is very extraordinary,” exclaimed Mr. Ashley. ‘The child did 
want to remain, and I offered to take care of him, but Sir Harry said 
Lady Ashley would prefer his going home, and he took him away. 
; Cometies shouted Mr. Ashley, at the top of his voice, as he retreated 
from the bank and looked around. “ Carnagie! oa 

No answer. The hum of the summer's afternoon, of the buzzing 
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insects, of the gleeful birds, was in the air; but there was no other 
answer. 

“ You had better go back and inquire of Sir Harry where he left him,” 
he said to the maid. “It was not here.” _ 

Accordingly she did so, making good speed, and Mr. Ashley resumed 
his seat and his rod. He was not in the least uneasy, and the matter 
faded from his mind, for he believed the mistake to be the servant’s: 
that she had misunderstood her master. But, ere long, Lady Ashley 
was seen flying towards him. 

“What have you done with my child?” she panted, as she approached ; 
and her eyes glared, as he had never seen them glare but once, and that 
was several years before, in Ashley shrubbery, when she was Miss Car- 
nagie. 

Mr. Ashley rose, and raised his hat. He thought her strong emotion 
was but the effect of her exertion in running. 

“T have sent the servant to the house to inquire of Sir Harry where 
he left him, Lady Ashley. It was not with me.” 

“It is false! False as you are, Arthur Ashley. Sir Harry did leave 
him with you. Give me my child! Where have you hidden him? 
Have you put him in the water?” 

Before Mr. Ashley, surprised and confounded, could find words for 
reply, Sir Harry neared them. He was not so swift of foot as his lady. 
Patience also was advancing behind. ‘ Arthur,” called out Sir Harry, 
‘“‘ where’s Carnagie ?” 

‘J have not seen him since you took him away. You remember 
you refused to leave him with me.” 

‘‘T know I did. But he cried to come back, and I sent him. I 
watched him come.” 

“T assure you that he did not come,” replied Mr. Ashley. ‘I have 
not stirred from this spot. Do you say you watched him come here ?” 

‘‘] watched him half way across the field. He was making fast for 
you, straight as an arrow.” 

Arthur looked terribly confounded. And the more so because Lady 
Ashley still glared steadfastly upon him, with her white teeth set, and 
her accusing expression. 

The servant, Patience, had turned aside, but was again seen advancing 
now. Her face was pale as with affright, and she laboured for utter- 
ance. ‘Qh, sir! oh, my lady !’’ was her confused exclamation, before 
she had well reached them, “ Grimes’s boy has just met me, and he says 
they think there’s a child drowned, for a hat is floating on the water.” 

‘Where ? A hat—where ?” demanded Mr. Ashley. 

“Round there. Beyond the bend.” 

He rushed away, the rest following him. No one paid attention to 
little Ryle, so the servant picked him up in her arms, and ran after 
them. 

Lower down the stream, much lower, they came upon a group of 
idlers who had collected there, labourers and others. One of them held 
on a stick a child’s straw hat dripping with water, which he had just 
fished ashore. It was Carnagie Ashley’s. There was no body to be 
seen, they said, but it might be lower down: have gone down with the 


current. 
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“Is anything the matter?” demanded the voice of Surgeon Gay, 
hastening up to the people, whom he had discerned as he came along the 
by-path from the village. 

Matter enough, a countryman replied, Sir Harry’s heir was in the 
water. At least his hat was, and the boy was missing. 

“TI accuse him of the murder,” impetuously broke forth Lady Ashley, 
pointing her finger at Arthur. ‘“ The child was left under his charge, 
and he pretends to know nothing of him. He put him in the water.” 

‘“‘ Be quiet, be quiet, I entreat of you,’’ cried Sir Harry, in agitation. 
“ You cannot know what you are saying.” 

“The child stood between him and the inheritance,” persisted Lady 
Ashley, who was excited almost to madness, far beyond all control. 
“Only yesterday we caught him plotting with one who assured him his 
son should succeed to Ashley, and not Sir Harry’s. It is he who has 
made away with the child.” 

Every vestige of colour—the bright colour of the Ashleys — had 
forsaken Mr. Ashley’s cheeks, and the words, as he spoke, literally 
trembled from his agitated lips. ‘“ My friends,” he said, standing bare- 
headed, “you have, most of you, known me from childhood, and can 
judge whether I am capable of committing so revolting a crime. Here” 
—he suddenly snatched at the hand of Ryle, and pulled him forward— 
“stands my own child: had the lives of the children been in my power, 
had I been compelled to sacrifice one of them, I swear to you that it 
should have been this one, rather than the other. Sir Harry,” he added, 

ing in his agitation the baronet’s arm, “ I-never saw or heard your 
child from the moment you walked away with him: had I witnessed him 
in any danger, I would have saved his life at the expense of my own. 
Surely you believe me !” 

“Yes, yes,” groaned Sir Harry, wringing his nephew’s hand. “I see 
how it is. Ishould have watched him into your charge. Something 
must have attracted the boy aside. It is my carelessness which has 
caused this.” 

“‘Oh, take heart, all of you! take heart, my lady!” said cheerful 
Surgeon Gay, who was sure to look on the best side of things: “ you 
don’t know yet that anything is really amiss with the boy. He may 
have strolled away. The hat’s nothing,” he continued, in answer to a 
man who raised it as if to confute his argument. ‘‘ Last autumn, when 
my fourth boy’s cap was discovered in Prout’s Pond, and brought home, 
wet, to his mother, she wouldn’t hear a word but what he was drowned, 
went into a succession of fits, and wanted me to put the shutters up. 
Two hours afterwards, the young Turk walked himself home, with his 
pinafore full of blackberries. He won’t forget the tanning I gave him, 
though, if he lives to be a hundred.” 

The miller, James Heath, whose cottage was on the opposite shore, 
some way removed from it, was now seen crossing the foot-bridge. His 
face was whiter than usual, which it had little need to be, for it was 
always under a layer of flour. He stepped into the midst of the group, 
taking off his hat when he saw the Ashleys. 

* Whose child is it ?” he inquired. ‘My wife witnessed the accident 
from her bedroom window.” 

Lady Ashley grasped his arm, the white dust from the man’s clothes 
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soiling her rich gauze dress. ‘ Speak, speak !” was echoed around, and 
“ Speak !’’ reiterated that passionate lady, “ tell me who threw him in.” 

“ The little fellow was coming across the plain, my wife said, running 
hard, and throwing his hat up, as if trying to catch something. She 
thinks it might be one of the summer cockchafers, or maybe a butterfly. 
She could not see him distinctly so far off, but she believed it was one of 
the young ones from the parsonage. He was spinning along with all his 
might, his hat raised for another throw, and he came, without knowing it, 
on to the edge of the water, and tumbled right in, head over heels.” 

“ Why did she not save him—why did she not give the alarm?” ut- 
tered Mr. Ashley. 

“* Because she could not, sir, unfortunately, as Mr. Gay can tell you; 
she can’t stir a peg.” 

Mr. Gay nodded. “ She has not recovered the use of her limbs since 
her attack,”’ he said, “ and as they place her on a chair, so she must re- 
main. Iam on my way to see her now.” 

“* She called an shouted,” proceeded the miller, “ till she was a’most 
hoarse, she says. But I was in my mill, and when that’s a going there’s 
no chance of my hearing anything else, and the girl was gone to the vil- 
lage. So the house-door was shut, and, more than that, all the windows 
were. Whose child was it ?” 

*‘ It was the young heir.” 

The miller started, and looked at his landlord. ‘ Oh, Sir Harry! I 
did not know % 

What he would have said was interrupted by Lady Ashley. ‘ Who 
pushed him in P” she uttered—‘ who threw him into the stream? Was 
it not Ae, Arthur Ashley ?” 

“‘ He!” repeated the miller, his countenance expressing every degree 
of astonishment. ‘‘ Lord love ye, my lady! Mr. Arthur ain’t one to hurt 
a hair of a child’s head. The poor little innocent was a running about, 
in his sport, and fell in of his own accord. There was not a soul near 
him—wmore’s the pity but what there had been.”’ 

The body was not found till late at night, by torchlight. Sir Harry 
and Mr. Ashley were both amongst the crowd on the bank, and it was 
the latter who received the unlucky child from the men. A momentary 
weakness overcame him, When it had passed, he turned to his uncle. 
“ He was my little godson,” he whispered. “I would give all I am 
worth to recal him to life. I would have given more than I am worth 
to save him.” 

But not so said the crowd. ‘It is a mercy for him that he is taken 
in his infancy,” they murmured to each other, “ before the responsibility 
of right and wrong can lie upon him. With his crafty disposition and 
violent passions, there’s no telling what evil he might have done, bad he 
lived; or what might not have been his end.” 

“ And not less a mercy for the place,” muttered Surgeon Gay to him- 
self. ‘ It would have fared but badly, had he lived to become Sir Car- 
nagie Ashley.” 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853.* 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Madeira, November, 1851. 


Havina been selected from among the members of the Academy of 
Sciences to proceed in the frigate Hugénte on a voyage round the world, 
I left Stockholm on the 24th of September, and I address my first letter 
to you from this magnificent island, for I have not forgotten your last 
words at the moment of our separation, “ Write as often as you can.” I 
will endeavour, as much as possible, by my communications, to make you 
and my other friends the companions of my voyages; but you must not 
expect those witty remarks, those philosophical reflections, and those 
poetical inspirations which bestow so much value on the works of many 
other travellers. I only promise a simple and truthful description of what 
I may behold. . 

As I had been long aware of the proposed voyage around the world, I 
had had time to reflect upon it, and to accustom my thoughts to take a new 
direction ; but it was only at the moment of saying farewell, only when 
the last spire of the towers of Stockholm was fading on my view, that I 
fully felt how much I was leaving behind. 

There is little to relate of our passage to Carlskrona, where the frigate 
Eugénie and the corvette Lagerbielke lay about a cable’s length from each 
other, ready to spread out their wings for a flight over the ocean. We 
embarked in the frigate on the 30th of September, and our departure 
was witnessed by a multitude of people who had assembled to greet us on 

*the commencement of our distant voyage, and to waft to us the last words 
of adieu from our fatherland. A light, favourable breeze assisted our 
progress to the roadstead of Copenhagen. We remained there only one 
day, and on the next, as there was a dead calm in the Sound, a steamer 
towed us to Helsingborg. Have you ever passed the Sound? Have you 
ever seen the beech-woods of Scania and Zealand reflected in the silver 
waters which flow between Sweden and Denmark? Have you seen the 
white houses of either land smiling at each other amidst the luxurious 
meadows and fields that surround them? Have you seen these thousands 
of ships under full sail that, speeding swiftly from sea to sea, bear the 
productions of remote countries to a much loved home, and unite the 
wide-spread races of the earth, now hushed and quiet like sleeping sea- 
birds, lying tranquilly with their graceful proportions pictured in the 
clear waves beneath ? If you have seen all this, you have beheld one of 


* In the autumn of the year 1851, the frigate Zugénie was despatched by the 
Swedish government on a voyage round the world, accompanied part of the way 
by the corvette Lagerbielke. ‘The commander of this expedition was Captain 
Virgin, so well known in the Swedish navy; and among the scientific gentlemen 
engaged in it was Professor N. J. Andersson, the writer of this series of letters, 
which was first published in the Afton Blad, a political and literary journal of 
Stockholm. ‘These letters were so popular in the North that they were translated 
into Danish, and published at Christiania, in one volume, in 1854.—TRans. | 
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the most interesting sights the world can afford. For nowhere else do 
two kingdoms lie so close as to gaze on each other, rivalling each other in 
beauty and abundance ; in no other spot is one so strongly led to reflect 
on the importance of commerce in the history of the welll 

On the outside of Helsingborg the wind freshened, and we made our 
way briskly over the Kattegat. Off Kulleberg we were favoured with 
one of those marine pageants that are the delight of every crew. A figure 
suddenly made its appearance from the ship’s head, decked out in scarlet 
pantaloons and a large flaxen wig : he was attended by his two sons, who 
were as gaily attired, and were also furnished with humps on their backs. 
Amidst the shouts and laughter of the sailors these worthies strode up to 
the captain, and proffered their good wish for, and benedictions upon, the 
approaching voyage. They then commanded every officer and passenger 
on board, who had not already passed Kullen, to pay his tribute to “ the 
old man of Kulle,” and the donations were gathered together by one of 
his children. A great deal of fun and roars of laughter closed the cere- 
mony. The good luck “ the old man of Kulle’’ had wished us, followed 
us as far as the North Sea. But there the south-west wind began to blow 
right in our teeth ; and at length it veered round to the south, and in- 
creased to one of those furious tempests which are sometimes met with in 
the North Sea. 

Doubtless on our prolonged voyage we shall encounter greater dangers, 
but I scarcely think that anything will make so deep an impression upon 
me as this storm, which was the first I had ever witnessed on board ship. 
Never shall I forget those mountain-waves, rising in their might towards 
the heavens—-the howling of the wild wind amidst the cordage and the 
rigging—the fearful rolling of the ship—the horror of the crashing 
around—the drenching rain from the ocean’s foam—and the black skies 
which lowered above us. 

As there seemed to be little chance of our reaching England with such 
strong contrary winds, the captain ordered the course of our ship to be 
directed towards Norway; and on the 8th of October we entered a 
harbour in the neighbourhood of Farsund at Lindesnes. Nature here 
was truly Norwegian ; that is to say, wherever the eye turned it beheld 
only naked gigantic rocks, which, in the most fantastic forms, with pre- 
cipitous sides, were piled ridge upon ridge, above which, again, sharp, 
pointed pinnacles towered aloft. Here lay a small island, in the midst of 
which arose a hill like a sugar-loaf, but cleft asunder in the wildest 
disorder. There stretched a heavy mass of granite, with its enormous 
perpendicular walls frowning, as it were, defiance around. Here and 
there might be observed a clump of birch-trees, which had lost the green 
of their summer foliage, and near these trees a lonely house. Fiords of 
all shapes twined themselves amidst the stony fields, and at the distance 
of about half a mile from the frigate lay the neat little town of Farsund. 
It is situated at the foot of a high, steep, craggy hill, with an extensive 
view over romantic fiords and rocks, among which are scattered some 
pretty white cottages; the whole presenting a very picturesque scene. 

While we remained at Farsund I made some excursions into the sur- 
rounding country, but its botanical riches were very limited indeed, and all 
the plants were out of blossom, though I found there some that one hardly 
expects to meet with farther to the north than Berlin or the German Alps. 
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The climate of Lindesnzs is mild; its winter temperature being the same as 
that of the east of Germany, Pekin, and the central portion of the United 
States. But its summer is cool and foggy. Consequently both northern 
and southern plants are to be found there at once, a peculiarity, however, 
principally confined to this part of Norway. 

We were anxious, before our departure, to become better acquainted 
with the inhabitants of Farsund. After having given a little dance on 
board, which was well attended, we were all invited to a ball at Farsund, 
which was a very animated affair. The dancers kept it up merrily, con- 
versation with the ladies flowed on gaily, healths were drunk in the most 
friendly manner, and when we left the ce we felt grateful, not only 
for the shelter which we had there found from the storms of the North 
Sea, but also for the pleasant hours we had spent in such hospitable and 
agreeable society. 

Our voyage to Portsmouth occupied eight days; the sea was less agi- 
tated, but still far from calm, so that we had by no means a smooth 
passage. The nearer we approached the Channel the greater number of 
sails we saw; we also met with the usual fogs. We were, however, at 
length favoured with a fresh breeze, and then we descried Calais to our 
left, with its church-spires and well-known lighthouse-tower ; while to 
our right, stretching out into the sea, arose the chalky cliffs of Old 
England. A northerly wind carried us speedily through the Channel; 
and on the 25th of October we cast anchor at Spithead, the roadstead of 
Portsmouth. Before us was the pretty town with its harbour, and 
hundreds of ships; behind us lay the charming Isle of Wight, with its 
numerous villas and verdant groves. The weather while we were at 
Portsmouth was unusually mild and delightful, therefore we enjoyed our 
stay there very much, and more especially as it formed such a pleasing 
coutrast to the stormy seas we had just left. 

Portsmouth may be said to include three towns, Portsea, Gosport, and 
Portsmouth, the two latter separated by the entrance to the cove, where 
English ships of war are stationed. Portsmouth is strongly fortified, and 
beyond its powerful forts, its granite walls bristling with cannon, the 
town is situated. It consists of a single line of wide, tolerably regular 
streets, with good shops, and several smaller and narrower ones, which 
are not nearly so much frequented as the High-street. 

What principally occupies the attention of strangers at Portsmouth is, 
undeniably, the number of ships there. We obtained permission to visit 
the dockyard, accompanied by two officers, and had thus an opportunity 
of making ourselves acquainted with the remarkable aud important esta- 
blishments which England possesses here. ‘Two three-deckers, to carry 
120 guns each, in process of building, and very nearly finished. A mul- 
titude of houses are there occupied by the various workshops, or factories 
for the manufacture of everything connected with ships. Steam-engines 
and turning-lathes to infinity ; long rows of anchors of the most gigantic 
dimensions ; masts of enormous size, &c. &e. Tome, who had never be- 
fore beheld such stores, this sight was as grand as it was novel. If one 
adds to all this the immense harbour, crowded with three-deckers, frigates, 
war-steamers, and every description of ships, the whole scene is calculated 
in —_ to show what England is, and what part she plays in the 
world. 
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In the harbour lies the Victory. I ascended the sides of this ship with 
a sort of holy respect; for with that of the Victory is another reverence- 
awakening name associated. Upon the upper deck, near the stern, is a 
spot where, engraved on a plate, one reads, “ Herr NELSON FELL ;” and 
beneath, under the second deck, is a little nook where, on another plate, 
there stands, ‘“ HERE NELSON prep.” When one has gazed on these 
spots, when one looks back to those times when that man fought in the 
full vigour of his manhood, when one reflects on England’s boundless 
reverence for that illustrious hero’s name and memory, and perceivin 
how cherished the Victory is only for Nelson’s sake, one cannot find 
one’s self on board that honoured ship, which had so often withstood the 
shocks of war, without a very peculiar feeling. ‘The Victory is now the 
guardship in Portsmouth harbour; it lies half-rigged, has a short com- 
plement of men, and is a receiving-ship for naval cadets, where appro- 
priate instruction is given to them. It is a little world within itself, 
where all is shining white, smoothly polished, and nicely clean. 

Whilst many of our party hastened to London to visit the Crystal 
Palace, I made an excursion to the Isle of Wight, which, as is well 
known, is not only interesting from being the resort of the Queen and 
many of the English aristocracy after the expiration of the season in 
London, but possesses still greater attractions in the many geological 
curiosities in which it abounds. My expectations had been much raised, 
but the reality even exceeded them. 

The island, about five Swedish miles in length, is in form almost an 
oblong square; but notwithstanding its limited space, it contains five 
populous towns, an incredible number of villages, and a profusion of 
country-seats, churches, and castles. The towns, which owe their pro- 
sperity to their being the summer resort of English families who do not 
possess villas of their own, and which, therefore, for the greatest part of 
the year are deprived of the largest portion of their inhabitants, are all 
extremely pretty, especially Ryde, just opposite to Portsmouth, the 
head-quarters of the English Yacht Club, so celebrated all over Europe. 
This town is situated upon sloping ground, under the green hills of the 
island. Its white and tastefully-built houses, standing on rising ranks 
one above the other, the streets adorned with gay shops, the church- 
spires towering above the mass of houses, all combine, when viewed from 
the roadstead, to look like a white amphitheatre amidst verdant woods. 
The principal town, Newport, on the contrary, lies in a valley about the 
middle of the island, and at first sight offers nothing remarkable to the 
eye ; but when seen from the surrounding heights, its aspect is—what I 
canrot better describe than to call it—peculiarly English. That is to 
say, it is bright, clean, solid, respectable, and comfortable. The other 
towns are of less repute ; but Ventnor, which lies in one of the loveliest 
of spots, I will take another occasion of mentioning. 

The island itself is very different on its different sides. To the east 
the scenery has nothing of sameness, being varied by hills and wooded 
valleys ; the south and south-west are more flat and fertile, whilst the 
north is the most cultivated, but is poor in trees of fine foliage. In 
some parts of the island one sees those charming cottages, which lie with 
indescribable grace within an enclosure of laurels and myrtles, and green 
English banks, richly enamelled with fuschias, hydrangias, and all those 
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flowers which we, at home, must protect in hot-houses during the in- 
clemency of winter. Here one meets with these brick-and-lime build- 
ings, erected in a style which I should call Norman, with their numerous 
tall chimneys and pointed bow-windows, and the whole mass of wall 
covered with ivy, mingling with the gay hues of the flowers of several 
creeping-plants. Ah! the world can afford nothing more enchanting, 
according to my ideas, than such cottages. In them one could fancy 
the realisation of the idyls from the pastoral and poetic ages long since 
fled ; one could dream of rural felicity, meditate @ /a Rousseau, and 
revel in the charms of a mild climate, a lovely home, and all manner of 
earthly happiness. 

To describe the Isle of Wight is impossible, for all description would 
fall short of the reality. With the exception perhaps of Heidelberg, I 
have seen nothing in northern Europe to compare with it. But let me 
now take you to Bonchurch, near Ventnor. Here is a stratum of lime- 
stone, which stretches horizontally round the whole of the southern coast 
of the island; it is called “ the Undercliff,” and seems to have been 
undermined by the waves, which formerly dashed as high, and must have 
sundered or worn these crevices, which are now overgrown with luxu- 
riant vegetation—a vegetation which covers the small strip of earth that 
occurs between the cliff and the beach below. Close to Bonchurch is a 
valley, at the bottom of which is a little pond, where swans are seen swim- 
ming about; around the margin of this water grow various flowering 
shrubs, and the mass of limestone, with its strange picturesque forms, 
hangs, as it were, balancing in the air above it. It was at the warm 
hour of noon that, weary and exhausted, I arrived at this spot, after a 
long ramble among the rocks in search of natural curiosities, and cast 
myself on the grass to cool myself in the mild breeze: never shall I 
forget the delight I experienced in permitting my eyes to roam over this 
blending of villas, gardens, flowers, and rocks. 

In regard to the natural productions of the island, there is a great deal 
to be said, but I shall reserve all that until I can display to you my 
specimens of mineral and botanical wealth, which, as on the morning 
after the Creation, lay embedded among the strata of stones and in the 
sand ; and all the geological treasures 1 took with me from this rich Isle 
of Wight. My visit to this island was as a foretaste of the enjoyment 
awaiting me when I shall wander under a tropical sun, shaded by palms 
and banana-trees. After the Swedish flag had received all honour at 
Portsmouth, we hoisted our anchor on the 4th of November, and by the 
12th of that month we had reached Madeira. ‘The voyage was delight- 
ful, for everything concurred to make it so. We had a bright, warm 
sun—gentle breezes—summer nights in the month of November, glad- 
dened by a moon which shed upon us her clear rays; thus we were 
wafted on as if by magic, and here we now lie, tranquil and happy. 

The little window of my cabin is open, and through it I behold the 
skies and the soil of Madeira. I see many brilliant colours in strange but 
harmonious admixture, the air is delicious, and I feel that I am approach- 
ing the heavenly climate of the tropics. 

It was on the afternoon of the 11th of November that we first sighted 
Madeira. It appeared on the horizon in the form of a dense cloud; we 
soon discerned Porto Santo, and on the morning of the 12th, when we 
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came on deck, the last-named island lay behind us, with its peak-topped 
hills, while to the left we had some naked, rocky islets, which hve 
hitherto been occupied only by a few poor fishermen, and on which have 
rightly been bestowed the name of “Iuuas Desertas.” Beyond these 
hilly masses we thought we perceived a sail, but on a nearer view we 
found it to be one among several separate rocks of some hundred feet 
high, but at a considerable distance from the island. By the side of it 
stood another solitary rock, horizontal in shape, and with very steep sides. 
In a word, all around evinced the agency of volcanic power. To the 
right stood Madeira, like the ridge of some rounded hull, from whence 
projected into the sea a long row of rocks riven asunder from each other ; 
some crowned with pointed peaks, some forming heavy masses, some 
hollow, exhibiting arched vaults, and other extraordinary appearances. 
At length we descried, on the sloping side of a green hill, some white 
specks, like oyster-shells, on the shore, and we were told that was the 
principal town—Funcuat. As we approached nearer, the town began 
to assume the aspect of one, and at length it gradually rose on our view 
like an amphitheatre of white dwellings amidst a profusion of verdant 
bowers. 

The anchor was dropped, our voyage was suspended for a while, and 
we had time and opportunity to take a minute survey of Madeira. From 
this point of view—the harbour—it looks like a gigantic rock, not par- 
ticularly graceful in shape. Rising high towards the clouds, one ob- 
serves the summits of a mountuin-ridge 6287 feet in elevation, which 
crosses the centre of the island. From this centrical mass descend, straight 
down to the shore, mighty arms, some in close connexion with each other, 
some with distinct pinnacles by degrees diminishing, from which perpen- 
dicular crags appear to have toppled over and fallen into the roaring 
billows beneath. 

Various epithets expressive of admiration have been applied to this 
island: ‘** The beautiful Madeira,” ‘‘ The Pearl of the Atlantic Ocean,” 
é&ec.; but I must confess that Madeira did not make quite such a favour- 
able impression on me. ‘The size of the masses of rock is certainly im- 
posing; the play of colours among the groups of hills, the varieties of 
soil, the groves of every shade of foliage, the country-houses surrounded 
by green plantations—all this is pretty, but the tout ensemble has a 
scorched, dingy look, and this appearance becomes still more striking 
after one has landed and examined the scenery more closely. All the 
smiling freshness of Nature amidst its leafy kingdom and its babbling 
streams is wanting; and, according to my ideas, where ¢hat is wanting 
there can be no surpassing beauty. Madeira may be admired for its 
climate, its pure atmosphere, its genial warmth—it may suit those who 
would wish to enjoy an eternal summer, which is sufficiently tempered by 
the hills never to become insufferably hot; all this truly deserves com- 
mendation, but the word beauty is not altogether so applicable. 

Madeira is fifty-five English miles in length and ten in breadth. It 
was discovered in 1419 by Gonzalos Zargo, though its discovery is now 
attributed to the chance adventures of another. 

In the time of Edward III. there lived in England a poor nobleman, 
named Robert Macham, who was so imprudent as to fall in love with the 
beautiful and distinguished Anna d’Arfet; her kindred resented his pre- 
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sumption so much that they had him cast into prison. Macham, however, 

from his dungeon, carried off the fair lady, and set sail with her 
for France. But a tempest drove them into the open sea, and, after sail- 
ing about for twelve days, they cast anchor in a bay, which at the present 
day, along with a little town lying close to it, bears the name of Machico. 
The ship drifted out to sea, and the crew were made slaves of. Anna 
died a few days after, and her lover soon followed her to the other world, 
and, by his own desire, was buried in the same grave with her, under a 
cedar-tree, where, on arriving, they had erected a cross in honour of their 
happy escape. The remains of this cross is still to be seen above the high 
altar of the church at Machico. 

This tale may be accepted or rejected at pleasure. It is known, how- 
ever, as a fact, that the Portuguese took possession of the island, and that 
the magnificent woods found at that time on it gave rise to its name; 
for Madeira, in Portuguese, signifies tree. These splendid woods were 
cleared away by the Portuguese, who imported negroes from the coast of 
Guinea to work for them. After that the island was plundered by the 
Moors, and, after they left it, by the French Huguenots in 1566; and it 
is only latterly that the island has been cultivated as it is now. Madeira 
is under the control of a governor from Lisbon, subordinate to whom are 
the military commandant and the sub-governor of Porto Santo. The 
population is estimated at 120,000 souls. Almost all the commerce of 
the island is in the hands of the English houses established there. The 
average amount of the annual exports of the productions of Madeira is 
not less than 500,000/. sterling. Wine is the principal article of export. 

After we had anchored, and the harbour-master had come on board to 
examine our papers and health certificates, the frigate was surrounded 
with swarms of little boats peculiar to Madeira, resembling light gon- 
dolas ; these were rowed by the dark, sunburnt, scantily-clothed inha- 
bitants, and were laden with the fruits of the island, and we bought 
oranges, walnuts, &c., at prices that amazed us, they were so low. On 
landing we divided ourselves into two parties: those who were making 
researches in zoology, and my followers. We landed close to Loo Rock, 
a quadrilateral isolated mass of lava, of considerable dimensions, upon 
which a fort has been constructed, which overlooks the harbour, the town, 
and its environs, and which would appear to be impregnable. At no 
great distance from this lies a similar rock of lava, upon which likewise 
is built a fort—San Jao po Pico—that stretches over the strand like a 
protecting or threatening angel, according to the deserts or imagination 
of the inhabitants. 

Madeira is quite a southern town. ‘The houses are low, seldom ex- 
ceeding two stories in height, with flat roofs, which project far beyond 
the walls of the house, to afford a shade from the burning sun. The 
windows are small ; indeed in the lower stories there are often no windows 
at all, their place being supplied by wooden jalousies, generally kept 
closed, and which give a gloomy air to the whole building. In the upper 
story, where there are often balconies, one sees large spaces instead of 
windows, partly filled with wooden shutters, and only a portion of each 
fitted up with panes of glass. ‘This description, however, does not apply 
to the houses of the English and other foreign families resident here, and 
who are looked upon as the aristocracy of Funchal; in their establish- 
ments all possible comforts and luxuries are to be found. 
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The streets are for the most part extremely steep, quite up and down 
hill; they are narrow, with a gutter running in the midst of each, but 
they are provided with a channel underground, by means of which all 
the filth is carried off; they are also extremely clean—a great contrast to 
the streets of Stockholm. They are paved with those small, sharp stones, 
which, according to Gosselman, characterise Madeira; these are found 
everywhere in the island, and afford an excellent “hold for the feet” of 
the horses and mules, which, along with men’s own feet, are the only 
modes of conveyance one finds here. Carriages are not used in the island ; 
one must either ride or walk, or be transported in palanquins. The casks 
of wine, which contain the most precious wealth of the island, enjoy the 
honour of being conveyed from the storehouses to the wharfs, or else- 
where, on a sort of low sledge, which is drawn by small, weak-looking 
oxen, with long horns. 

When one lands under the auspices of the seafaring people at the 
proper place, one enters immediately an alley of trees which leads to a 
pretty looking market. On the right are a couple of hotels, arranged 
for the reception of those unfortunate Europeans who are fleeced of their 
money there, while seeking to recover their health; and on the left the 
capacious government-house, with its long fagade stretching towards the 
sea. This alley is the place of recreation for the fashionable world. The 
graceful figures of ladies are seen galloping round on ponies, with their 
attendants riding behind them, and elegant young gentlemen display 
themselves on foot. The same scene is enacted in the market-place, 
which is surrounded by neat gardens and tolerable houses, and at the 
eastern extremity of which stands the cathedral. Like all the other 
public buildings in Funchal, this one is without any exterior architectural 
embellishments ; in the interior, on the contrary, it is very tasteful, rich 
in silver and gold, with pictures, carved wood, and draperies, and looks, 
in the dim light admitted, mystical enough to be suited to the Portu- 
guese Roman Catholic enmity to enlightenment. 

There is a great variety in the population of the town. As there are 
here Europeans of all nations, one sees countenances of every sort of 
physiognomy; but the native inhabitants of the place are a miserable 
race. ‘The men, indeed, may pass, for they possess at least eyes full of 
fire, erect forms, and smartness and activity in all their movements, 
though their clothing is very poor, and their appearance denotes scanti- 
ness of nourishment. But the women cannot be said to belong to “ the 

fair sex ;” it tvould be a usurped title if they laid claim to it. I was 
told that their undersized figures, slouching carriage, projecting cheek- 
bones, and hollow eyes, were the consequence of the hard labour to which 
they are subjected. The dark stamp one finds upon them all, the crisp 
woolly hair so often seen among them, would lead one to suppose that 
they are descendants of the negroes, who, as before related, had been 
imported by the early settlers among the Portuguese to cultivate the 
island. ‘There is nothing characteristic in their dress; it is in the Euro- 
pean style, and exhibits that mixture of finery and uncleanliness so often 
seen in our cities. It is different from that of the peasantry in the 
country, of whom I shall speak by-and-by. 

During the three days that we stopped there I made excursions to the 
two opposite sides of the island. — which was to the south-west, 
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took me through an uncommonly well cultivated country. Wheresoever 
a spot of earth was to be found. and sufficient moisture, a vineyard was 
planted. These are surrounded by stone walls, the vines are trained b 
means of a horizontal trellis-work of reeds, which keeps the earth beneath 
fresh. The grapes ripen here in the shade, and that appears to be the 
cause of the superiority of the Madeira wine. At one end of the vineyard 
there is always a place for the growth of these reeds, of which the trellis- 
work is composed, and in another corner stands a small dwelling, which 
scarcely deserves the name of a hut even. The walls are constructed of 
blocks of stone, but the roof is thatched, and gathered up into a point in 
the centre; there is but one opening—the door. The furniture is of the 
most wretched description, and the entire habitation does not appear in 
the slightest degree to offer anything of the comfort of a home. 

Probably the inhabitants of these desolate abodes look upon them 
merely as sleeping-places, about which it is not necessary to be very 
particular. They are almost always occupied in cultivating their gardens, 
in which, over and above the vines, are generally to be found some 
banana-trees, some guava bushes, and a palm-tree occasionally. The 
ground is of smouldered lava, very red and porous; besides the vine, 
potatoes and a small quantity of maize grow in it. 

The numerous aqueducts which are to be found in Madeira are in the 
highest degree advantageous to agriculture. Built in the form of small 
stone conduits, these issue from the hills, from whose sides they throw 
themselves, as it were, over hill and dale, creating coolness, freshness, and 
fertility. Thus irrigation saves the productions of the island; but no 
amount of skill has been able to engraft a green sward upon the red soil, 
and consequently the landscape, especially upon the higher ground, pre- 
sents that naked, barren appearance which characterises Madeira on a 
close view. 

No other agricultural instruments than a spade, and occasionally a very 
simply constructed plough, is necessary ; the loose earth can be turned up 
with the fingers, and to this cireumstance—that the work is by no 
means laborious, and does not require toil the whole year round—may be 
attributed the indolence and want of energy which have evidently 
become habitual to the country people. The peasantry generally have 
their cottages on leases from the proprietors who reside in Funchal ; of 
the profits the lessees retain one-fourth, a similar proportion goes to the 
owners, a fourth part to the King of Portugal, and a fourth to the 
worthy fathers in the monasteries. Consequently, as the peasantry 
possess nothing exclusively their own, but must work principally for other 
people, they too often sink into that state of apathy which has a cheerless 
aspect, and is so peculiarly Portuguese. Both the men and the women 
have an extremely upright carriage, which perhaps may be ascribed to 
their habit of carrying all burdens, even the heaviest, on their heads. 
There is nothing peculiar in their figures, unless it be their large feet, 
which are generally naked and dark brown. Of their clothing, the 
pantaloons and hats are the most remarkable ; the former, which are 
called culcas, reach from the waist to about the middle of the thigh, 
leaving the rest of the leg uncovered; the hat is a little leather cap, 
which scarcely covers the crown of the head, and which is finished by a 
peak about two inches in height. This cap-point is dipped in holy water 
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to secure the wearer the powerful protection of the Virgin Mary and all 
the saints. 

Round their huts are generally to be seen troops of children, all more 
or less dirty and noisy, and who often annoy those passing by begging 
in a greedy and pertinacious manner. The peasantry are extremely tem- 
perate and frugal in their living; they eat little else than onions and 
bread. One always meets them humming some air or other, and in the 
evening they often assemble near one of their huts, and dance to the 
music of the guitar. Their intellectual resources are at a very low ebb, 
but this deficiency may be ascribed to the indolence of their priests. The 
Jesuits, now banished, had the merit of having established several schools, 
but these have since fallen into decay. ‘There is great emigration from 
the island ; it is said that thousands remove every year to the Brazils or 
the English West India colonies. 

I pursued my way, as I have already mentioned, first through the 
more cultivated tracts, full of life and movement, though not of corre- 
sponding prosperity. I ascended several hills, and obtained from their 
summits a delightful view over the country which lay beneath, over the 
city, and the sea. In the evening our two parties joined each other, and 
we betook ourselves to a posada, a privileged royal country inn, where 
the sign was a painting of the Portuguese arms. Here we found two 
miserable rooms, filled with low people, and the entertainment afforded 
was of the poorest description. When we asked to be accommodated 
with lodgings for the night, we were told that none were to be had there, 
but they promised to obtain some excellent ones forus. Thereupon they 
conducted us to a house situated in a vineyard, which consisted of one 
single room, the only furniture of which was an old bedstead and a table! 
In this primitive abode we made the best arrangements we could; we 
had some straw brought in, on which the whole party were glad to seek 
repose. 

We took our departure next morning ; my intention was to set out for 
the mountain ridges on the right, where I hoped to find richer vegetation ; 
but when my guide, a Portuguese boy, saw that I turned my steps 
towards the hills, he refused to accompany me, for he had entered into 
no engagement to go everywhere with me. I could not help admiring 
his prudence afterwards ; I think I never attempted a more toilsome 
journey. My way lay through cultivated fields until I reached the hills, 
where the narrow footpath which led to the more elevated regions brought 
me now to the highest summit, now down again into the deepest valleys. 
But if this marching up and down hill was very fatiguing, I was rewarded 
by the most charming views which everywhere presented themselves to 
my eye. Here I looked down on a lovely vale, through which passed a 
tolerably wide road, thronged with men and mules picturesquely grouped; 
the small white houses, surrounded by rose-bushes and other flowering 
plants, the fields of sugar-cane, the dark background of rocks, forming 
a characteristic and pleasing scene, in harmony with the clear skies and 
the brilliant rays of the golden sun ; there I would see from the depths 
of a rocky defile, hemmed in between hills that seemed rising to the 
heavens, the sides of those eminences actually laden with a vegetation the 
equal of which, in splendour and luxuriance, I had never beheld. Little 
huts were perched here and there, giving signs of the proximity of human 
beings even amidst these stilly mountain solitudes, and winding paths and 
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aqueducts evinced that they were not altogether without industry. In 
one of these valleys I fell in with a fine cataract, whose waters rushed 
amidst and over large masses of rock, forming an agreeable variety in the 
scenery. I intended to have returned over the hills, but I found it was 
impossible, I was so overcome with fatigue, and glad I was to take the 
shortest route to Funchal, which I reached in a state of utter weariness 
and exhaustion. 

The next morning I hired a horse for the journey to the east side of 
the island, where are situated the highest mountain regions. The road, 
which was steep, overhung the sea and the beach beneath, and passed the 
beds of many dried-up mountain streams. On the declivity of the hill 
were several villas, doubtless constructed with immense trouble and ex- 
pense, adorned with terraces, gardens, and vineyards. Nothing can be 
more charming than these small houses, around which, in the open air, 
bloom all those flowers we are glad to have in flower-pots in our hot- 
houses, mingling with pomegranates, myrtles, and apricot-trees. This 
little paradise seems, as it were, to hover over the yawning gulf below, 
whose hollow waves are heard faintly murmuring as if from afar. High 
above all these villas, enthroned on a lofty rock, stands the beautiful 
convent of Nostra SenHORA DEL Monre, with its two shining white 
towers, which are perceived from a great distance at sea. In order to 
form a correct idea of the wonderful mountain formations and picturesque 
views in Madeira, one assuredly ought to visit the east side of the island. 
The highest peak in Madeira is not less than 6238 English feet above 
the level of the sea, and its head is generally veiled by clouds. 

In regard to the natural history of Madeira, it has already been men- 
tioned that the soil consists of lava mingled with lime of a reddish-yellow 
tint. All these volcanic masses rest upon a deep substratum of transition 
rock, whence it has been inferred that the island is not the result of any 
sudden eruption of a volcano, but that it was the work of a succession of 
eruptions from a central crater. In the very centre of the hills there 
exists a valley, or rather a natural hollow, which has long been looked 
upon as that primary crater. 

Madeira exhibits in its vegetation an extraordinary combination of the 
productions peculiar both to Europe and to Africa ; yet it is a well-known 
fact that the Flora of the island is poorer than that of the neighbouring 
continents ; for at Madeira there have hitherto not been found more than 
five hundred indigenous plants, a number less than the quantity which 
may be observed in the royal park at Stockholm. Amidst the highest hills 
are to be found forests of walnut-trees, and the Erica arborea, so peculiar 
to Madeira—an arboreous vine, which grows to thirty feet in height, its 
stem being four feet in thickness. Wheat and barley are imported from 
North America, not nearly enough being raised in the island for its own 
consumption. The animals are almost the same as those found in Europe. 
Poultry are rare ; fresh-water fish scarcely ever found ; swallows remain 
there the whole year round, with the exception of a few days during the 
lowest winter temperature. 

Madeira exists by its wine. The island is said to produce annually 
30,000 pipes of wine, the finer kinds of which go to England, the West 
Indies, and North America; Russia, and the countries on the Baltic,. 
consume also a large quantity. There are three kinds of Madeira wine— 
Tinto, Sercial, and Malvasia. The grapes are imported from Sicily and 
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the banks of the Rhine; they grow at the height of 2700 feet, and on 
all kinds of soil. Nevertheless, the culture of the vine is not carried to 
great perfection in Madeira. 

Madeira is a spot that, under a good government, and with active, 
industrious inhabitants, might, with its fine climate, its fertile soil, and 
its situation, become a blessing to the world and to itself. But Portugal 
is not a country to encourage its colonies or promote their success, There 
reigns over the whole island a dull, melancholy torpor, which, as the 
Creator has been so bountiful to it, is the more remarkable and the more 
to be regretted. One seems to read this inscription on the shores of 
Madeira: “ What God made good man has spoiled.” One has a very 
peculiar feeling on taking leave of these magnificent islands ; one longs 
for the free ocean, where the grandeur of creation is not dragged down 
by the littleness of mankind, and where the dark power of superstition 
is unknown. 











THE LAST LETTER. 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 





ABOVE the dark and rugged street ‘ ‘Not long shall you be left alone— 
Of one poor squalid town, The bardest times are o’er— 

With biting winks and driving sleet This cruel war will soon be done, 
The Christmas-eve came down. And I be free once more. 

Through many a window glowed the light | I have been safe where shot and shell 
From hearths which brightly burned ; Dealt death on every side— 

And many a welcome hailed, that night, Where many a brave man wounded fell, 
Some wanderer returned. | And many a soldier died.’ ” 

But through the darkness and the cold, She climbs the bleak and rugged hill, 
With eager footsteps sped The destined goal is near— 

A feeble woman, bowed and old, Poor throbbing heart! be still, be still, 
A toiler for her bread ; Thou hast no doubt nor fear. 

The worn-out rags her form which cloaked The eager question’s asked: O joy! 
Could give but scanty heat, A letter! Well she knew 


The freezing mud-pools splashed and soaked | The promise of her own dear boy, 


Around her hurrying feet. Once pledged, was ever true. 





Day after day her years were past With tears of gladness low she knelt 
In toil and penury, Upon the empty street ; 

Yet hope’s glad radiance was cast ~ And then, her long day’s toil unfelt, 
On even such as she. She homeward turned her feet, 

She had one brave and loving boy, A cheerless home, you would have said— 
A soldier, far away ; Nor food, nor fire, nor light— 

Her all of earthly pride and joy The glimmering cinders almost dead— 
In that one darling lay. Her jey made all seem bright. 

Her trembling hand a letter held She fanned the embers to a blaze, 
(’Twas soiled, and creased, and worn), Her slender rushlight sought, 

For two long months had seen it spelled And close beside its feeble rays 
Full oft, from night to morn ; The precious letter brought. 

She murmured to herself the words A curl of soft bright chesnut hair 
Which had lent strength and life Falls shining on her hand, 

To the spent soul’s relaxing chords Sent by some pious comrade’s care 
Through weeks of weary strife. From that far foreign land. 

Light shadows flitted o’er the blinds, For he is dead—ay, dead and cold! 

d voices glad and sweet Her lips sent forth no cry— 

Were sounding on the howling winds No sound of lamentation told 

That swept the lonely street. Her inward agony. 


She smiled, and said, ‘‘‘ You must not grieve, | The long night waned, the Christmas morn 
But, mother, hopeful be, Broke coldly in the sky ; 

For on the coming Christmas-eve But ere the festal day was born, 
You shall have news from me. Life had with hope passed by. 
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THE CYRENAICA.* 


Tue Cyrenaica, or, as it was called under the Ptolemys, Pentapolis— 
the region of the five cities—is a little district of hills and table-lands, 
insulated amidst sands and water, yet itself so well watered with frequent 
rains and perennial springs, that, although in the present day, like many 
other beauteous spots in Africa and in Asia, it presents little more than 
the ruins of its former opulence and splendour, still does it ever, as far as 
nature is concerned, seem to be a fit place for an earthly Paradise—the 
chosen site of the Garden of the Hesperides. 

With some exceptions, arising from inconveniences almost inseparable 
from travel, and from the isolated position of the Arabs, upholdin 
barbarism and fanaticism to a degree rarely met with in other places, 
Mr. Hamilton’s impressions of the exceeding beauty of this favoured 
spot appear to have been the same as those of the few other travellers 
who have ventured into the same little-frequented regions, and such as 
no doubt influenced the Therzans, when they quitted their native island 
in the Hgean Sea to plant a colony between Carthage and Egypt. 

Benghazi, now the principal town in the district, and the seat of 
government, is but a poor place, a collection of one-storied houses or 
huts, with two insignificant whitewashed marabuts, or sheikhs’ tombs, and 
a square castle, flanked with round towers, standing on the sea-shore, but 
unrelieved by a single minaret, or even by the dovecots which render 
many of the mud villages on the Nile so picturesque. The great draw- 
back to comfort at Benghazi is to be found in innumerable flies. 
Swarms cluster round the inflamed eyes of the children, and no one 
takes the trouble to drive them away : 


The flies form a remarkable feature, which must not be omitted in describing 
Benghazi. None of the plagues of Egypt could exceed them, and they often 
during the day render writing, or any occupation which does not leave one hand 
free for the fan, utterly impossible. They exist in myriads; hence, the Turks 
call Benghazi the fly kingdom; and the flies by their pertinacity and voracity 
evidently show that this is their own opinion. Nothing but continual fanning 
can keep them off; even the mosquito-net being unavailing against plagues 
which creep as well as fly. When very thirsty they draw blood, even through 
one’s stockings, their bite resembling the sharp pricking of a leech; and wafers 
left upon a table entirely disappear under their attacks in a very short time. 
In the evening, if disturbed on the curtains, they rise in hundreds, making a 
rushing noise like pheasants when a well-stocked cover is beaten. In addition 
to the plague of flies, the shrill trumpet of mosquitoes keeps one constantly on 
the gui vive, but their bite is not venomous like that of the mosquitoes of Syria, 
Egypt, or even Italy; and it is rather the association of ideas which renders 
them harassing, than any actual injury they inflict. Other insects, though not 
unknown, are seldom seen, or with a little care may be entirely avoided. The 
first day I was in Benghazi my servant killed a tarantula, a hideous, rough- 
backed, flat-headed lizard, in the room I was put up in; but I have not seen a 
second. Nor have I met with any scorpions, though they are sometimes found ; 
their bite is hardly to be called venomous. So insensible is the Arab epidermis 





* Wanderings in North Africa. By James Hamilton. London: John Murray. 
1856, 
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to pain, that a native hardly takes the trouble to apply even a little butter or 
honey to the wound. 3 


From Benghazi, Mr. Hamilton took the coast-line to ancient Cyrene, 
now called Grennah. The ride on the approach to the old Greek city is 
described as worth a journey from Europe. After passing shetigh au 
valley containing many splendid old junipers, under which goats flocked 
together were enjoying the shade, they came to a spring of living water, 
called Menezzah Wad Fairyeh. The rest of the journey was over a 
range of low, undulating hills, offering, perhaps, the most lovely sylvan 
scenery in the world : 


The country is like a most beautifully arranged Jardin Anglais, covered with 
pyramidal clumps of evergreens, variously disposed, as if by the hand of the 
most refined taste; while dosquets of junipers and cedars, relieved by the pale 
olive and the bright green of the tall arbutus-tree, afford a most grateful shade 
from the mid-day sun. In one of these bowers I had my carpet spread for 
luncheon; some singing-birds joined their voices to the lively chirping of the 
grasshoppers, and around fluttered many a gaily-painted butterfly. The old 
capital of the Pentapolis was before me, yet I was strongly tempted to pitch my 
tent for a time in this fairy scene. 

“ Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aqui lene caput sacra.” 


Whoever has traversed these fresh groves in the parching heat of an African 
July can understand the enthusiastic praises of the older writers, and why the 
Arabs, coming from the Desert, called the country the Green Mountain. As 
we approached Cyrene, this exuberant vegetation disappeared, and in its place 
we passed through long avenues of tombs, hewn in the rock, or out of it; next 
we came in sight of the ruined towers of the old city walls; and then, through 
a long line of ruins, we reached the street of Battus, where a narrow gorge 
opens upon a magnificent view over plains and hills to the blue Mediterranean. 
I rode on to the cave whence widine the perennial spring of Cyre, took a 
draught of its bright, cool water, and fixed my temporary home beneath the 
world-famed fountain, amidst the countless ruins of temples and public 
buildings. 

Having established his camp in a delightful position, Mr. Hamilton 
soon found that, to obtain any true notion of the details of the ruins, he 
must adopt a plan for visiting, in some kind of order, the vast labyrinth 
which lay before him. There were many miles of Necropolis, extending 
all round the city, and in some places the monuments and sarcophagi 
rose in terraces of ten and even twelve rows, one above the other. The 
ruins of the town itself, however, are in such a state of dilapidation, that 
it required a great deal of study to obtain a satisfactory idea of their 
nature; there were few remains of private dwellings aboveground, and 
extensive excavations were necessary to uncover them. The chief object 
that attracts the traveller’s attention is the fountain of Cyre—the cause 
which led to the choice of this site for building the city, and, in the days 
of its prosperity, the spot round which most of the public buildings were 
grouped. Though the volume of water which it pours out has much 
diminished, even in the memory of man, it is still the most abundant 
spring in the neighbourhood ; and flocks of sheep and goats, and herds 
of cattle, daily cover the ground where once the sacred rites of Apollo, 
or the affairs of their prosperous commerce, assembled the citizens of 


Cyrene. 
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As the traveller stands in front of the fountain looking to the sea, a 
broad terrace or platform, 700 feet in length, and supported by a lofty 
and very massive wall, which is still in great part entire and covered 
with ruins, lies at his feet; while beyond, the long lines of the Eastern 
Necropolis wind round the curves of the hills, and the plain beneath is 
seen dotted with ruins, or intersected by old roads. To the left, im- 
mediately beneath the fountain, are the remains of a very large building, 
whose massive fragments of marble cornices and columns indicate its 
importance, and point out the remains of the Temple of Apollo. Mr. 
Hamilton believes that he also found traces of the monument of Battus, 
mentioned by Pindar, as standing at the end of the market-place. One 
of the best-preserved monuments in Cyrene is the old Greek theatre. 
Its form, nearly three-fourths of a circle, occupied by seats, is almost 
perfect, but the proscenium has disappeared. The ruins, indeed, of a city, 
concerning whose vicissitudes history is unusually silent, are very ex- 
tensive; but Mr. Hamilton justly sums up concerning them : 


To sum up in a few words, the traveller finds enough to convey the general 
impression of the past splendour of a luxurious city, but little to satisfy a re- 
fined taste, and nothing of which it can be said, if we except the great reservoir, 
“This is, indeed, magnificent!’ In a commercial community, containing phi- 
losophers and physicians, the theatre and the turf may be cultivated as 
relaxations from the money-getting toils of the desk, but, as far as I remember, 
excepting aristocratic Venice, history furnishes no example of such a people 
having attained more than an initiative excellence in the fine arts. 


From Cyrene, Mr. Hamilton went to Caicab, a place about four hours 
distant, to pay his respects to Bekir Bey, the governor of the Arabs in 
the district, after which he continued his explorations of the mountain 
Necropolis and other remains around Cyrene. Among the spots which 
particularly struck him in this wilderness of ruins, was the Wady Bil 
Ghadir, or the Valley of Verdure, which introduces a characteristic de- 
scription of the whole scenery of the neighbourhood : 


The Wady Bil Ghadir, the Valley of Verdure, was one of the many beautiful 
ravines in this country which particularly attracted my admiration; it was one 
of my favourite haunts; and often did I climb its sides—occasionally at the 
risk of my neck—or saunter more safely in the perpetual shade of its stream- 
course. In the neighbourhood of Grennah, the hills abound with beautiful 
scenes, and these I gradually discovered in my rides; some of them exceeded 
in richness of vegetation, and equalled in grandeur, anything that is to be found 
in the Apennines. About a mile from the town on the south, one comes upon 
extensive remains of a fortress situated on the edge of one of these ravines, the 
Wady Leboaitha, which runs nearly due east; the valley is filled with tombs, 
and frequented by countless flights of wood-pigeons. Following the ravine, 
and turning to the left, we enter the Wady Shelaleh, which presents a scene 
beyond my powers of description. The olive is here contrasted with the fig, 
the tall cypress and the dark juniper with the arbutus and myrtle, and the 
pleasant breeze, which always blows through the valley, is laden with balmy 
perfumes. In the midst of this wonderful richness of nature appear the grey 
rocks, hollowed into large and inaccessible caverns, or gently receding in wooded 
slopes, and sometimes rising perpendicularly, and meeting so as to leave but a 
narrow passage between them. 


Cyrene appears altogether to be a charming retreat; and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s descriptions lead the reader at once to understand and to appreciate 
the selection of a spot apparently so repulsively situated and circumstanced 
as the site for a colony of Greeks. 
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I cannot (he says, upon reluctantly striking his tent after a six weeks’ ex- 
ploration of these ruins) quit my pleasant quarters near the fountain without a 
few words in praise of a country where I have found both recreation and health. 
I have already told what abundant materials of interest it offers to the anti- 
quarian, The sportsman will find ample employment among the red-l 
partridges, quails, and kata’ah, a sort of yellow grouse, and a little further 
south, he will meet with the gazelle and the wth my or bustard; while the 
lover of a luxurious climate, decked with all the beauties of nature, will sym- 
pathise in the story of the Odyssey, and easily picture to himself the difficulty 
with which the Ithacan tore away his companions from the land of the 
Lotophagi. A more delightful residence for the summer months cannot be 
imaged. The nights and mornings are always cocl. In the daytime the ther- 
mometer ranges from 75 degrees to 98 degrees, the highest I have seen it; but 
there blows all day a cool breeze from the sea, which renders the heat insensible 
in the tent, and quite endurable on horseback. The means of comfortable 
existence are by no means wanting. A sheep costs from 4s. 6d. to 6s., and will 
keep good for four days ; vegetables and fruit can be obtained from Derna, 
where the grape, the banana, the pear, and the water-melon, are abundant ; 
potatoes, bamias, tomatoes, cucumbers, and many other vegetables, may also be 
had there. Vegetables are likewise cultivated in this neighbourhood, in the 
little gardens of the Bedawin; and the milk of their cows affords the richest 
cream I ever tasted, though the pale butter which is made from it is not very 
good. A man must, therefore, be very hard to please, as far as the substantial 
necessaries of life are concerned, if he be not satisfied with such fare as this 
country affords; of course, wine, beer, biscuits, cheese, and such other super- 
fluities, must be obtained from Malta. 

It ought not to be omitted, however, to mention, that there is a 
nuisance in Cyrene of a rather serious character. A small community of 
Dervishes, or Marabuts, as they are called there, have established them- 
selves in one of the largest tombs, not far from the fountain, and their 
fanaticism is so extravagant that they threatened to shoot our traveller 
if he even passed by their door ! 

From Cyrene, Mr. Hamilton proceeded along the coast, by the Okbah 
Pass, to Derna—a town composed in reality of four Ana amid 
gardens, groves of palms, and pleasant vineyards, and with an air of 
prosperity far surpassing that of Benghazi. Thence he returned by 
Cyrene to Barca, daughter and rival of Cyrene, and where were also 
many ruins of interest, but more broken up, as the Greek colony was 
there succeeded by a Saracenic town. After a visit to two other sites of 
antiquity, Tolmeita and Tancra, he returned to Benghazi. Our traveller 
started hence on a more extended journey, by Angila and Jalo, to the 
renowned Siwah, or Ammon, and thence by the lesser oasis to Cairo. 
The Arabs of the interior proved to be far more troublesome than those 
of the west. At Siwah, Mr. Hamilton pitched his tent on a wide plain 
to the south of the town; to the right was an extensive palm-grove, with 
a few clumps in front of the principal plantation, the nearest about a 
hundred yards off; behind and to the left rose some limestone rocks, and 
near them a square building, the castle in which a garrison was formerly 
lodged. In front, the town rose like a lofty fortress, built on a conical 
rock, entirely concealed by the houses, which, joining one another, 
seemed to form a single many-storied edifice. To the west of this 
another rock, quarried with numerous caverns, rose to a considerable 
height; on one side of the rock, and in the space between it and the 
town proper, houses, in the ordinary style of mud architecture, were 
built, the largest among them being tenanted by Sheikh Yusuf. 
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After dinner, I was smoking my chibouque and marking in my note-book the 
little I had observed or heard during the day, when three shots were fired, the 
balls passing with a loud whistling through my tent just over my head. At 
first I thought little of the incident, believing it was a rough joke meant to 
frighten me; so I merely looked at my watch and noted the circumstance in my 
note-book. It was perfectly dark, and from the door of my tent nothing was 
visible, nor should There thought more of it but for the violent barking of my 
dog, which showed that it heard people, who were invisible to me. I sent a 
servant, therefore, to Yusuf’s, to acquaint him with what had passed, and soon 
after he was gone, the firing recommenced. J now began to think the affair 
more serious than I had supposed; I heard one gun hang fire close to my tent, 
and, turning, saw its muzzle pressed against the wall of the tent on the shadow 
of my head; I therefore had all the lights put out, and went cautiously out to 

et a view of my assailants. The night was so black that this was impossible, 
But it also favoured my evasion; after counting eleven volleys, which gave me 
grounds to suspect that there was a numerous body of men in the date-trees to 
the right, I, with my servant, went up to the Sheikh Yusuf’s house, abandoning 
the tents to their fate. Moving cautiously across the plain, which separated u 
from the town, and climbing the steep strect which led to his house, we could 
still see the fire of the enemy’s guns, and the more frequent flashes in the pan, 
to which we probably owed our escape. 

The servant whom I had sent there had returned, saying that he could not 
make himself heard at Yusuf’s, but when we reached the door a vigorous appli- 
cation of the butt-end of my rifle roused him; having admitted me, I told him 
what had happened, adding, that I should stay with him till morning. He 
immediately sent some of his people to protect the tents, which they found had 
not been entered, though there were seven shots in the one in which I had 
passed the day, and one shot had passed immediately over the place where | 
was reclining when the attack commenced; had I been sitting up instead of 
lounging, it could not have missed me. By one of those strange chances which 
one feels to be providential, I had just after sunset ordered a larger tent to be 
pitched, in which to dine and sleep; I had been all the morning in a small 
umbrella one, at which the shots were principally aimed, and to this circum- 
stance must my escape be ascribed. 


The Siwy, or Arabs of Siwah, are among the most fanatical and 
intractable of their race. They kept Mr. Hamilton in durance vile, 
heaping all kinds of annoyances and insults upon him, till, in consequence 
of a letter he had got forwarded to Cairo, a party of Bashi-Buzuks 
arrived to effect his liberation. ‘This was after six weeks’ detention, and 
our traveller was enabled by the arrival of this opportune escort not only 
to obtain his liberty, but also to make some explorations of the interior 
of Siwah, of the antiquities of Agharmy, the ruins of Beled er Nom, thie 
Necropolis of the Ammonians, and of other remnants of olden time in the 
neighbourhood. While detained at Siwah, Mr. Hamilton was visited by 
a Moghrabi, or Moor, from Tangiers, El Gibely by name, who professed 
to be versed in the black arts. 

He was a perfect, menenes of this class of adventurers ; pnuees to have 


a familiar : ppl a djin who waits upon him, and tells him the secrets of 
futurity. He wrote charms to discover treasures, and to cure all manner of 


diseases, and I almost think had ended by believing in them himself. The day 
after I was shut up in Yusuf’s house he took an opportunity of vaunting to me 
highly the virtues of his amulets, particularly of one which renders its possessor 
ball-proof. He fancied, probably, that this was the moment to effect a profitable 
sale, and I asked questions, and listened to him with a grave attention which 
must have given 


iim great hopes. In this he overrated my credulity; but I 
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repaid his communicativeness in kind, by describing to him the wonders of the 
electric telegraph, which I thought would astonish him; but in this I was in 
turn iy ET as he listened to my accounts of instantaneous m 

seut over land and sea, without expressing a doubt, or even asking how such 
—— were performed. In fact, he already knew all about it—* It was the 
djin. 

I one day sent for him to perform the often-talked-of miracle, or trick of the 
ink-spot in a child’s hand. A young negro, about nine years old, was intro- 
duced, and the inscription on his forehead was written with all due ceremony, 
the seal was drawn in his hand, the coriander seed was burned under his nose, 
until the poor child’s eyes ran with tears, and the fear he was in covered his 
forehead with big drops of sweat. After some time he saw a person in the ink- 
spot ; he was then told to order him to bring another, whom he was not long in 
fancying he saw; but he then became quite wild, and neither the muttered 
surah, nor the repeated orders of the Moghrabi had any further effect. The 
child could see nothing more. I regarded the experiment with the most incre- 
duious caution; and, though it certainly failed, 1 was not convinced that so- 
called animal magnetism would not give an explanation of the phenomena, such 
as trustworthy Arabs have assured me they had themselves seen. Leo 
Africanus speaks of these conjurers with the utmost contempt; and, I believe, 
all later Europeans who have written on the subject regard the proceeding as a 
gross trick; but in these countries it is universally believed, even by men who 
laugh at the usual apparatus of charms and amulets. One of my friends 
brought me a manuscript, which he had found among the effects of a Moghrabi 
who died here many years ago, in which the whole process is explained; it was 
essentially the same as that used by El Gibely, who, probably to enhance the 
mystery of the proceeding in my eyes, added, besides the two lines which are 
written on the foabaall a sort of star over the nose, and inscriptions on each 
eyebrow. 

Two thousand female dromedaries, belonging to the Viceroy, were 
pasturing on what was once Lake Mareotis, but is now an extensive plain, 
covered with dark shrubs, and dotted with low, yellow mounds—the best 
camel-browsing ground in Egypt. 

Here ended Mr. Hamilton’s desert journey. Nor was it, he adds, 
without feelings of pleasure that he found himself once more within 
the circuit of Eastern civilisation. ‘‘ But,” he also continues, in the 
same strain as other travellers, “‘it must not be supposed that I left 
the desert without some feelings of regret.’ Desert travel has, indeed, 
strange to say, its pleasures as well as its tribulations—its charms as well 
as its horrors—but probably it is better to contemplate the former as re- 
trospective than as prospective. Annoyances become insignificant in the 
retrospect, but they are not the less proportionably great when one is 
actually suffering from them. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By E. P. Rowse tt. 


IV. 


THE COUSIN WHO DID NOT GET THE FORTUNE. 


Ir was Christmas-day, about two o'clock. We are apt to associate 
with Christmas-day, clearness, brightness, cheerfulness; but on this day 
it was gloomy and wretched enough, cold, dark, and raining fast. And 
certain_,, in the coffee-room of Spriggs’s Hotel, situated in one of the 
streets leading from Fleet-street to the river, the utter want of comfort 
without seemed to find its portrait within. The idea of dining in a 
London coffee-room on Christmas-day is absolutely shocking. A shudder 
runs through the frame at the notion of any one being so very forlorn as 
to be compelled to take his mid-day meal on this high day under such 
depressing circumstances. The repast of bacon and greens in a country 
hovel is, on that day, shared with friends and relatives; and in what house 
is there not something of the nature of a plum-pudding? The very 
workhouse tables, as we know, on Christmas-day present sights which 
must be somewhat dangerous to intellects whose common range of con- 
templation is gruel, and the equilibrium of which, therefore, might be 
destroyed by the too sudden exhibition of astounding novelty. The 
nation grows wonderfully benevolent about the 20th of December. There 
is an amount of pathos contained in the advertising columns of the Times 
which fairly overwhelms the Christian giver. And the appeals are mag- 
nificently responded to. ‘There seems always a desperate determination 
to prevent any one going without a good dinner on that day for lack of 
means. One would suppose that the eating roast beef and plum-pudding 
were a sort of charm against ill-fortune during the year about to be born. 
Well, may Christmas-day never lose its brightness! When we find 
people beginning to be careless about the roast beef and plum-pudding 
we shall fancy there are safer places to live in than our Old England. 
We shall be sure there is something going wrong, that English hearts 
are dangerously changing, that English strength is seriously diminishing, 
that English happiness is ominously waning. Brighter and brighter may 
each Christmas-day be to us! Asa test of our onward progress, we will 
accept our increasing affection and reverence for that high and holy 
festival. 

Spriggs’s Hotel is not a very superb establishment, and its coffee-room 
is not a very lively or striking apartment. When its solitary occupant 
(a rather stout, fair man, of about three-and-twenty) had looked about 
him, stared at the little tables, ordinarily crowded—at the benches and 
chairs, carefully hidden from view, most days, by human frames—surveyed 
the miserable little bit of fire, which seemed to be almost eloquent, in a 
melancholy way, concerning the nourishment which it so much needed, 
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but which was so barbarously withheld—taken a glance at himself in the 
old-fashioned, begrimed glass, and finally, had sat himself down before 
one of the windows to watch the heavily descending rain, he could not 
help saying (although in a light-hearted, cheerful way), “‘ Well, upon my 
honour, this, certainly, is ious as dreary as any man to whom 
spirits are prejudicial could possibly wish.” 

In a quarter of an hour a waiter appeared with dinner, and, as he put 
it on the table, he scrutinised curiously the customer, but with a deeply 
commiserating air withal, as much as to say, ‘ Now, really, I do pity 
you, poor wretch, that there’s not a human being will give you your 
dinner this day, but you must come and dine here, at Spriggs’s.” 

The young man, however, did not seem altogether to care about pity. 
He began his dinner with very good appetite, and when the waiter had 
disappeared and shut the door, he appeared to enter into conversation 
with certain invisible companions. 

‘‘ Now, my dear friend,” he muttered, “this is a little different from 
last Christmas-day, is it not? Then, one of a | smd of sixteen: now, 
number present—one, namely myself. Then, a dinner for an alderman : 
now, something which is called soup, but which may be green tea flavoured 
with porter, and a steak to follow: the which I dread to look upon. 

Then, champagne, claret, port, sherry, Madeira—zow, pale ale and weak 
sherry, strengthened with toast-and-water. Never mind, my friend. No 
use being miserable over it. Better here than in many places. Rather 
be here than with you, Jones, at Spraw’s dinner-party. Sooner eat my 
own steak, cousin Tubbs, than your turkey. I'll take wine with you, 
Thorneley ; yours is about the only physiognomy I care to see. Good 
fortune to both of us, and confusion to our enemies! Three cheers, if 
you please.” 

The steak here made its appearance. The waiter removed the cover, 
aud the customer regarded with some lengthening of visage a little red 
mass which lay revealed. 

‘“‘ Now that by the waiter is designated a steak,” he murmured (the 
functionary having retired); “its appearance is not inviting. My Christ- 
mas dinner will be small. Try a morsel, my friend—it may be better 
than it looks.” 

And it was better than it looked, and the forlorn gentleman made a 
very tolerable meal, after all. 

Dinner was concluded, and the table cleared, and a pint bottle of port 
supplied. 

‘“‘ Now, on my honour, Jones, this is not so bad, really, as it would 
seem. I don’t want your sympathy. Get out! The port is pretty 
good, and the company (namely, myself) is excellent. I want no change. 
I believe I’m better off than any of you. Captain Stately, here is to you. 
I wish you the fate you deserve, you pompous old hypocrite ! 

“There are a great many dinner-parties on this day, and many of 
them are very pleasant, I have no doubt. But I'll be bound to say there 
are as many gatherings which are felt by all present to be almost in- 
tolerable burdens. Why should I grumble? I have no bores here, no 
smiling faces and black hearts, no full purses and empty heads, no pompous 
idiots, no chattering fools. Henry Marsden, you have your own company ; 
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and while you have a light, cheerful spirit within you, you can be happy 
sitting alone, even in this dingy coffee-room, on Christmas-day.” 

Marsden’s eyes glistened as he thus soliloquised, and he rose and took 
a turn round the room. 

«The rain’s left off, I see. I may as well breathe a little purer air 
than resides within these walls.” 

He finished his pint of port, paid his moderate bill, and departed. 

Wandering down the Strand, he suddenly encountered a young man, 
with whom he shook hands warmly. 

‘¢ Where to, Thorneley ?” 

‘To dine with my uncle in Russell-square.” 

“ T’li walk part of the way with you.” 

There was a marked contrast in the exterior of the two young men. 
Thorneley was about the same age, but much the taller. Marsden was 
fair, and Thorneley was very dark ; and his thin, pointed features gave 
him a consumptive appearance. 

‘* Well, Thorneley, how goes on the new project ?” 

‘© My newspaper? Oh, admirably. I have made all my arrangements. 
It will come out next month. The title’s a fortune: Zhe News of All 
Nations. Capital, isn’t it ?” 

‘It’s very good, I’ve no doubt ; but I’m scarcely competent to judge.” 

“T tell you, Marsden,” said Thorneley, with eagerness, and his black 
eyes gleaming, ‘my fortune’s made. This paper will bring me in thou- 
sands a year.” 

‘On my honour, I hope it may ; but equally on my honour, I fear it 
will not pay its expenses.” 

** What a man you are! How you do love to damp one. But you 
can’t damage what is certain. I am sure I am right now.” 

‘“Why sure, my friend? There have been sundry other little matters 
before, you know, wherein you were sure.” 

‘Everybody must have some failures, Marsden, and I have had a few, 
of course; but the plan of this newspaper cannot fail.” 

“ Well, so be it. I say again, I heartily hope you may be right.” 

“Where are you going to dine, Marsden?” 

“71? Oh, Ive dined at Spriggs’s. A nice, cheerful place for a 
Christmas-day dinner.” 

* At Spriggs’s!| Why, what in the world took you there? I thought 
you would have dined with your cousin, Mr. Tubbs.” 

‘“‘ Ah, I haven’t seen you since I and my cousin quarrelled.” 

* What! Quarrelled with your only relative—that’s unlucky.” 

“Well, you see, it cannot be very surprising that I have not, since I 
have known him, regarded my cousin with any great complacency. You 
know that when I lived with my aunt Matilda, there was something like 
an understanding that she was to leave me her property, and though, to 
please her, I accepted a situation in a railway-office at a small salary, I 
confess I meant to give it up directly after her death. But there came 
between us those little differences and bickerings which gradually led to 
bitter quarrels, and finally to a complete estrangement. Upon this 
stepped in my worthy cousin and his family, who, before that time, she 
had utterly despised. Of course they widened the breach as much as 
they could: it was their interest to do so. Grand finale. My aunt dies— 
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every morsel of property goes to Tubbs. All my expectations are placed 
in their grave ; and I become a poor, seedy clerk, living on 120/. a year.” 

*‘ But about the quarrel with Tubbs ?” : 

“‘Oh, it came about in this way. You remember, when he came to 
London, he invited me civilly enough to call upon him, and I (who 
have not a fraction of what people call ‘high spirit’ about me) called 
accordingly. Why should we be enemies? Well, they were civil enough 
on that occasion ; but I paid several visits afterwards, and I found that as 
the circle of their friends enlarged, and Tubbs picked up one day Mr. 
Moneyman, the bill-broker; the next day, Mr. Highandmighty, a 
director in the Kamschatkan Bank; afterwards, Mr. Branchline, the 
railway director and contractor—without referring to his intimate friends 
Mr.' Butcher, the solicitor, and Mr. Speck, the stockbroker—that by 
degrees I was warned off the premises. At last Tubbs treated me in 
such fashion one evening, when he wanted to show off before the Kams- 
chatkan banker, that I forthwith marched out of the house.” 

“ And will never enter it again, I suppose, Marsden ?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. Iam sorry that Tubbs insulted me, and wish 
that he may make amends. If he were to come up now and hold out his 
hand, I should shake it warmly.” 

“ You would make a bad hero for a novel, Marsden.” 

**T don’t desire to be a hero in any way, Thorneley. I have no faith 
in heroes. A plain, straightforward course forme. Plenty of the sub- 
stantial, none of the sparkling. I hate humbug from the bottom of my 
soul.” 

*‘ Your course looks rather uphill just now. You will find it slow work 
at the railway.” 

“I do find it slow work—horrid, petty, drivelling, disgusting work— 
made a thousand times worse by the people who have the management 
of it.” 

“You don’t seem so quickly on the road to fortune as I could wish, 
Marsden. Now, if you had a share in the News of All Nations ? 

‘“‘T shouldn’t be journeying a step faster, my friend ; though, I repeat, 
I wish most sincerely your scheme may answer. No, I grant, as I look 
up to the dark clouds which are now rolling over us on this Christmas- 
day, I murmur a hope that next Christmas-day, if I live, the sky above 
me may be brighter, and things around me more cheerful than they are 
now.” 

“Ah, by that time the News of All Nations,” remarked Thorneley, 
musing, “will have established itself, and we can’t tell what changes it 
will have led to.” 

A painful feeling seemed to occur to Marsden as Thorneley spoke thus, 
and he furtively glanced at his companion. The dark, bright eye 
appeared to grow darker and brighter, and the thin features thinner and 
more pointed. 

“ We talk of next Christmas,” he remarked, sadly; “it is a long 
twelve months hence—a long twelve months.” 

‘“‘ You see,” resumed Thorneley, “ I do not seek large wealth. I shall 
retire early.” : 

‘Ah! retire early,” slowly repeated Marsden. 
They walked some minutes together, and neither spoke. 
Aug.—vVOL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXVUI. 2G 
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“You're not quite in spirits to-day, my friend,” said Thorneley, 


“ ~ at melancholy thoughts were within me, I confess,” replied 
Marsden; “‘but I never allow myself their questionable luxury long. 
‘Hope on,’ is my motto,—and I strive to obey it.” 

1. ‘ Conquer or die’ is mine,” said Thorneley. “Iam ambitious, you 
“Good; but I’d rather hear you say, ‘ Fail, yet live,” and then add 
my motto, ‘Hope on.’” 

“ Ah, that won't suit me. But wait till you see the News of All 
Nations. We won't spend another Christmas-day thus. Must you go 
back ?” 

“Yes; I must return now. Good-by.—Another Christmas-day,”’ re- 
peated Marsden, as he turned slowly away. “Ah! twelve long months 
before then, poor friend.” 


V. 
BRUNSWICE-SQUARE RECEIVES AN HONOUR. 


THERE was not much said about it. Mrs. Tubbs was in many things 
a shrewd woman, and she saw that her true policy was by no means to 
dwell unceasingly to her repentant husband on the subject of his late 
escapade, but to keep that matter as a sort of mighty reserve, only to be 
brought up on very great occasions, when victory in some sharp domestic 
contest might be exceedingly important, and needed to be achieved at 
any cost. There is, indeed, much mystery hanging over the entire cir- 
cumstance. Of course, it has been our earnest wish, irrespective of its 
having become our imperative duty in the performance of the great task 
which we have set ourselves in this compilation, to endeavour to the 
utmost to discover whether Mr. Tubbs really did commit the enormity 
for which he was so grievously punished. Now let the reader look at 
the following extract from Mr. 'Tubbs’s diary, referring to the affair : 

“Dined with Snokes and Pokes at the Grill Tavern. Thought S. 
and P, drank rather freely ; took very little myself.” (Then follows an 
account of his incarceration, &c.) “All this very unjust. Don’t think 
I assaulted any one after leaving the Grill. Might not have been—in 
fact was not—quite well; but am certain I was not intoxicated. Am 
quite clear what it was upset me—it was NoT the wine. It was my 
taking coffee instead of tea after dinner, which I am not used to. Was 
very well before the coffee, but directly I had taken it I felt uncomfort- 
able, and the air seemed to make me worse. Mem. Shall be careful not 
to repeat this error. 

‘‘T have satisfied Jane’s mind that it could not have been the wine; 
but she is rather inclined to think that the buttered toast I had with 
the coffee may have been the cause. 

“Took an opportunity to ask Dr. Bam what he thought of it, and he 
said he felt convinced there was something in Jane’s suggestion about 
the buttered toast. He had seen a great many cases among young men 
where total insensibility sometimes, and deliriwm tremens occasionally, 
had resulted from their foolishly indulging in coffee and buttered toast, 
after taking a very small quantity of wine. The doctor says he has 
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suffered himself in the same way, once or twice. Indeed, I remember 
once, when he dined with a party at the Anchor and Cartwheel, before 
he left Dubberley, he would insist on trying to stand on his head on the 
table. He had coffee then, I recollect, and buttered toast. How 
very singular it is, all this, and to what terrible misinterpretation it may 
give rise.” 

Now, reader, in the face of this extract, can you believe that Mr. 
Tubbs was guilty of the — preferred against him? No, no, no; 
you cannot believe it. If you feel inclined to believe it, pray burk the 
inclination at once. But you cannot believe it—you must not believe it. 
There will not be a red-nosed man in the country who will stand (or 
stagger) by you, if you believe it. It is not consistent with your cha- 
racter as a champagne and port-loving Englishman, to give to it credit. 
Remembering the white-bait enjoyment at Blackwall, the public dinner 
at the London Tavern, the snug affair for a dozen at the London Coffee 
House, you cannot believe it. Be firm, then, and nobly stemming the 
torrent of potty prejudice, declare Mr. Tubbs not guilty of the delin- 
quency laid to his charge. 

The first matter to be attended to was, of course, the procuring a 
house. A large number of localities were minutely inspected, and the 
rents of numerous domiciles inquired. The answers in this latter respect 
were seldom satisfactory. Our party had imagined they might find 
something to suit them in the neighbourhood of the parks, and were 
vastly dismayed on learning that houses which they guessed at about 804. 
a year, were letting for 400/. By degrees their views contracted, and 
at last, thoroughly worn out, they engaged one of the smaller houses in 
Brunswick-square. 

Then came the furnishing, and this also was an undertaking; but, as 
with all other tasks, the end arrived in time. Mr. Tubbs had a great 
liking for valuable curiosities, and his (unassisted) purchases in this way 
very much lightened his purse, without materially ornamenting his house. 
He used to depart in the morning, and after an absence of many hours 
return laden with a most remarkable collection of cracked coffee-cups, 
portions of china bowls, and such like valuable matters. 

“‘ Now what do you think of that, Mrs. Tubbs?” he used to say, dis- 
playing to her (while his own eyes glistened with admiration) a small 
teapot (wanting a lid), which looked uncommonly like the little ones 
sold to children at sixpence apiece. 

Mrs. Tubbs seemed doubtful. 

“Isn't that wonderful!” (pointing to a figure in blue, startlingly 
resembling a portion of the elegant willow-pattern, so long known and 
much admired). “ Baggs, of Bond-street, of whom I bought that, 
Jane, assured me that it was impossible to produce anything like it 
now. It’s many hundred years old, and very expensive.” 

Then Mr. Tubbs proceeded to buy pictures. He would have none 
but old masters, and he would buy them himself. The magnificent 
works he purchased used to come pouring in in a style that alarmed 
Mrs. Tubbs. “A Cock Fight, by Michael Angelo ;” and “ Schoolboys 
playing at Peg-in-the-Ring, by Claude,” he gave large sums for, and 
they were placed most conspicuously in his dining-room, ‘The Winner 
of the Last Derby, by Landseer,” was brought home one day in 
2@2 
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triumph, and such a sum paid for it that Mr. Tubbs did not spend 
another unnecessary penny for a month. 

Mr. Tubbs must have a library, too: so to all sales of old books Mr. 
Tubbs did go. Great purchases did he make—an immense number of 
volumes—so much for the large, so much for the small ; so much for the 
smart bindings, and something less for the soiled. The contents were 
various. There were a large number of treatises touching the whole 
art of cookery ; several on the breeding of pigs; one on a new and 
greatly improved method of pickling gherkins. There were sermons 
y the Rev. Ephraim Effins, a pulpit orator of the sixteenth century ; 
and poems by Thomas Smith, a gifted butcher’s boy, who, having had 
the misfortune to break his leg, took to writing poetry, and published a 
small volume by subscription. When they had been nicely arranged on 
shelves, they looked exceedingly well, those valuable works; and ever 
one remarked on the well-stocked appearance presented by Mr. Tubbs’s 
library. Probably Mr. Tubbs reaped quite as much benefit from his 
somewhat curious collection as many far wealthier gentlemen do from 
libraries much more costly. 

Well, when it was all done there was great rejoicing. The Tubbses 
now really felt that a great change had passed over them. Here was 
the evidence of money, here was tangible testimony as to fortune. The 
general dealer’s shop seemed gradually to recede from view; it floated 
away in the dim distance ; it became like a dream; a doubt began to 
surround it. Had there ever been such a place as Dubberley ?—had there 
ever been such a shop within its bounds?—had that shop been kept by 
any one bearing the honoured name of Tubbs? The whole party of 
the Tubbses began to grow doubtful on these points, in proportion as the 
fact settled and impressed itself on their minds that a family of the 
name of Tubbs—a very genteel, respectable family, possessed of nearly 
twenty thousand pounds—was now residing in Brunswick-square. 

The same strange, mysterious doubt, and the same beautiful conviction, 
pursued the same peculiar course in the mind of a fourth party. Dr. 
Bam, who, after leaving Dubberley, had been sadly forgetful of his old 
friends, and had not even answered a communication from Mrs. Tubbs 
relative to her old enemy—indigestion—for which in times of yore he 
had so successfully prescribed, now hearing recent events, did favour the 
Tubbses with a call ; did shake all their hands with both his hands ; did 
apologise earnestly for his negligence as above, on the score that “as they 
knew, he wes not a man of business” (under which excuse the Doctor 
cloaked every action of his life of which he had need to be ashamed) ; 
did prescribe, without fee, for Mrs. Tubbs’s dyspepsia ; and did declare, 
with hyzna laugh, that he would see them constantly “as a friend—as 
a friend.” 

And what makes Mr. Butcher, the lawyer, so friendly and so kind ? 
Wherefore comes he in of an evening so pleasantly to chat? Upon what 
account, save that on those smiles and that chat six-and-eightpence do 

w; save that they are the toasted cheese whereat the mouse doth 
nibble to his destruction; save that they are the straw which hideth the 
deep pit into which the unwary listener presently will fall. 

And Mr. Speck, why, worthy man, is he so well disposed, always 
mindful of his friend Tubbs, when good things do come? Why, but on 
account that brokerage is sweet, and Tubbs’s means will allow losses, 
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which the good things in question, sooner or later, will most surely 
bring. 

And Mr. Tubbs himself. Is it Tubbs ?—can it be Tubbs ? Remem- 
ber him serving the sanded sugar in the village shop ;—behold him in 
Brunswick-square, standing with his back to the fire in his dining-room, 
chinking the sovereigns in his pocket. What a change in his aspect! 
Mark now the fine, free, open demeanour. Is it possible that only a 
few months back this man packed up a pound of candles behind a counter, 
and said, “‘ Thank’ee, ma’am,” to the baker’s wife who paid for them ? 
Oh yes, dear reader, it is quite possible. Gold marvellously opens the 
countenance, stiffens the back, straightens the shoulders, expands the 
chest ; gold makes a weak eye powerful, a feeble voice strong; gold 
enlarges the intellect, gives it clearness and vigour. Oh, fall we down 
and worship gold, if we would be great in this nether world! It is a 
mighty exalter, a mighty refiner, a mighty purifier. There was not a 
man who did not feel that Tubbs had become an excellent man, an ad- 
mirable man, a true friend. Tubbs was a pattern. Oh, worship Tubbs 
with twenty thousand pounds ! 

And sweetly smiling little man, wert thou not conscious that the world 
to thee had altered? As they crowded round thee and pressed thy palms, 
with looks of glee and words of honey, didst thou not feel the sun upon 
thee brightly shining, and know that thou wert worthy of esteem? Oh, 
certainly. If bashfulness threatened, a thought of the banker’s-book 
checked it ; if the tongue hesitated, a chink of the sovereigns made it 
move glibly. Weakness would assail sometimes, but Tubbs, feeling there 
was no excuse for it, met it, fought with it, and overcame it. 

As thou walkedst along the broad highway, who could fail to perceive 
the change which the possession of twenty thousand pounds had wrought 
in thee? What beggar but felt that it were but wasting breath to ask of 
thee alms, for that thou hadst twenty thousand pounds ? As thou didst 
march up the middle aisle in the parish church on Sundays, was not 
twenty thousand pounds written on thy forehead and in thy self-satisfied 
smirk, and muttered in thy singing and responding? Did it ever escape 
thy recollection, that he thousand pounds ? 

Shine gently, sun! scorch not the man with money; blow gently, wind 
chill not the man with money. In this great land, remember, we worshi 
the man with money ; and if we ourselves be men with money we call 
for worship. And the worshippers are ready ; they cling to us, they 
hang upon us, they share our loves and hatreds, our tastes and dislikes ; 
they are ever with us; our little weaknesses are pleasant virtues, our 
pride is a consciousness of “ positio n,”’ our idleness is modesty, our wrath 
is righteous indignation. All this they say—this mighty mass of fol- 
lowers—until we lose the money, or we die. But who thinks of poverty 
whilst he is rich, or of death when so smileth life upon him? Who 
dreads darkness while the sun shines, or cold while the summer heat 

revails ? Let not these thoughts intrude. Tubbs is alive, and strong, 
and well; Tubbs is full of vigour; Tubbs is clever and careful, and Tubbs 
hath twenty thousand pounds. Wherefore, ye poor friends of Tubbs, 
seeking to grow rich ; wherefore, ye rich friends of Tubbs, seeking to 
row richer ; wherefore, all ye who need this world’s goods, me ye this 


my call so full of this world’s wisdom, “ Oh, worship Tubbs, with twenty 


thousand pounds !” 
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SCISSORS-AND-PASTE-WORK 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


IV.—Froupe’s History or ENGLAND.* 


Tne author of Shadows of the Clouds, and the Nemesis of Faith, has 
taken to History-writing, on a severe method and a large scale; and 
here are the first fruits—of a flavour to set some teeth on edge, and of a 
quality to trouble the digestion of other besides confirmed dyspeptics. 

rom the author of those fictions, something original and independent in 
the way of History might naturally be looked for. And as the result 
shows, not in vain. His adventurous réle in the present volumes is, in 
effect, to disperse the Shadows of the Clouds that darken the fair name 
and fame of our eighth Harry; and to play the Nemesis of our tradi- 
tional Faith in the fair name and fame of Anne Boleyn. He seeks to 
rehabilitate Blue Beard ; and, as one means to that end, to disenchant 
us of all respectful sympathy for No. 2 in that marrying man’s select 
series of wives. 

Henry VIII. has left a name that by no means smells sweet and blos- 
soms in the dust. Bluff and burly Englishman though he was, in certain 
fundamental points of character and disposition, Englishmen in general, 
and Englishwomen very particularly, hold him in no sort of liking. 
Foreigners use his name as a by-word for royal infamy; he is their 
béte noire in the black annals of perfide Albion’s monarchy. 


L’ours Henri Huit, pour qui Morus en vain pria, 
was bracketed, only the other day, by Victor Hugo with 
Le sanglier Sélim et le pore Borgia, 


in a certain mystical metempsychosistic poem, of Jersey genesis. Now 
to Mr. Froude, this Great Bear Henri Huit is a constellation of Ursa 
Major power. Faults he is allowed to have had, and such as seriously 
damage his reputation in the latter stage of his career. But on the 
promise of Henry’s youth, and the excellency of Henry’s prime, his 
apologist fondly and not unforcibly dilates. If Henry, he remarks, had 
died previous to the first agitation of the divorce, his loss would have 
been deplored as one of the heaviest misfortunes which had ever befallen 
the country ; and he would have left a name which would have taken its 
place in history by the side of that of the Black Prince, or of the con- 
queror of Agincourt. 

“ Left at the most trying age, with his character unformed, with the 
means at his disposal of gratifying every inclination, and married by his 
ministers when a boy to an unattractive woman far his senior, he had 
lived for thirty-six years almost without blame, and bore through England 
the reputation of an upright and virtuous king. Nature had been pro- 
digal to him of her rarest gifts. In person he is said to have resembled 
his grandfather, Edward IV., who was the handsomest man in Europe. 
His form and bearing were princely ; and amidst the easy freedom of his 





* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Vols. 
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address, his manner remained majestic. No knight in England could 
match him im the tournament except the Duke of Suffolk; he drew with 
ease as strong a bow as was borne by any yeoman of his guard; and 
these powers were sustained in unfailing vigour by a temperate habit and 
by constant exercise. Of his intellectual ability we are not left to judge 
from the suspicious ics of his contemporaries. His state papers 
and letters may be p by the side of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, 
and they lose nothing in the comparison. Though they are broadl 
different, the perception is equally clear, the expression equally bbwesld, 
and they breathe throughout an irresistible vigour of purpose.” To 
which it is added, that Henry had a fine musieal taste, carefully culti- 
vated; that he ey and wrote in four languages—({“ good Reade 
Latin, and Spanish,” says Giustiniani, who elsewhere mentions Italian 
also); that he was conversant with a multitude of other subjects, his 
knowledge of which alone would have formed the reputation of any 
neers 4 man; that he was among the best physicians of his age; that 
he was his own engineer, inventing improvements in artillery, and new 
constructions in ship-buildi d this not with the condescending in- 
capacity of a royal amateur, but with thorough workmanlike understand- 
ing; and that his reading was vast, especially in theology, which he 
must have studied with the full maturity of his ers, and under the 
— of a fixed and perhaps unfortunate interest in the subject 
itself, 

Hear him but reason in divinity 
(as the primate in Shakspeare says of an earlier Henry), 


And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate— 


which indeed he was very near being made, according to the original 
intent of his father, who designed for him the archi-episeopate of Canter- 
bury—a design baffled by the young archbishop in posse becoming Prince 
of Wales in esse in the twelfth year of his age. 

In fact, in all directions of human activity, Henry displayed, aceordin 
to Mr. Froude, natural powers of the highest order, at the highest strete 
of industrious culture. Then again he was “attentive,” ag it is called, 
“to his religious duties,” being present at the services in chapel two or 
three times a day with unfailing regularity, and showing to outward ap- 
ae a real sense of religious observation in the energy and “ged 

is life. ‘In private he was good-humoured and good-natured. His 
letters to his secretaries, though never undignified, are simple, easy, and 
unrestrained ; and the letters written by them to him are similarly plain 
and business-like, as if the writers knew that the person whom they were 
addressing disliked compliments, and chose to be treated as a man. 
Again, from their correspondence with one another, when they desertbe 
interviews with him, we gather the same pleasant impression. He seems 
to have been always kind, always considerate ; inquiring into their private 
concerns with genuine interest, and winning, as a consequence, their warm 
and unaffected attachment.” Altogether, therefore, the historian holds 
it for certain that if Henry VIIL, up to the time of the divorce eminently 
popular as a ruler, and successful in all his wars, had but died before the 
divorce was mooted, he, like the Roman emperor said by Tacitus to have 
been consensu omnium dignus imperii nisi imperasset, would have been 
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considered by posterity the elect agent of Providence for the conduct of 
the Reformation, and that his loss would have been deplored as a per- 
calamity. We must allow him, then, it is pleaded, the benefit of 
career, and be careful to remember it, when interpreting his later 
actions. “ Not many men would have borne themselves through the same 
trials with the same integrity; but the circumstances of those trials had 
not tested the true defects in his moral constitution. Like all princes of 
the Plantagenet blood, he was a person of a most intense and imperious 
will. His impulses, in general nobly directed, had never known contra- 
diction; and late in life, when his character was formed, he was forced 
into collision with difficulties with which the experience of discipline had 
not fitted him to contend. Education had done much for him, but his 
nature required more correction than his position had permitted, whilst 
unbroken prosperity and early independence of control had been his most 
serious misfortune. He had capacity, if his training had been equal to 
it, to be one of the greatest of men. With all his faults about him, he 
was still perhaps the greatest of his contemporaries; and the man best 
able of all living Englishmen to govern England, had been set to do it 
by the conditions of his birth.” 

Such is Mr. Froude’s reading of the man and the monarch—a reading 
Carlylish in tone, though not in style; for in style he is his own master, 
and an accomplished one—reminding us now and then, however, of New- 
man and Maurice, with an occasional smack of Carlyle too. In discuss- 
ing the breach between Henry and Catherine, he plays the advocate for 
the former with ingenious and seemingly earnest endeavour, without 
running down the cause or character of the unhappy queen. Though 
the marriage, he says, was dictated by political convenience, Henry was 
a faithful husband, with but one exception—“ no slight honour to him, 
if he is measured by the average royal standard in such matters ;” nor 
can our King’s Counsel see any reason to believe that the peace of his 
majesty’s wedded life would have been interrupted, or that, whatever 
might have been his private feelings, he would have appeared in the 
world’s eye other than acquiescent in his condition, if only the sons 
Catherine bare him had lived to grow up around his throne. 

But these sons had died out one by one. A prince born on the New 
Year’s-day of 1511, died before the end of February following. Another 
prince was born late in 1513, and died immediately. In December, 1514, 
there was a male child still-born. In both 1515 and 1518 there seem to 
have been miscarriages. Henry traced, or professed to trace, the sign of 
divine punishment in all this—retributory upon unlawful wedlock. “All 
such issue male,” he says, “as I have received of the queen died incon- 
tinent after they were born, so that I doubt the punishment of God in 
that behalf.” Where so much depended on a recognised right of succes- 
sion, the disappointment of the king was naturally deepened and embit- 
tered. He found himself, as the historian says, growing to middle life 
and his queen passing beyond it with his prayers unheard, and no hope 
any longer that they might be heard: the disparity of age also was more 
perceptible as time went by, while Catherine’s constitution was affected 
by her misfortunes, and differences arose sufficient to extinguish between 
two infirm human beings an affection that had rested only upon mutual 
esteem, but had not assumed the character of real love. 
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‘The circumstances in which Catherine was placed were of a kind 
which no sensitive woman could have endured without impatience and 
mortification ; but her conduct, however natural, only widened the breach 
which personal repugnance and radical opposition of character had already 
made too wide. So far Henry and she were alike that both had impe- 
rious tempers, and both were indomitably obstinate; but Henry was hot 
and impetuous, she was cold and self-contained—Henry saw his duty 
through his wishes, she, in her strong Castilian austerity, measured her 
steps by the letter of the law ;.the more he withdrew from her, the more 
she insisted upon her relation to him as his wife ; and continued with 
fixed purpose and immovable countenance to share his table and his bed 
long after she was aware of his dislike for her.” Great nevertheless as 
was Henry’s personal dissatisfaction, Mr. Froude is persuaded that if this 
had been all, it would have been extinguished or endured ; but the inte- 
rests of the nation, it is contended, imperilled as they were by the main- 
tenance of the marriage, entitled him to regard his position under another 
aspect. 

The divorce is thus described as presenting itself to Henry as a moral 
obligation, when national advantage combined with superstition to en- 
courage what he secretly desired—the superstition, namely, of regard- 
ing, as we have seen, the loss of his children as a judicial sentence on a 
violation of the Divine law. If he “ persuaded himself that those public 
reasons, without which, in truth and fact, he would not have stirred, were 
those that alone were influencing him, the self-deceit was of a kind with 
which the experience of most men will probably have made them too 
familiar. In those rare cases where inclination sides with right, we 
cannot be surprised if mankind should deceive themselves with the belief 
that the disinterested motives weigh more with them than the personal.” 

The historian accordingly maintains that if Henry VIII. had been 
contented to rest his demand for a divorce merely on the interests of the 
kingdom, and had forborne, while his request was pending, to affront the 
princess who had for many years been his companion and his queen,— 
showing her, meanwhile, that respect which her high character gave her 
a right to demand, and which her situation as a stranger ought to have 
made it impossible to him to refuse,—his conduct would in that case have 
been liable to no imputation, and would have secured our sympathies 
without reserve. He could not, says Mr. Froude, have been expected to 
love a person to whom he had been married as a boy for political conve- 
nience, merely because she was his wife; especially when she was many 
years his senior in age, disagreeable in her person, and by the conscious- 
ness of it embittered in her temper. His kingdom, it is added, demanded 
the security of a stable succession ; his conscience was seriously agitated 
by the loss of his children; and looking upon it as the sentence of 
Heaven upon a connexion, the legality of which had from the first been 
violently disputed, he believed that he had been living in incest, and that 
his misfortunes were the consequence of it. Under these circumstances 
he had, it is contended, a full right to apply for a divorce. 

But his special pleader admits the evidence of personal feeling, trace- 
able from the first, in Henry’s conduct; and freely allows that exactly 
so far as he was influenced by it, his course was wrong, as the conse- 
quence miserably proved. ‘The position which, in his wife’s presence, 
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he assigned to another woman, however he may have persuaded himself 
Gast ditthasina hhadd uo claimn to be considened ka wide, adanita neither of 
excuse nor of palliation ; and he ought never to have shared his throne 
with a person who consented to occupy that position. He was blind to 
the want of delicacy in Anne Boleyn, because, in spite of his chivalry, 
his genius, his accomplishments, in his relations with women he was 
without delicacy himself. He directed, or attempted to direct, his con- 
duct by the broad rules of what he thought to be just. In the wide 
margin of uncertain ground where rules of action cannot be prescribed, 
and where men must guide themselves by consideration for the feelings 
of others, he—so far as women were concerned—was unfortunately a 
stranger.” A mild censure of one who, by vulgar estimate, might 
warrant the strictures of one of Chaucer’s complainants in the House of 


Fame: 
* Allas !” quod she, “what me ys wo! 
Allas! is every man thus trewe, 
That every yere wolde have a newe, 
Yf hit so longe tyme dure ? 
Or elles three, paraventure ? 
As thus :—of one he wolde have fame 
In magnyfying of hys name ; 
Another for frendshippe, seyth he ; 
And yett ther shal the thridde be, 
That shal be take for delyte, 
Loo, or for singular profite.”* 


M. Cuvillier Fleury, who defines that “libertin insatiable,” Henri 
Huit, as “ n’étant plus qu’un Sganarelle sanguinaire,” in his essay in- 
tituled “Les Six Femmes de Henri VIII.” takes occasion to remark, 
that “il y a un moment dans Britannicus ov le poete nous jette soudain 
ces trois mots, d’un effet si saissisant et si terrible: ‘ Néron est amoureuz !” 
et cela seul explique le drame. Ce moment,” continues the critic, 
“ n’arrive jamais dans l’histoire de Henri VIII. Il est plein de désirs et 
vide d’amour: il respire le libertinage et la luxure, jamais la passion.” 
As Aminta says to Clarinda in Beaumont and Fletcher, 


You'll find him dangerous, madam, 
As fickle as the flying air, proud, jealous, 
Soon glutted in your sweets, and soon forgetful. 





* Henri Huit looked beyond a poor pitiful “ thridde”—knowing a trick worth 
(literally) two of that—witness his twice three wives. The “ octogamye” mooted 
by another of Chaucer’s folk, was nearer Henry’s mark. The Wife of Bath, 
appealing to holy writ, argues with more unction than disinterestedness, 


“ Eke wel I wot, he sayd, myn housebonde 
Schuld lete fader and moder, and folwe me ; 
But of no noumber mencioun made he, 

Of bygamye or of octogamye ; 

Why schuld men speken of that vilonye? 
Lo hier the wise kyng daun Solomon, 

I trow he hadde wifes mo than oon,” &c. 


A sensible woman that, Henry must have thought; and worthy to wear the 
breeks. Which, by-the-by, she did—as all the Canterbury Pilgrims must have 
pereeived, as well as her husbands five. 
Tt “The Sea Voyage.” Act IV. sc. 1. 
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Or, to apply the query of another personage, in another of their plays— 


Had he loved you, or you, 
Or I, or all on’s (as indeed the more 
The merrier still with him), must we therefdr 
Have our heads pared with a hatchet ?* 


It would have been well for Henry, says Mr. Froude, if he had lived in a 
world in which women could have been dispensed with; so ill he suc- 
ceeded in all his relations with them. ‘ With men he could speak the 
right word, he could do the right thing; with women he seemed to be 
under a fatal necessity of mistake.” If it would have been well for 
Henry, it would have been still better for the women. The mistake 
was a good deal more fatal for them than for himself; at least some of 
them may be pardoned if they thought so. 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Froude gives his majesty credit for a grow- 
ing refinement in his estimate of the sex. He catches at the fact of the 
court being ordered into mourning on the death of Catherine (1536), 
and the burial of that poor queen at Peterborough, with the estate of 
Princess Royal, and the paulo-post foundation of the see of Peterbo- 
rough in her memory, as welcome acts of respect which, tardy though 
they be, go to show that Henry, in the few last years, had grown wiser 
in the ways of women, and had learnt to prize more deeply the austerity 
of virtue, even in its unloveliest aspect. 

In the same tone are the remarks on Henry’s hurried marriage with 
Jane Seymour, close as close can be upon the decapitation of Anne 
Boleyn. Mr. Froude sees nothing but sincere anxiety and honest faith 
in the appeal of council and peers to the king to marry again without 
delay, without an hour’s delay: true, his majesty’s experience of matri- 
mony had been so discouraging, that they feared he might be reluctant 
to venture upon it again; nevertheless, for his country’s sake, they 
trusted that he would not refuse—-there being now fresh perplexity in 
the succession, and wily intrigues at work in various quarters to make 
confusion worse confounded. So, as soon as the blood that spouted 
from Anne Boleyn’s “little neck” began to dry in the sawdust of the 
scaffold, Henry entered anew into the holy estate with the daughter of 
Sir John Seymour. ‘This indecent haste,” Mr. Froude remarks, “ is 
usually considered a proof entirely conclusive of the cause of Anne 
Boleyn’s ruin. ‘To myself, the haste is an evidence of something very 
different. Henry, who waited seven years for Anne Boleyn, was not 
without some control over his passions; and if appetite had been the 
moving influence with him, he would scarcely, with the eyes of all the 
world fixed upon his conduct, have passed so gross an insult upon the 
nation of which he was the sovereign. The precipitancy with which he 
acted is to me a proof that he looked on matrimony as an indifferent 
official act which his duty required at the moment; and if this be thought 
a novel interpretation of his motives, I have merely to say that I find it 
in the statute book.” The deliberate sanction of parliament to eve 
step taken by Henry at this juncture,—their affirmation of Anne’s crimi- 
nality, and of the justice of her doom—their ascription of thanks to the 





* “Cupid’s Revenge.” Act II. se. 1. 
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king, in the name of the nation, for having made haste with the mar- 

iage which has been regarded as the temptation to his crime,—these, 
Mr. Froude relies upon, as facts which it is impossible to dismiss with a 
few contemptuous p and on them he is content to rest his case for 
the Crown. 

We incline to think him more successful in his strictures on Anne 
Boleyn, than in his exaltation of her lord and master. He may allege, 
to some extent with reason, that the case against the one is only to be 
made out by involving a verdict for the other—that if we accept the sta- 
tute against Anne, we debar ourselves of the right to reject it as in favour 
of Henry. All does not depend, however, in her instance, upon the assent 
of parliament. Anne Boleyn is one, the tragedy of whose fate, as Mr. 
Froude observes, has served to blot the remembrance of her sins—if her 
sins were, indeed, and in reality, more than imaginary. Forgetting all 
else in shame and sorrow, posterity, he submits, has made piteous repara- 
tion for her death in the tenderness with which it has touched her repu- 
tation; and with the general instincts of justice, we have refused to 
qualify our —— at the wrong which she experienced, by admitting 
either stain or shadow on her fame. “It has been with Anne Boleyn as 
it has been with Catherine of Arragon—both are regarded as the victims 
of a tyranny which Catholics and Protestants unite to remember with 
horror; and each has taken the place of a martyred saint in the hagiology 
of the respective creeds. Catholic writers have, indeed, ill repaid, in their 
treatment of Anne, the admiration with which the mother of Queen Mary 
has been remembered in the Church of England; but the invectives 
which they have heaped upon her have defeated their object by their ex- 
travagance. It has been believed that matter failed them to sustain a 
just accusation, when they condescended to outrageous slander. Inas- 
much, however, as some natural explanation can usually be given of the 
actions of human beings in the world without supposing them to have 
been possessed by extraordinary wickedness, and if we are to hold Anne 
Boleyn entirely free from fault, we place not the king only, but the privy 
council, the judges, the lords and commons, and the two houses of 
convocation, in a position fatal to their honour and degrading’ to ordi- 
nary humanity; we cannot without injury acquiesce in so painful a 
conclusion. The English nation also, as well as she, deserves justice at 
our hands ; and it must not be thought uncharitable if we look with some 
scrutiny at the career of a person who, except for the catastrophe with 
which it was closed, would not so readily have obtained forgiveness for 
having admitted the addresses of the king ; or for having received the 
homage of the court as its future sovereign, while the king’s wife, her 
mistress, as yet resided under the same roof, with the title and the posi- 
tion of queen, and while the question was still undecided of the validity 
of the first marriage. If in that alone she was to blame, her fault was, 
indeed, revenged a thousandfold,—and yet no lady of true delicacy would 
have accepted such a position. Feeling for Queen Catherine ought to 
have forbidden it, if she was careless of respect for herself.” — Mr. Froude, 
it is to be remarked, when engaged in sifting the story of Queen Anne’s 
decline and fall, while he repudiates the character assigned to her by Fox, 
aud Wyatt, and other champions of Protestantism, who saw in her, as he 
says, the counterpart of her child, Elizabeth, and whose late memorials 
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of her saintliness he rejects because unsupported by the evidence of those 
who knew her,—equally rejects, or, in his own words, refuses so much as 
to entertain the stories of Sanders, according to whom Queen Anne was 
steeped in profligacy from her childhood. “ If Protestant legends are 
admitted as of authority, the Catholic legends must enter with them, and 
we shall only deepen the confusion.” The “ miserable subject,” as he 
justly calls it, is one on which rhetoric and rumour are alike unprofitable; 
and credit is due to him for confining himself, as he professes to do, to 
accounts written at the time by persons to whom not the outline of the 
facts only was known, but the circumstances which surrounded them; by 
persons who had seen the evidence upon the alleged offences, which, 
though now lost irrecoverably, can be proved to have once existed. The 
ground on which he is here treading is, as he avows, so critical, and the 
issues at stake affect so deeply the honour of many of our most eminent 
English statesmen, that he very properly declines to step boldly out with 
a flowing narrative, as a thing beside his mark, and indeed beyond his 
power, but proceeds to “ pick his way slowly as he can.” The importance 
of arriving at a fair judgment is his excuse for the details on which he 
enters ; and these details he presents with as much delicacy and restraint 
as are compatible with his object in presenting them at all. 

The interest of this book, it should be mentioned, is considerably 
marred, for general readers, by the large use the author makes of docu- 
ments, state letters, acts of parliament, &c., in their original form, Un- 
doubtedly there is great value in the collection of papers thus employed, 
for which he has to thank Sir Francis Palgrave,—consisting of official 
and confidential epistles, minutes of council, theological tracts, depositions 
upon trials, and miscellaneous communications upon the state of the 
country, furnished by agents of the government—many of the papers 
being, as is said in the Preface, highly illustrative and curious, while some 
contain matters hitherto unknown, of great historical importance. But 
they are too largeiy drawn upon, in a work of this kind; however excel- 
lent as materials towards composition, they cannot be so liberally intro- 
duced in the room and stead of composition, without proportionably im- 
pairing the artistic character of the history, and assimilating it to a com- 
pilation—quite a gratuitous result, when Mr. Froude’s ability in the art 
of composition is considered. It may be well to retain matter of so much 
value ; but at any rate some other place might be found for it, than in 
the text and otherwise symmetrical body of the work. 

The more so, since, judging by the progress thus far made, Mr. Froude’s 
undertaking is likely to be of somewhat undue length. Beginning from 
the Fall of Wolsey, and proposing to carry us on to the Death of Eliza- 
beth, his second volume takes us no further than the death of Elizabeth’s 
ill-starred mother. Stirring times !—which, to record ably and aright, 


We need a man, 


as Ben Jonson puts it, 





that knows the several graces, 
Of history, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where lly el and where height, 
Where sweetness is requiréd, and where weight 

We need a man can speak of the intents, 

The councils, actions, orders, and events 
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Of states, and censure them; we need his pen 
Can write the things, the causes, and the men ; 
But most we need—— 


adds Ben, addressing with rare-Ben-like flattery a distinguished contem- 
porary, 


But most we need his faith (and all have you) 
That dares not write things false, nor hide thmgs true. 


If we cannot apply Ben’s panegyrical parenthesis to Mr. Froude, it is 
much that we can claim for him a signal share in the catalogue of acquire- 
ments. 

Among the more graphic portions of the History, the reader will be 
struck with an introductory sketch of the age in question as one of transi- 
tion. Here is a scanty example of the historian’s manner of regarding 
this subject. “ For, indeed, a change was coming upon the world, the 
meaning and direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change 
from era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken 
up, old things were passing away, and the faith and the life of ten cen- 
turies were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was dying ; the abbey and 
the castle were soon together to crumble into ruins; and all the forms, 
desires, beliefs, convictions of the old world were passing away, never to 
return. A new continent had risen up beyond the western sea. The 
floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back into an infinite abyss of 
immeasurable space ; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its founda- 
tions, was seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the universe. 
In the fabric of habit in which they had so laboriously built for them- 
selves, mankind were to remain no longer. And now it is all gone—like 
an unsubstantial pageant, faded; and between us and the old English 
there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose of the historian will never 
adequately bridge. ‘They cannot come to us, and our imagination can 
but feebly penetrate to + foam Only among the aisles of the cathedrals, 
only as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, some 
faint conceptions float before us of what these men were when they 
were alive ; and perhaps in the sound of church bells, that peculiar 
creation of medizeval age, which falls upon the ear like the echo of a 
vanished world.” We would refer, too, as examples of the historian’s 
descriptive and narrative skill, to his account of the Protestants, who 
“ railed at authorities, and dared to read the New Testament with their 
own eyes,”—the story of the Nun of Kent, who seems to have held in 
her hand for a time the balance of the fortunes of England, and whose 
‘* inspiration” was believed in not only by the bishops, and by Queen 
Catherine, but by Wolsey, and even by Sir Thomas More ;—the report 
of the riotous meeting at the chapter-house of St. Paul’s, on occasion of 
the fine for the premunire, in 1531—which is related with a seasonable 
spice of quiet humour ;—the description of Queen Anne’s progress from 
Greenwich to the Tower, previous to her coronation, conducted in state 
by the lord mayor and the City companies—“ one of those splendid exhi- 
bitions upon the water which in the days when the silver Thames deserved 
its name, and the sun could shine down upon it out of the blue summer 
sky, were spectacles scarcely rivalled in gorgeousness by the world- 
famous wedding of the Adriatic ;’—or again, the touching history of the 
Charter-house monks—how they fell, splintered to pieces by the iron 
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sceptre and the iron hand which held it; and the tale of More’s last say- 
ings and doings—an old tale, indeed, and often told, but not often enough 
yet to grow dull to the ear of Englishmen of another age and another 
creed than his. 

We had marked for quotation various noticeable passages which laud 
and magnify, in quite a new strain, the parliament and the publicists of 
Henry’s time ; but space fails us, and time presses. The same excuse 
must serve for our not calling attention, by present and pregnant instances, 
to those frequent intervals of philosophic meditation ot reflective sugges- 
tion which bespeak the man of serious and independent thought. 

Occasional notices of celebrated men of course occur, generally sketchy 
and slight, but not without evidence of an eye and hand for portraiture, 
and shrewdness in the reading of character. Perhaps the happiest is that 
of Pope Clement VII., whom to believe sincere and whom to believe false 
seems equally impossible ; “ and it is, perhaps, idle to waste conjectures 
on. the motives of a weak, much-agitated man,” who was, probably, in his 
double-dealing with Francis and Henry, “ but giving a fresh example of 
his disposition to say at each moment whatever would be most agreeable 
to +m sion This was his unhappy habit, by which he earned for 
himself a character for dishonesty, 1 labour to think, but half deserved.” 
Clement was, as the historian elsewhere depicts him, one of those men 
who waited upon fortune, and waited always without success; who gave 
his word as the interest of the moment suggested, trusting that it might 
be convenient to observe it; and who was too long accustomed to break 
his promises to look with any particular alarm on that contingency. “ In 
him, infinite insincerity was accompanied with a grace of manner which 
regained confidence as rapidly as it was forfeited. Desiring sincerely, so 
far as he could be sincere in anything, to please every one by turns, and 
reckless of truth to a degree in which he was without a rival in the world, 
he sought only to escape his difficulties by inactivity, and he trusted to 
provide himself with a refuge against all contingencies by waiting upon 
time. Even when at length he was compelled to act, and to act in a 
distinct direction, his plausibility long enabled him to explain away his 
conduct; and, honest in the excess of his dishonesty, he wore his false- 
hood with so easy a grace that it assumed the character of truth. He 
was false, deceitful, treacherous; yet he had the virtue of not pretending 
to be virtuous. He was a real man, though but an indifferent one; and 
we can refuse to no one, however grave his faults, a certain ambiguous 
sympathy, when in his perplexities he shows us features so truly human 
in their weakness as those of Clement VII.” We have glimpses, also, of 
the Emperor Charles, and of Francis I.—a nearly full-length presentment 
of Latimer—and side-views of Gardiner, Fisher, Cranmer, and Cardinal 
Pole. Of other notabilities, Wolsey does not here occupy so prominent 
a place as might be expected ; Sir Thomas More is none too admiringly 
dealt with; Cromwell, on the other hand, is made the very most of—as 
one whose “ truly noble nature” did not seek greatness, but was rather 
sought by greatness as the man in all England most fit to bear it—as the 
one man who during the seven years of the divorcee agitation saw his way 
distinctly—to whom belonged the rare prerogative of genius, to see what 
other men could not see; “ and therefore he was condemned to rule a 
generation which hated him, to do the will of God, and to perish in his 


success.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


V. 


The Licensing System—Restrictions on Newspapers—Letter from Fairfax to the 
Parliament—The Parliament persecuting the Press—'The Licensers: Browne, 
Mabbot, Birkenhead, L’Estrange, Frost, and Thurlow—Dawn of the Restora- 
tion—The First Newspaper-office—Character of the Newspapers—Dispute with 
the Irish Parliament—L’Estrange the sole Printer of News—The Public Intelli- 
gencer and the News established—Their Opening Address, and Contents—The 
first ‘‘Own Correspondents” — Coffee-houses and Newspapers— The Oxford 
Gazette established—Foundation of the London Gazette—The First Gazetteer— 
Charles Perrot—Translation of the Gazette into French. 

In traversing the almost untravelled waste of newspaper history, we 
must be guided by the landmarks which here and there stand out, and 
have been set up by previous adventurers upon some point which is 
defined and settled, picking up as we go the stray facts which we may 
find scattered upon the way. The landmarks we have thus gained and 
passed are Butter’s Weekly Newes and the “ Mercuries,” and we are now 
pushing on for the London Gazette, which we discern in the distance ; 
but some unconsidered trifles still lie at our feet, of which we must clear 
our path. The first we stumble upon is a stumbling-block that many a 
news-printer tripped over—the arbitrary power of the licensers. 

The licensing of newspapers gave rise in due course to authorised, 
privileged, and, at last, official journals; so that, in tracing that system 
from its commencement, we are tracing to its earliest source, and the 
causes out of which it grew, the London Gazette, to the foundation of 
which we propose to carry up our history in the present chapter. 

Finding that the people would have news, and that all their efforts 
were useless in thwarting them, and seeing what trash was issued to 
appease this new craving of the people—trash, too, which was likely to 
cause the ruling powers “great embarrassment—the government thought 
it best to set before the public a dish of its own concoction, not so highly 
seasoned, but composed of just such ingredients as it suited its purpose to 
give them ; but before this could be effectually done, the news-sheets of 
more attractive, because more spicy matter, had to be got out of the way 
—and they were got out of the way by the licensing system. 

As might be expected, the first attempt at suppressing these papers— 
many of them, it must be confessed, ribald and licentious—emanated 
from the Church, which did not yet clearly comprehend that it was right 
or safe that the people should be informed. On July 11th, 1637, Arch- 
bishop Laud procured a decree limiting the number of master printers to 
twenty, and visiting with the pillory and w hipping any who should print 
without a license. This seems to have placed Butter, for a time, in 
eclipse, for we miss his name from the list of the twenty privileged 
printers. 

This was not the earliest notice we find of a censorship of the press, for 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were particularly jealous of its power ; but it 
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was the first which interfered with the newspaper press, and the Weekly 
Newes was, as we have seen, sorely troubled by it. In 1642 we find the 
clerk of the parliament vested with the power of licensing, and the True 
Diurnal of Parthemiiital Intelligence bears the signature, “ Jo. Browne, 
Cler. Parliamentor.” In October, 1645, the Kingdom's Weekly Post 
appears “according to order,” and in January, 1646, we have “ An 
Exact and True Collection of Weekly Passages to show the Errors of the 
Weekly Pamphlets :” “by Authority.” Still the number of unlicensed 
news-sheets increased, and on September the 21st, 1647, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax addressed a letter of remonstrance to the House of Lords, request- 
ing that steps should be taken for suppressing them; “and yet’’ (the 
days of a government Gazette are dawning) “that the kingdom’s 
expectation may be satisfied, in relation to intelligence, till a firm peace 
be settled, considering the mischiefs that will happen by the poisonous 
writings of evil men, sent abroad daily to abuse and deceive the people, 
that, if the House shall see it fit, some two or three sheets may be per- 
mitted to come forth weekly, which may be licensed, and have some 
stamp of authority with them ; and, in respect of the former licenser, Mr. 
Mabbot hath approved himself faithful in that service of licensing, and 
likewise in the service of the Houses and of this army, I humbly desire 
that he may be restored and continued in the same place of licenser.” 

It was clearly time some steps were taken to restrain the press within 
moderate bounds, and it was but wise, when the nation was torn and dis- 
tracted by internal convulsions, to do that which, under other circum- 
stances, would be treason to the constitution of the country. The parlia- 
ment did interfere, and on the 30th of September, 1647, an ordinance 
passed the House of Lords prohibiting any person from ‘ making, 
writing, printing, selling, publishing, or uttering, or causing to be made, 
&c., any book, &c., &c., sheet or sheets of news whatsoever, except the 
same be licensed by both or either House of Parliament, with the name 
of the author, printer, and licenser affixed,” under pain of a penalty on 
the writer of forty shillings, or forty days’ imprisonment; twenty shillings 
on the printer, or twenty days’ imprisonment, and the breaking up of his 
press and printing materials; and on the hawker a whipping as a rogue, 
and the seizure of his papers. In Whitelocke’s “ Memorials’ we find a 
committee appointed, November 27th, 1647, “to find out the authors of 
Mercurius Pragmaticus and Mercurius Melancholicus, to punish them, 
and the printers and sellers of them, and to seize the impressions of them” 
(vol. ii. p. 281). 

Fairfax’s suggestion was further adopted, and Gilbert Mabbot* ap- 
pointed licenser. 

We have in vain searched the pages of Anthony & Wood, Granger, 
Kippis, Chalmers, Watkins, Rose, and all the other biographical au- 
thorities extant, for any particulars of Mabbot; all we know is that he 
resigned his post in May, 1649, for reasons which do him credit. It is 
plain that he considered the stern necessity for a licenser of the press had 
passed over, and was for again letting it go unshackled. He considered 
the common law sufficient to avenge any literary outrage of which the 
papers might be guilty, and suggests that the authors and printers should 





* Whitelocke, in his “ Memorials,” spells the name Mabbol and Mabbold. 
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therefore simply subscribe their names. He boldly proclaimed that a 
system of licensing (the urgent need of it having ceased) was unjust, 
arbitrary, and impolitic. It is equally plain that the working of it had 
been unsuccessful, for he asserts that ‘‘ many thousands of scandalous and 
malignant pamphlets have been published with his name thereunto, as if 
he had licensed the same (though he never saw them), on purpose (as he 
coneeives) to prejudice him in his reputation amongst the honest party of 
the nation.” 

The sincerity of his views he conscientiously proved by soliciting his 
discharge. ‘ Mabbot,” says Dr. Birch, in his “ Life of Milton” (page 
28), ** continued in office till May 22nd, 1649, when, as Mr. Whitelocke 
observes, ‘upon his desire and reasons against licensing of books to be 
printed, he was discharged of that employment.’ ” 

We do not find any successor immediately appointed. His resignation 
is thus accepted : 

“ Mr. Mabbot hath long desired several members of the House, and 
lately the Council of State, to move the House that he might be discharged 
of licensing books for the future, upon the reasons following” (here 
follow the reasons, the substance of which we have given): “A com- 
mittee of the Council of State being satisfied with these and other reasons 
of Mr. Mabbot concerning licensing, the Council of State reports to the 
House: upon which the House ordered this day that the said Mr. Mabbot 
should be discharged of licensing books for the future.”—From “ A 
Perfect Diurnal of some Passages in Parliament, and the Daily Pro- 
ceedings of the Army under his Excellency the Lord Fairfax. From 
Monday, May 21, to Monday, May 28, 1649. Collected for the Satisfac- 
tion of Such as Desire to be truly Informed.” No. 304, page 2531. 

The licensing now seems to have grown lax and desultory. “A Brief 
Relation of some Affairs and Transactions, Civil and Miltary” (No. 4, 
October 23rd, 1649), was “‘ Licensed by Gualtor Frost, Esquire, Secretary 
to the Council of State, according to the direction of the late Act.” The 
* Perfect Diurnal of some Passages of the Armies in England and Ire- 
land” (No. 1, December 20 to 27, 1649-50) was “Licensed by the 
Secretary of the Army ;”’ and then it becomes obscure, and a few papers 
come out “ by order,” “ by authority,” “cam privilegio,” ‘ with license,” 
or “with allowance.” In 1656 we meet with papers licensed by Thurlow, 
secretary to Cromwell, and who had himself commenced life as a political 
writer. 

The pressure of the licensing system was, however, not yet very tight 
upon the newspaper press ; it strangled political pamphlets, and squeezed 
the venom out of political satires, but the periodical press continued to 
evade orto defy its power. Indeed, the government, finding the ‘‘Mercuries” 
and newspapers swarming, without license or authority, seems to have 
adopted no vigorous measures to restrain them, but to trust rather, in the 
latter years of the Protectorate, to having a sort of semi-oflicial organ to 
counteract their influence. This organ was the Mercurius Politicus 
and the Public Intelligencer of Marchmont Nedham, which were, in fact, 
two editions of one paper,—the former appearing on the Thursday, the 
latter on the Monday of each week. In 1656, they are entered in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company as the property of Thomas N ewcombe, 
with the license of Secretary Thurlow; but on the 9th of April, 1660, 
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they appeared as the property of Dury and Muddiman, with the license 
of the Council of State. This change is significantly accounted for in the 
following announcement in the Parliamentary Intelligencer of April 16, 
1660. The reaction had taken place ; the Commonwealth was no more ; 
and poor Marchmont Nedham had worn every one of his disguises thread- 
bare : 
“Whereas Marchmont Nedham, the author of the weekly news books, 
called Mercurius Politicus and the Publique Intelligencer, is, by order 
of the Council of State, discharged from writing or publishing any pub- 
lique intelligenee, the reader is desired to take notice, that, by order of 
the said council, Giles Dury and Henry Muddiman are authorised hence- 
forth to write and publish the said intelligence, the one upon the Thurs- 
day, and the other upon the Monday, which they do intend to set out 
under the titles of Zhe Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius 
Publius.” 

Nedham was off to Holland to save his neck, and Charles II. was on 
his way from Holland to receive a crown. In the next year, the last 
memory of the republican prints was effaced, and, the House being dis- 
solved, the Parliamentary Intelligencer changed its name for the King- 
dom’s Intelligencer : 

“ The Kingdom’s Intelligencer of the Affairs now in agitation in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, together with Foreign Intelligence ; to 
prevent false News. By Authority. No. L, January 7, 1661.” 

It is about this time that we first hear of a newspaper having an office 
of its own. Up till now, the paper had simply borne the name of the 
printer, as “ Printed for A. B. by R. Wood.” But on June 30, 1659, 
we have No. I. of— 

“A Particular Advice from the Office of Intelligence near the Old 
Exchange, printed for J. Macock.” This paper was soon entitled ‘* Oc- 
currences from Foreign Parts, &c.” And published by Authority. 

With the Restoration, the censorship of the newspapers became more 
rigorous, and the distracted nation was so eager for rest, that it accepted 
with resignation a monarch who gave himself up to his licentious passions 
and put its own in fetters. The act of 1662, “ for preventing the fre- 
quent abuses in printing seditious, treasonable, and unlicensed books and 
pamphlets, and for regulating of printing and printing-presses,” placed 
the different departments of literature under different licensing powers, 
and the newspapers fell under that of the secretary of state. Had not 
the system of legislation throughout this ‘“ merry” reign been a conti- 
nuous warfare against the liberties of the press, ne indicated a lasting de- 
sire to destroy it, we should not, advocates though we are for its freedom, 
have found much fault with this early act of Charles’s parliament. The 
people were as anxious for repose from party strife as the king was—we 
have shown what manner of men wrote the “ Mercuries” and many of the 
newspapers—and, to give time for angry passions to subside, and while 
the fallen party yet had a prospect through their writers of disturbing 
the public peace, it might have been a wholesome restriction. We must, 
as nearly as may be, regard it in the same view as we should have done 
at the time, and bear in mind that the press and its conductors at that 
period were very different to the press and its conduetors of which we are 
now so justly proud. Intestine strife and fraternal bloodshed had so long 
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been the order of the day, that a patriotic government even would not 
have been backward in providing against the country being again dis- 
turbed by a set of reckless incendiaries and needy adventurers, who, 
moreover, opposed everything, but proposed nothing. But unfortunately, 
this feeling of prince and parliament was not satisfied with measures of 
repression ; instead of simply checking the licentiousness of the press, 
they endeavoured to extinguish the press altogether—to prevent fire, they 
would have put out the light and left the people in darkness. 

A more pliant character than Mabbot was found in Sir John Birken- 
head, who appears to have been invested for a time with the power of 
licensing ; but another favourite of the court was aspiring to the office, 
and, on June 3, 1663, a pamphlet appeared with the title of “ Consi- 
derations and Proposals in order to the Regulation of the Press; toge- 
ther with diverse Instances of Treasonous and Seditious Pamphlets, 
proving the Necessity thereof. By Roger L’Estrange. London: 
printed by A. C.” 

We have gone carefully through this pamphlet, and find no particular 
mention made of newspapers, although, no doubt, they were included 
under the general designation of “ libels.” Milton, in his noble plea for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing, makes no special allusion to newspapers, 
neither, indeed, do any other of the principal writers of the time upon 
that subject. This would lead us to the conclusion that they were not 
looked upon with much respect at present—in fact, we have evidence 
of the amount of esteem which they had won for themselves, in a 
pamphlet published in 1679,* entitled ‘ A just Vindication of Learning 
and the Liberty of the Press” (page 12), in which they are placed in 
sorry company :—“ Why must no writing, either in the behalf of such 
great matters as Liberty, Property, and Religion, or in the behalf of such 
small trifles as Funeral Tickets, Play House Bills, City Mercuries, Hack- 
ney Coach Bills, Quack Doctors’ Bills, and the like, be printed without a 
license ?” This was at the time when Mr. Nichols considers the charac- 
ter of the newspaper press had been so much improved by L’Estrange. 

The pamphlet of Sir Roger had what was no doubt its intended effect, 
and, in 1663, he was appointed licenser, a patent also being passed in 
August of that year giving him “ all the sole privilege of writing, print- 
ing, and publishing all Narratives, Advertisements, Mercuries, Intelli- 
gencers, Diurnals, and other books of public intelligence.” 

Although this patent was conferred in August, 1663, L’Estrange’s 
first appearance on the books of the Stationers’ Company in the character 
of licenser is on October 30. 

The personal history of L’Estrange, the licenser and journalist, is rather 
favourable, for he was a man of learning and erudition, and whilst a 
licenser he suppressed the corrupt papers, which had run up as thick as 
weeds and as rank as thistles; as journalist, he planted in their place 
tolerably fair specimens of newspapers, of a better and healthier stock 
than England had yet seen. Still all this is no justification of the line 





* A passage from this pamphlet is quoted in the “ Fourth Estate,” vol. i. p. 146, 
but by a typographical transposition the date is given as “ 1769.” 
t Bagford’s Collections in Harleian MSS., 5910, vol. ii. 
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of policy which put into the hands of one man the privilege of writing 
one, vi suppressing all other public journals. 

Roger L’Estrange was the youngest son of Sir Hammond L’Estrange, 
of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk. . He was born in 1616, and in 1644 was 
commissioned by the king to get Lynn, in Norfolk, out of the hands of 
the parliamentary troops. His secret mission was, however, discovered, 
and he fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom he was tried at Guild- 
hall as a spy, and sentenced to death, but was reprieved, and lay unexe- 
cuted but unpardoned for four years, when he effected his escape to the 
Continent, after a vain attempt to raise the Royalists in Kent. On the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity in 1653, he ventured back, but had 
great difficulty in procuring his pardon, and lived in obscurity, if not 
poverty, until the return of Charles II. His connexion with the news- 
paper press we shall have to mention in its place; in 1687, we find him 
member of parliament and a knight, a translator of several classical works 
(among which were Cicero’s Offices, Seneca’s Morals, Aisop’s Fables, 
&ec.), and altogether a successful writer and politician; but in the reign 
of William and Mary he fell under the suspicion of the court, and was 
but coldly treated ; and he died in the shade, on September 11, 1704, 
and was buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. 

We have already said that the Parliamentary Intelligencer of 1659 
had, in 1661, become the Kingdom’s Intelligencer, and was a semi-official 
organ of the government. This, however, did not, in the opinion of the 
Irish parliament, justify it in publishing the debates of that body, and a 
singular dispute arose out of it between the Speaker and Sir Edward 
Nicholas, the secretary of state, which commenced in a warm remon- 
strance from the former, dated July 9, 1662, but the result of which we 
cannot trace further. The Kingdom’s Intelligencer, in its turn, gave 
place to the Public Intelligencer, “ published for the satisfaction and 
information of the peopie; with privilege; by Roger L’Estrange, Esq.,” 
which first appeared on Monday, the 31st of August, 1663; and the News, 
a kind of Thursday edition of the same paper, as the Mercurius Politicus 
had been of its predecessor. 

The prospectus of the Intelligencer furnishes us with some strange 
views of L’Estrange the licenser, who speaks apart from L’Estrange the 
journalist : 

“ As to the point of printed intelligence, I do declare myself (as I hope 
I may in a matter left so absolutely indifferent, whether any or none), 
that, supposing the press in order, the people in their right wits, and 
news or no news to be the question, a public Mercury should never have 
my vote; because I think it makes the multitude too familiar with the 
actions and counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, 
and gives them not only an itch, but a kind of colourable right and license 
to be meddling with the government. All which (supposing as before 
supposed), does not yet hinder but that, in this juncture, a paper of that 
quality may be both safe and expedient ; truly if I should say necessary, 
perhaps the case would bear it ; for certainly there is not anything which 
at this instant more imports his majesty’s service and the publick than to 
redeem the vulgar from their former mistakes and delusions, and to pre- 
serve them from the like for the time to come ; to both which purposes, 
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the prudent management of a Gazette* may contribute in a very high 
degree ; for, besides that it is everybody’s money, and, in truth, a great 

of most men’s study and business, it is none of the worst ways of address 
to the genius and humour of the common people, whose affections are 
much more capable of being tuned and wrought upon by convenient hints 
and touches in the shape and air of a pamphlet, than by the strongest 
reason and best notions imaginable under any other and more sober form 
whatsoever. To which advantages of being popular and grateful, must 
be added as none of the least, that it is likewise seasonable, and worth the 
while, were there no other use of it than only to detect and disappoint the 
malice of those scandalous and false reports which are daily contrived and 
bruited against the government. So that, upon the main, I perceive the 
thing requisite; (for aught I can see yet) once a week may do the busi- 
ness, for I intend to utter my news by weight, and not by measure. Yet, 
if I shall find, when my hand is in, and after the planting and securing of 
my correspondents, that the matter will fairly furnish more, without 
either uncertainty, repetition, or impertinence, I shall keep myself free to 
double at pleasure. One book a week may be expected, however, to be 
published every Thursday, and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving 
Wednesday entire for the printing of it off.” 

He had not long “ got his hand in,” and “ planted” his correspondents, 
than he “doubled,” and the News was the result, according to the 
arrangement previously described. By the way, this is the first time we 
hear of newspaper correspondents, in our present understanding of the 
term—the regular newspapers before the Commonwealth only purported 
to be translations, or extracts from private letters. 

And so we are indebted for a government organ to the necessity of 
“tuning” and playing upon the affections, ‘‘ genius, and humour of the 
common people.” Very candid, upon my word, Mr. L’Estrange! 

The Public Intelligencer contained a sort of obituary, some account 
of the proceedings in parliament, and in the court of claims, a list of the 
circuits of the judges, of sheriffs, Lent preachers, &c. The newspaper 
was at last in process of fledging ! 

Coffee-houses were fast springing up, and they at once adopted the 
policy of adding newspapers to their attractions; and to this day coffee 
and news have always gone together ; not so much at the domestic board, 
but at the public rooms, where people rush in and swallow a cup of one 
and a slice of the other. An old poem of 1663, deprecating the use of 
coffee, says, 

These less than coffee’s self, these coffee men, 
These sons of nothing, that can hardly make 
Their broth, for laughing how the jest doth take, 
Yet grin, and give ye, for the vine’s pure blood ; 
A loathsome potion not yet understood— 


Syrop of soot, or essence of old shoes, 
Dasht with diurnals or the book of news. 


L’Estrange continued his Intelligencer till the 19th of January, 1665, 





* The choice of this term must have been accidental, and suggested by the Ve- 
netian papers, or the Paris official papers. There had been no papers in England 
using the title, it being first imported for the use of the Ozford Gazette. 
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when an organ more closely connected with and emanating from the 
court was suggested, and on Saturday, November the 13th, appeared No. 1 
of the Oxford Gazette. The panic of the plague had driven the court 
from London, and itself so pure, in its flight from corruption it sought 
safety in its “ ancient and loyal city” of Oxford. Hence then issued the 
first number of the new government Gazette, being a folio half-sheet, 
“printed at Oxon by Leonard Litchfield,” and published twice a week 
“by authority.” An edition in two small folio pages was ta to ey in 
London by Thomas Newcombe, “ for the use of some merchants and 
gentlemen who desire the same.” This Oxford Gazette is believed to 
have been written by Henry Muddiman. On the return of the court to 
London, the Gazette was transferred to the capital, and on the 5th of 
February, 1666, came out as the London Gazette. The government 
organ was at once placed under the control of Sir Joseph Williamson, 
the under-secretary of state, who “ procured for himself the writing of 
it,” although he fulfilled his office by deputy, the paper being written by 
Charles Perrot, A.M., of Oriel College,* for the first five years of its 
existence. This first of gazetteers was the second son of Edward Perrot, 
Esq., of North Leigh, near Oxford, and was born at Radley, Berkshire, 
about the year 1632. He was a travelled and accomplished gentleman, 
but no doubt owed his appointment to his being the author of two 
pamphlets in defence of the prerogative. His progress in university 
honours was rapid. He was entered a Commoner of Oriel in 1645, be- 
came a Bachelor of Arts in 1649, a Fellow in 1652, Master of Arts in 
1653, Dean in 1659, and was licensed to study the Civil Law in 1661. 
He must not be confounded with the Dr. Charles Perrott, who represented 
the University in parliament in the year 1679, as our gazetteer was then 
in another place, having died on the 23rd of April, 1677, and found a 
grave in the chancel of North Leigh Church. 

And thus and then was the London Gazette established. 

Newcombe, the registered proprietor (as we should now call it) of the 
Public Intelligencer, and who had printed under the protection of Secre- 

Thurlow, seems to have kept in favour; and the London Gazette, 
up till July 19th, 1788, is entered in the Stationers’ Register as the pro- 
perty of “ Thomas Newcomb, of the Savoy.” 

As we may not have occasion to allude to the Gazette again at present, 
we must take leave to anticipate a little, by alluding to a curious episode 
which occurs in its early history. From the following entries in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, it would appear that there was an 
edition of the government organ issued in French, but whether this was 
a regular or only occasional publication, seems doubtful, although the 
entries would lead us to infer that it was regular : 

“ 1678, Nov. 6th.—A complaint having been made to the House of a 
material mistake in that part of the translation of the Gazette into 
French which has reference to his Majesty’s proclamation for removing 
the Papists : Ordered, that Mons. Moranville, who translated the Gazette 
into French, and Mr. Newcombe, the printer, be summoned to attend 
the House on to-morrow morning.” 





* Wood’s Athenz Oxoniensis and Fasti. 
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“ Nov. 7th.—Mr. Newcombe being called in to give an account of the 
translation of the Gazette into French, informed the House that he was 
only eoncerned in the setting the press, and that he understood not the 
French tongue! And that Mons. Moranville had been employed in that 
affair for many years, and was the only corrector of it. Mons. Moran- 
ville being called in, acknowledged himself guilty of the mistake, but he 
endeavoured to excuse it, alleging it was through inadvertency. Ordered, 
that Mons. Moranville be committed to the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms, and that he be searched, and his house and Jodgings. And several 
papers written in French being found about him, Ordered, that the said 
papers be referred to the committee appointed to examine Mr. Colman’s 

apers, to translate the same, and report to the House. Ordered, that it 

referred to a committee, further to examine the matter concerning the 

translating, printing, and publishing the French Gazette.”—Journals 
of the House of Commons, vol. ix. 

“ Whitehall, Nov. 10th.—A great and malicious abuse being found to 
have been committed by the person entrusted to transiate the Gazette 
into French, in the translation of his Majesty’s late proclamation, com- 
manding all persons being Popish recusants, or so reputed, to depart 
from the cities of London and Westminster, and all other places within 
ten miles of the same : for which he is in custody, and the matter under 
examination in order to his just punishment, it is thought fit for the 
rectifying of the said abuse, that a new and true translation of his Ma- 
jesty’s said proclamation be given to the world in the French Gazette of 
this day.”—London Gazette, Nov. 7-11, 1678. 

“ Nov. 18th.—Serjeant Seis reports from the committee appointed to 
examine concerning the translating, printing, and publishing the Gazette 
in French, that the committee had taken the particulars thereof, and put 
the same into writing, which he delivered in at the clerk’s table.”— 
Journals of the House of Commons, vol. ix. 

The early numbers of the Gazette consist of two pages, of two 
columns each, principally occupied by shipping news and short foreign 
advices. Occasionally an advertisement is admitted, and one of the 
earliest was called into existence by the Great Fire: 

‘Such as have settled in new Brendes since the late fire, and de- 
sire for the convenience of their correspondence to publish the place of 
their present abode, or to give notice of goods lost or found, may repair to 
the corner house in Bloomsbury, or on the east side of the great square, 
before the house of the Right Honorable the Lord Treasurer, where 
there is care taken for the receipt and publication of such advertise- 
ments.”——London Gazette, No. 95, Oct. 11 to 15, 1666. 
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THE OLD “KING’S ARMS.” 


A Few days since, as I was going to visit a patient who resides at a 
distance of a few miles from C ,» the little country place where I 
practise as a surgeon, I passed, at a turn of the road not far from the 
town, a woman whose appearance greatly struck and interested me. She 
was sitting on a bank, with her feet almost in the water of a large dirt 
pool, which here lies between the road and the hedge. Her dress, howeh 
torn and draggled, appeared to be of good make and quality—at least, it 
seemed very different from what is usually worn by peasants or vagrauts : 
I think it was of black silk. Her bonnet, which was also black, was 
much battered and out of shape. Around her was tightly wrapped a 
coarse plaid shawl. She was leaning forward, her elbows resting on her 
knees, and her chin on the hollow of her hands. Her eyes were fixed on 
the dirty pool before her. As she heard my horse’s step, she looked up 
for a moment, but immediately resumed her former position. During that 
moment, however, I saw that she was a woman apparently about forty 
years of age, and that her face, though thin, pale, and haggard, preserved 
some traces of former beauty. Fearing that she must be ill, and thinking 
the seat she had chosen anything but beneficial for a person who was so 
—for there had been showers during the night and morning, and the 
grass was damp—indeed there was a light rain then falling—I pulled 
up my horse and addressed her: 

‘ “Are you not afraid,” I said, “that you will take cold by sitting 
ere ?” 

“Oh no, I thank you,” she replied, with a smile, “I am not at all 
afraid of that. I shall not take cold.” 

‘“‘ Have you come from the town ?” 

“Ohno. I have not been in the town.” 

“Are you on your way to it ?” 

“Oh no. I cannot go into the town.” 

“‘ What, then, are you waiting for some one 

“Yes, that is it. Iam waiting for some one.” 

“ Good morning to you, then,” I said, moving on, with a slight bow, 
for there was something in her voice and manner which seemed to call 
for that courtesy. 

“Good morning to you, sir!” she replied, rising, and gracefully bend- 
ing her head—“ good morning!” 

I rode on, visited my patient, and in about an hour again approached 
the same place, on my way home. As I turned the corner of the road, 
I perceived that the woman was still there, and in precisely the same 
position. 

“ What! not gone yet ?” I saidto her. “ The person, whoever it may 
be, keeps you waiting a long while.” 

“ Oh, I can wait.” 

“ But I am sure you will take cold, and you are looking ill now. Do 
let me prevail on you to go into the town.” 

“Oh no, sir. I cannot go into the town!” 

This was said with such emphasis that I began to think the woman 
must be deranged, and I rode on slowly, meditating whether I had better 
report the affair in the proper quarter, and get her taken care of, when 
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I heard my name called, and a woman, whom I knew as the wife of a 
labourer living in a cottage near by, came running to me across a field. 

“« Did’ee see anybody, sir,” she said, “back there by the pool ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “a woman sitting on the bank. Who can she be ?” 

**T can’t think, sir. She’ve a been there all the blessed night !” 

**Good Heavens!” I cried, “is it possible! How do you know?” 

“ Why, sir, I saw her there last evening about eight o’clock, and I 
saw her again about nine. I begged of her to go into the town, but she 
said she couldn’t. I couldn't go to bed and rest, like, with the thoughts 
of her sitting there so cold and wearisome, and about ten me and my man 
went to her, and axed her if she wouldn’t go into town, to come into our 
house ; but she wouldn’t. And she’ve a been about there all night, sir. 
I think there ought to be some notice took of it.” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” I said; “I will see about it immediately.” 
And riding on briskly, I lost no time in having proper steps taken for 
bringing her into the town. We had almost to use force to get her 
along; and the only condition on which she at last refrained from 
struggling, was our getting a thick veil for her to wear. She was lodged 
in the union workhouse, and ever since I have been in constant attend- 
ance on her; for she has been most dangerously ill, and almost constantly 
delirious. Last night, however, she appeared in her right senses ; and, 
while so, told me, in broken fragments, some things which vividly recalled 
to my mind circumstances that took place when I first came to C 





It is an old saying that “ murder will out:” that, however carefully it 
may be concealed—however ingeniously suspicion may be at first turned 
away—there will always, first or last, be some token to betray it. Earth, 
it is said, will not hide the mangled body; the waters will not hold it ; 
the fire will not destroy it; and the winds of heaven have been known to 
carry mysteriously to strange distances the dying shriek or the death 
groan. 

But though there are a hundred instances to bear out this belief, it 
may occur to the recollection of the reader that many a case has been 
known where a strange and violent death has been involved always in 
mystery—where suspicion has pointed its finger at a supposed murderer, 
who has been as unable to make clear his own innocence as others have 
been to establish his guilt. Unhappy lot for such! To pass through 
life, if guilty, with the weight, fear, and remorse of that deepest crime 
on his mind! and, even if innocent, to know that, in the eyes of the 
world, he nevertheless bears on his brow, to be inherited also by his 
children’s children, the fearful brand of Cain! 

About twenty years ago, when I, a young man, fresh from the hospital 
and the “Hall,” first came to practise at C , there stood, where 
now stands the new market-house—the pride of the place—a detached, 
rambling, half-dilapidated old house, which, under the name of the 
“King’s Arms,” took the rank of the second inn. Here lived a man 
called Michael Lucas—a surly, beetle-browed fellow of about fifty-five or 
Six. His wife, a thin, ill-tempered woman, of a very avaricious disposi- 
tion, was perhaps five years his junior. With them lived a nephew, 
called “ Frank Atherley,” a young fellow of six-or-seven-and-twenty, who 
looked after a little farm which Lucas rented. Frank did not seem at all 
to blend with his uncle and aunt, and was often on the point of leaving 
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them to push his fortunes elsewhere: emigration to America was, I be- 
lieve, the favourite project. But he did not go, and the opposing cause 
was believed to be pretty Mary W illoughby, a young orphan girl of 
eighteen, who combined the offices of barmaid and waiter in the house. 
The remainder of the establishment—for the position of “second inn,”’ in 
a little country place like C , Is not a very dignified one—consisted 
only of a cook and a young girl of fourteen, who did the hard work and 
the drudgery of the kitchen onl bedrooms. The ostler, who acted also as 
boots, lived out of the house. Neither the host nor the hostess were at 
all pleasant people, and I don’t know that the liquors were particularly 
good; but somehow the bar-parlour and the kitchen were generally 
pretty well filled of an evening, and a good sprinkling of “ grogs” and 

“ pints” were there consumed. The fact is, that the “ second house” in a 
country place seems generally to suit the taste of droppers-in better than 
the more stiff and pretending “head hotel.”” Go where you will, it is at 
the second inn that the club meets; where the cricketers have their 
annual dinner; where is the best attended ordinary on fair days; w here 
the farmers, on market afternoons, drink their brandy-and-water, and 
stow away in great, greasy canvas bags the rolls of bank-notes which 
they receive from the “ jobbers ;” ;” and where the tradesmen and others of 
the town drop in of an evening, after shop and office are closed, to smoke 
their pipes, discuss the news, ‘and debate on the conduct of persons in 
authority, from the prime minister to the parish overseer. 

No doubt some of the popularity of the “ King’s Arms” was due to 
the pretty barmaid; but as she was as good and modest as she was 
pretty, the partiality felt for her among the frequenters of the bar did 
not manifest itself in the way it too often does to those in her position 
in ‘second inns.” There was something about her which effectually 
prevented any undue familiarity of speech « or manner: and I have heard, 
at least a hundred times, from an old proser who frequents the bar of 
the present second house, how a burly bully of a farmer, who once made 
an indecent jest in her presence, was laid ‘hands on by a young surgeon 
—the one, in fact, to whose practice I succeeded—and ignominiously 
kicked out of the room. 

At the time, however, when first I came to C to reside, the little 
town was not like itself. So much, in fact, was the equilibrium of eve 
thing and person in it disturbed, that it was full six months after I came 
there before I saw it in the real, natural aspect which, with few inter- 
ruptions, it has preserved ever since. ‘The exciting cause was, in the 
first place, a riot among the labourers of the neighbourhood, and the 
arrival of a troop of dragoons who came to repel it. Corn was dear, 
and the farmers wouldn’t sell it until it was dearer; and the people seeing 
they ceuldn’t buy it for a fair price, thought they had a right to take it 
for nothing ; and they threatened and blustered ; and, having at their 
head a great fellow, who carried a pole with a red cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief tied to the top of it—a sure sign, as it was thought by the 
affrighted inhabitants, that blood would soon be pouring through the 
streets like water—they marched into the town, and then got drunk and 
straggled home again. ‘This was repeated once or twice; and a squireen 
of the neighbourhood, endeavouring to persuade the people that he was 
undertaking a most perilous and desperate service, but doing it, in 
reality, to get out of harm’s way, rushed off to the nearest garrison- 
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town, represented the affair as a most serious riot, and brought back 
with him the aforesaid troop of dragoons, who arrived soon after the riot 
had been effectually quelled, and the ringleaders lodged in gaol by an 
energetic magistrate, two policemen, and a dozen of the most spirited of 
the inhabitants, who had been enrolled as special constables. The 
dragoons had been about a fortnight in C when I arrived there; 
and their blazing uniforms, their bright helmets, waving plumes, and 
fierce moustaches, had this good effect, as far as I was concerned, that the 
threw entirely into the shade the young surgeon with closely-shaven lip, 
spotless shirt-collar, and coat and hat of irreproachable respectability ; 
and I sank quietly into my duties, without being exposed to much of 
that unpleasant and determined curiosity which is the usual pest of a 
new settler in a small country-town. But I am talking too much of 
myself. Personally, I have nothing whatever to do with the story. 

The little town of C does not contain many inns; and the 
“ King’s Arms,” being a large house, had rather more than its share of 
soldiers billeted there. ‘The accommodation, however, was not at all in 
proportion to the size of the house, for many of the rooms were much 
dilapidated, and uninhabitable: so the troopers slept in a large loft over 
the stable, partly that they might be near their horses, but principally 
because it was more comfortable than any room in the house of the 
same size, except those used for the geueral business of the inn. To 
make way for them there, the hay and straw—a large quantity of which 
was in stock—were removed to a large, almost ruinous room on the 
first floor of the house, fronting the stable-yard, which had been hitherto 
used as a sort of lumber-room. I remember hearing this incidentally 
one morning, when I called in at the bar to have a glass of ale. I have 
a vivid recollection of this morning, for it was the first time I ever saw 
pretty Mary Willoughby. She was chatting with the Honourable 
Captain Walmer; and as I entered she turned away with a blush and, 
I thought, an indignant look, from something he was saying. I re- 
member thinking how very pretty and modest she looked, and feeling 
the blood mantle in my cheek also at the very idea of that fellow saying 
anything to insult her. Although I had never exchanged a word with 
the honourable captain, I had felt an instinctive dislike to him at the 
first moment I saw him ; for there was an air of supercilious superiority 
in his manner which I could ill brook. He was a devilish handsome 
fellow too, that I must confess : I mean literally devilish handsome, for 
his countenance had a great deal of the Evil One in its character, espe- 
cially about the eye and the mouth. On this particular morning he was 
standing in my way as I entered; and on my politely requesting him to 
move, he stepped on one side with a sort of burlesque courtesy, which 
made me long to knock him down. But here I am, talking of myself 
again ! 

Well, the dragoons had come, and the dragoons had gone, without 
finding as much as a single half-starved labourer to contend with. The 
Hon. Captain Walmer, and Lieutenant Smyth, and Lieutenant Fitz- 
Maurice, and Cornet Stubbs, and the rest, all had gone—but not to be 
forgotten. No; the event of their sojourn in the town here left a history 
with which every stranger in C is almost bored to death. And, 
worse than this, six young ladies of four-or-five-and-twenty, who were 
just silly and weak-minded enough to be before very pleasant young 
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women, and to stand a fair chance of being some day married, are now 
six young ladies of four-or-five-and-forty, much too silly and weak- 
minded to allow the slightest chance of such a thing ; who wear white 
bonnets of the very smallest dimensions and stays of the utmost tight- 
ness; who give themselves the most absurd airs, talk about the 
“ officers,” and are altogether perfectly unbearable. 

I have said that the pretty barmaid was called Mary Willoughby : 
but I should say something more about her. She was not a native of 
the town or neighbourhood, nor did she come there with Lucas—who 
was a native of a distant county—at the time when he took the house : 
but, shortly after his arrival, he sent for her, and she came, dressed then 
in the deepest mourning. Nothing was ever got out of Lucas or his 
wife on any family subject ; and on the point of Mary’s parentage both 
she herself and Frank Atherley were unusually reserved. Nobody ex- 
actly knew who she was, but she was understood to be the orphan and 
only child of some relative of Lucas or his wife. I don’t know that this 
matters much to my story, but it is as well that it should be mentioned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucas were sometimes harsh to her; but on the whole 
their conduct was marked by more urbanity and courtesy towards her 
than to any one else ; and their adoption of her was often spoken of as a 
redeeming trait in their characters. 

It was about a week after the dragoons had gone, when Mrs. Lucas 
was one day in a very bad temper indeed. Nothing, according to her, 
was done right. The poor drudge was cuffed and beaten cruelly ; and 
the servant was scolded and abused to such an extent that she got angry 
in her turn, and threatened to leave immediately after her month was up. 
No persons were staying in the inn ; and so great was the commotion that 
nearly all the men who were drinking in the kitchen left the house, for 
even they came in for a considerable share of ill-humour. Mary 
Willoughby, however, when she attempted to mediate, was listened to 
quietly, and addressed almost blandly. This was particularly remarked 
by a man who, having a scolding wife, was used to storms, and remained 
in the kitchen: and he thought that Mrs, Lucas was not so bad, after all, 
as she seemed ; for Mary Willoughby was not very well, and the woman’s 
forbearance towards her seemed to show consideration and kindness. At 
length Mrs. Lucas’s passion reached a climax. Having gone into the 
pantry, she returned with a large dish broken in her hand. 

‘‘ Who has done this ?” she said. ‘ This is your work, cook! Speak! 
Is not this your work ?” 

‘* Yes, mum,” replied the cook, rather pertly ; ‘‘ that’s my work.” 

“ Then leave the house instantly !” cried Mrs. Lucas, stamping her 
foot. ‘* You threatened just now to Jeave when your month was up. Now 
you'll pick up your things and start. I will pay your month’s wages, and 
‘ou will be off at once. Do you hear ?” 

The man who was in the kitchen expostulated, and endeavoured to 
reason with her, but he was stopped very sharply, and even he was 
obliged to leave the house. In half an hour, the cook, with the boots 
bearing her box, was on her way to the van, which would take her near 
to her parents’ home. This was in the afternoon, about three o’clock. 

Now Mary Willoughby, being rather unwell, had asked, as there were 
no persons staying at the house, to go and spend the night and next day, 
for a little change, with a friend, whose father was a tenant-farmer in the 
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up-stairs, packing a few things for her visit. 

As soon as the cook was gone, Mrs. Lucas called her down and said - 
6s » you can’t go to Mr. B——’s to-night. You must stay 
home.” 

“ Not if cried Mary, starting, and clasping her hands. “Oh, do 
let ; 

“ ~<a HN is gone, and you will be wanted. You are to stay 
home.” 

“ But there is no one staying in the house; and Miss B—— will ex- 

me.’’ 

“I will send a message to her. Now, it’s no use talking. Once and 
for all, you are not to go.” 

Lucas himself was passing as this conversation was going on, and 
stopped to listen to it. As his wife finished, he held up his finger in a 
menacing way, and said, with a frown : 

“ Come, let us have no words about it! You can’t be spared. Recol- 
lect you are to sleep in your own room to-night.” 

Mary, sadly disappointed, returned to her chamber, and Lucas and his 
wife passed on to the kitchen. Near the stairs where they had been 
talking, they found the poor drudge, evidently listening. Lucas swore 
out upon her roughly, and was about to give her a blow, but his wife 
held his hand, and whispered in his ear. She then addressed the 
drudge : 

‘“Come here, my poor girl,” she said, gently. ‘ You have been 
erying! What is the matter?” 

The girl, unused to be so addressed by her mistress, stared with as- 
tonishment, and then, overcome by the unexpected kindness, burst into 
tears. 

‘“‘ Are you unwell?’ asked her mistress. 

“T’ve got a hea—hea—headache !”’ blubbered the poor child. 

“ Then I'll tell you what you shall do. Make haste and finish your 
work, and you shall go home and stay until to-morrow with your mother. 
Now make haste,” as the girl looked up joyously through her tears. 
“* But stay, you needn’t say to any one that you are going. And now get 
on with your work, like a good girl.” 

The girl, overjoyed at the thought of such an unexpected pleasure, 
went about her work with alacrity. Mr. and Mrs. Lucas whispered to- 
gether for some time in low tones ; and Lucas then went out through the 
back-kitchen into the stable-yard. 

He ealled the ostler, and told him to stow away in the back-kitchen a 
large quantity of furze which he had that day purchased; and after he 
had done that, to go to the farm-house, where Mary Willoughby was to 
have paid her visit, and say she was too unwell to come. ‘And you need 
not eome back here again to-night,” said Lucas to the man; “ you will 
not be wanted.” 

With regard to the first part of the order, the putting away the furze 
in the back-kitehen, the ostler expressed some surprise. 

“Why the place will be choke full !” he said. “There will hardly 
be room te pass through or to turn! And, besides, if anything were to 
happen, what with furze down stairs and hay and straw up-stairs, what a 
precious benfire you'd have !”’ 
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“ Silence, sir,’”’ said Lucas, sternly, “and do as I order you. There 
will be a flood of rain to-night, and I don’t want the furze wetted. Now, 
be quick about it.”’ 

Lucas then walked to his farm, about half a mile from the town, and 
called Frank Atherley to him. 

“ Frank,’’. he said, “TIT want you to take the horse I sold to Mr. 
Simpson, and ride him to R——._ I promised that he should have him 
to-morrow. You had better ride him down gently ; stop at T to- 
see (ee was aplace about fifteen miles away, and rather more than 

f-way to R——-)—“ and go on to-morrow morning. You can come 
back by the coach.” 

“T wisb,” said Frank, “ that you had told me of it a little sooner. It’s 
getting latish.”” 

“Why, yes,” replied Lucas, “I might as well have done so; but it 
quite slipped from my memory. And | promised Mr. Simpson positively 
that he should have the horse to-morrow.” 

“ Well,” said Frank, cheerfully, “I'll just step home, put myself to 
rights a bit, and be off directly. Is Mary gone yet?” 

“‘ No,” replied Lucas. ‘“‘ She is not going.” 

“Not going !” cried Frank. “ Why how is that?” 

“ Why,” said Lucas, “ we don’t think she is well enough to go; but 
we didn’t like to frighten her by saying so, and so told her she would be 
wanted home.” 

‘Indeed !” said Frank, turning pale, for he was very much in love 
with Mary Willoughby, and the very notion of her being ill frightened 
him—‘ indeed ! I had no idea that Aa was so ill as that.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” said Lucas. “ It only requires a little care. She 
will be all right again in a day or two.” 

I am rather particular in giving these conversations verbatim, for every 
word was afterwards nicely weighed and commented on. 

Frank walked quickly back to the house and asked for Mary. She 
was up-stairs, he was informed, in her bedroom: she had been there for 
the last hour or more. Somewhat alarmed, Frank ran up-stairs, tapped 
at her door, and called her by name. Mary replied, saying that she was 
dressing, but would open the door and speak to him in a minute or two. 
She kept him waiting, however, quite a quarter of an hour, then unlocked 
and unbarred the door, and came out, pale and trembling. 

“« My dear, dear Mary !” said Frank, “ you are ill !” 

“‘T am not feeling very well,” replied Mary, ‘‘ but it will soon pass, I 
hope.” 

“ Uncle wants me to go to R——,” said Frank, “ but I cannot go 
now.” 

“Oh yes!’’ said Mary, earnestly, “do, do go!” 

Frank was somewhat surprised and a little mortified. “ Why should 
you be so anxious for me to go?” he inquired. 

“ Because,” replied Mary, “I should be so frightened if you stayed 
home on my account. I should believe then that I was indeed ill, and 
the very thought would make me really so. Promise me that you will 


” 
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“T will go, then,” said Frank, “since you wish it so much; but, 





recollect, you must be well when I come back to-morrow. Good-by, | 


Mary !” 
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He put his arm around her and attempted to kiss her; but, for the 
first time since their engagement, she repulsed him. A burning blush 
suffused cheek and brow, she hid her face in her hands, and struggled 
herself free of his embrace, saying, ‘‘Oh no, no! I cannot! I must not!” 

“Then, good-by!” said Frank—‘“good-by until to-morrow.” And 
he walked sadly away. Mary remained in a thoughtful attitude where 
he had left her. As he began to descend the stairs, she timidly called 
him back. He turned joyously, and quickly retraced his steps. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,” said Mary, holding out her hand, which was trembling 
a deal; “I did not mean to pain you. Forgive me this and all 
other———” And she stopped abruptly, as if choking. 

“My dear, dear girl,” said Frank, “I have nothing to forgive. 
You have ever been good and kind tome. Tell me, do tell me what is the 
matter! Are you angry with me? Have I offended you in any way ?” 

“Oh no!” 6 cried. ‘ No, believe me, you have not.” 

‘‘ Then tell me what is the matter?” 

“‘T scarcely know myself,” said Mary. “ A sort of gloom, like a fore- 
boding of evil, seems to oppress my heart. Tell me,” she continued, 
attempting to smile, “did you never feel that yourself—and without a 
cause ?” 

“ Never,” replied Frank—*“ never without a cause: never at all until 
now.” And he spoke truly, for he was a light-hearted, cheerful young 
fellow, to whom gloomy fancies had been hitherto unknown. “ Shall I 
stay home to-night, Mary?” he asked again. 

No, no,” replied she; “ you have already promised to go. These 
are only foolish fancies.” 

“My own dear girl!” cried Frank, again putting his arm around her, 
‘you do not know how dearly I love you. All my hope, all my life 
seems wrapped up in you!” 

The offered kiss was not this time resisted; but again the burning 
blood mantled in her cheek and tingled in her ears. 

“You must not love too well, Frank!” she said; “you must not 
indeed. Believe me, it is dangerous !’’ 

After a pause she timidly took from her bosom a purse, and, putting it 
into his hand, but without looking in his face, said, 

“I wish you would keep this for me, Frank. I don’t like having so 
much money about me.”’ 

Frank knew that Mary, as well as himself, had been for some time 
saving what money she could, in order that they might be able to get 
little comforts around them when they were married; but he was not 
prepared to see so much as the purse contained, and he could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment. 

‘“‘T have never had occasion to spend much, you know,” said Mary. 
‘‘ Do take care of it for me: I really wish it!” And her eyes met his, 
though but for a moment. “ And if anything should happen to me : 

And again she stopped abruptly, as if choking. 


’ 





Frank now spoke to her cheerfully, though, poor fellow, his own heart 
was aching grievously, and tried to laugh away her gloomy fancies. He 
would not at first take charge of her purse, but ultimately, as she seemed 
so earnestly to wish it, he did so, and after a short time they parted. 
Mary returned to her bedroom, and Frank, after changing his dress, 
mounted the horse which he was to take to R 





, and rode away. 
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It. was well on in the evening—about eight o’clock—when Frank 
reached T , and had seen the me taken care of in the inn stable. 
T—— was al town—at least, as compared with C——. The streets 
were wide, the shops brilliant, and gay crowds of people thronged the 
streets. At other times Frank had always enjoyed a trip to T 
amazingly, but now his heart was heavy, and he would have given any- 
thing to be back again in his own dull little town. He would have gone 
to bed at once, but, for the first time in his life, was afraid of a restless 
night, or bad dreams. As a relief to his feelings, he went into a jeweller’s 
shop and purchased a pretty little brooch, as a present for Mary. They 
had intended being married about this time, and Frank thought how, in 
that case, he might have been going to purchase the ring; but the 
wedding had been put off for a few months at the strongly expressed 
desire of Lucas and his wife, who had said they considered Mary as yet 
too young.. 

After buying the brooch, Frank was standing at the inn-door, watching 
the passers-by, when, to his surprise, the purchaser of the horse, Mr. 
Simpson, who was known to Frank by sight, came down the street and 
entered the house. Frank of course accosted him, and told his errand ; 
and, to his great joy, Mr. Simpson replied that he was going home in 
the morning, and would ride the horse himself. This of course pre- 
cluded the necessity of Frank’s going on to R ; and it now became 
a question whether he should wait until the next day, and ride home on 
the morning coach, or walk back at once. At any other time he would 
of course have preferred the former alternative, but now, so anxious was 
he about Mary, that, without hesitation, he determined on setting off 
directly; and within half an hour, he was stepping briskly out on his 
way home. 

It was rather before ten o’clock when he started. He had a fifteen 
miles’ walk before him, and the night was very dark, but Frank knew the 
road well, and his pleasure at being enabled unexpectedly to return so 
soon made his spirits lighter than they had been for many hours. ‘The 
miles seemed quickly to pass by, and he was not very far from home when 
he heard, through the stillness of night, the well-known deep tone of the 
church-clock boom out one. 

Notwithstanding his comparative cheerfulness, a pang of anxiety about 
Mary occasionally struck to his heart; and as he drew near to C , 
this anxiety increased. This is generally the case. Are you suddenly 
called to the sick-bed of a deeply-loved friend or relative, you rush away 
with the utmost speed at your command—no means of locomotion are 
rapid enough for you. But as you approach the house your heart sinks ; 
you moderate, if possible, your pace; you pause for a moment before 
turning the corner where the house will be visible to you; you shrink 
from the fear of seeing the drawn blinds, the closed shutters, and the 
undertaker’s men coming out at the door. From the same kind of feel- 
ing, Frank, as he approached the town, experienced a stronger presenti- 
ment of evil than before. ‘But why should I dread anything for dear 
Mary?” he thought, as he looked up at a bright star which was shining 
between the dark clouds, with its calm, holy light. ‘‘ Were she even to 
die to-night, her soul would be in heaven. May there not be even now 
heavenly beings looking down upon her from that bright world, waiting 
to be joined by a sister as pure and gentle as themselves? But there— 
Aug.—vOL. CVI. NO. CCCCOXXVIIL. 21 
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there,” hesaid impatiently, “she would be not the less lost to me; and | 
hope ‘she may yet live many years to cheer and comfort me in this 
struggling world. I am worse than a child to torment myself with these 
fancies.” And again he tried to tear away the vague dread ; but still the 
monster clung with its sharp talons to his heart. 

When within about a mile of the town, he turned off from the road to 
take a short cut across some fields. The waning moon was just rising 
beyond the hills behind him, and its sickly, distorted disk cast through 
the clouds an unearthly shadowy light. As Frank walked across the 
fields, something ear} to seize upon him different from the foreboding 
weight which he had before experienced. Some strange, unseen influence 
appeared to pervade the air. He felt a sudden shiver. His limbs 
trembled, and he knew that his face was pale. He tried to account for it 
by supposing that, by walking too fast, he had overheated his blood and 
had taken a chill. In one place a deep, dark lane was between two of 
the fields which he was traversing, and a stile led into it on each side. 
Frank was usually bold and resolute, but now so strangely were his nerves 
influenced that he hesitated before crossing it, passed it as quickly as he 
could, without looking on either side, and shuddered as he left it 
behind. 

He had advanced but a short distance into the next field, when, happen- 
ing to turn his head for a moment, he saw, with a thrill of terror, there, 
on the stile, in the very place which he had but a moment before passed, 
the dim outline of a female form, its hands clasped, and its face upturned 
towards the bright star on which he had lately been gazing. He made 
two or three steps back towards it, and a dark cloud at that moment 
passed from before the moon. What was his surprise, his horror, when 
he saw that the form, the dress, and the deadly-pale up-turned face were 
those of Mary Willoughby! What could she be doing there ? Whither 
could she be going? For a moment, astonishment kept him speech- 
less and motionless ; and even as he looked the figure vanished from his 
sight. He ran to the place, crossed the lane, and ascended the opposite 
stile. Mary was not there. 

“ Mary! Mary Willoughby !” he shouted. “ Where are you? It is 
I, Frank Atherley !” 

No one replied. He ran wildly up and down the dark lane; he 
crossed and recrossed from field to field ;—no one was visible. 

Surprised and terrified beyond measure, yet endeavouring to hope that 
he had been the victim of an optical delusion, and that Mary was in 
reality safe at home, he hastened to the town. The distance was not 
great; and he soon reached it, passed through the silent and deserted 
streets, and stood before the inn. The house was shut up, the blinds 
drawn, and everything seemed to show that its inmates, as well as all 
the other inhabitants of the town, were buried in repose. He knocked 
loudly at the door, but no one opened it. He knocked again and again, 
but still without result. “They sleep soundly,” thought Frank. ‘ God 
grant that dear Mary may be safely slumbering with the rest!” He 
picked up a handful of gravel, and stepped back a few paces to throw it 
at the window. As he looked up in throwing it, something arrested his 
attention. He strained his eyes to the utmost; and a groan of despair 
burst from his lips as he became convinced that smoke was pouring out 
through every crevice in the roof and upper windows. At the same 
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moment, as if it had suddenly found a vent, a bright, glittering tongue 
of flame shot up through the roof, showed for an instant the canopy 
of smoke which was hanging over it, and then again subsided. “ Fire ! 
fire !” shouted poor Frank, in that piercing, penetrating cry which terror 
“ The house is on fire!” He rushed to the door, and tried to 

reak it open; but in vain. He ran wildly to the back of the house, 
and tried to burst open a door there; but this also resisted his utmost 
efforts; and he saw with increased alarm, that here the fire had made 
much more progress than in the front; and ruddy gleams of flame could 
be seen in many of the rooms. Frank had never ceased to shout “ Fire !” 
—that cry so terrible in the silent night—and very few minutes had 
passed before he was joined by several of the nearest neighbours. As no 
one had yet appeared in the house, they were about to effect an entrance 
through one of the lower windows, when the door was yee by Lucas 
himself, his wife standing behind him with a candle. Both were very 
pale. The wife was agitated in her manner, but Lucas seemed calm; 
and both were completely dressed! ‘‘ Where is Mary?” cried Frank. 
‘“‘ Where is Mary ?”’ And he was about to rush up-stairs to try to save 
her; but Lucas’s grasp was on his throat, and he was belly hurled 
back into the street. ‘‘ Fool!” shouted Lucas, “the house is in one 
blaze from cellar to attic !” 

The fire-bell soon clashed forth its startling summons, and in a very 
short space of time a large crowd had collected about the burning house, 
all horror-stricken at the thought that a fellow-creature had perished in 
the flames, and all eager to render any possible assistance. But no 
assistance was of avail. The fire-engine, as is generally the case in 
small towns, was out of order, and the supply of water was utterly 
inadequate. The furze, the straw, and the spirit caused the fire to burn 
with great rapidity, and in less than an hour from Frank’s first discovery 
of the calamity, the roof had fallen in, and all inside the bare walls was 
one glowing mass of flame. 

At length the blaze died away, and by daylight nothing was left of 
the “ King’s Arms” but a heap of smouldering ruins. The people, 
though seeing that they could be of no use, still remained lingering 
about the spot, and many were the strange whisperings and mysterious 
hints that were exchanged. Frank, poor fellow, was like one distracted. 
He told of the figure he had seen in the fields, and the strange tale soon 
spread, and was believed, with a pleasing horror, by many, but the 
majority rejected it, and said that poor Frank was raving from the 
effects of terror and over-excitement. 

Shortly after the fire Lucas applied to the Insurance Office for a 
large sum of money. It then became generally known that he had 
been for some time in very bad circumstances ; that the house and fur- 
niture had been insured to more than their full value ; and that Mary 
Willoughby’s life had been recently insured in the sum of one thousand 
pounds ! 

The insurance company were naturally startled at the strange nature 
of the affair, and refused to pay the money. They refused to pay 
for the house, on the ground that proper precaution had not been 
used ; and on Mary’s life, because there was not sufficient positive evi- 
dence of her death, the remains of the body never having been found. 
212 ) 
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This proved a fortunate thing for Lucas, as it perhaps saved his neck. 
As soon as the facts of the case became known to the authorities, both 
he and his wife were committed on the double charge of murder and of 
wilfully setting fire to the house. The grand jury ignored the bills on 
both points, from the want of sufficient positive evidence, the non- 
discovery of the body being one of the principal links wanting on the 
former charge. Morally, however, they stood convicted in the minds of 
all men: no one who knew the facts of the case for a moment doubted 
their guilt of both crimes. The non-appearance of the body was ac- 
counted for in many ways ; some supposing that Mary had been mur- 
dered, and her body disposed of by Lucas before setting fire to the 
house ; others that it had been utterly consumed by the intensity of the 
flames, or that what little was left of it had been effectually concealed 
by the heaps of stone and rubbish, for the walls had in many places 
entirely fallen in. Lucas himself attempted to account for the fact of 
his having been up and completely dressed, by saying that he and his 
wife had been startled during the evening, by seeing a strange man 

rowling about the house in a suspicious manner, and that they had 
cc. afraid to go to bed. Afterwards he said that he and Mrs. Lucas 
had been together posting their books, until the late hour at which the 
fire broke out, in a room of that part of the house last reached by the 
flames, and that on their discovery of the clalamity they had first 
attempted to save Mary, and that then, finding this attempt useless, 
they had, before giving the alarm, saved what money, plate, and other 
valuables they could, fearing that any delay might have caused the loss 
of all. Altogether, he made rather a lame story of it, which, instead of 
dissipating, only strengthened the feeling against him. 

At first, attempting in a sulky, dogged kind of way, to brave the 
opinion of the world, Lucas and his wife remained in the neighbourhood 
of C———, cultivating the little farm which they had before held. But 
nothing ever prospered with him more. He got no money from the 
insurance office; the horror and detestation in which he was held were 
too much for even his iron nerves, and, at length, a broken and utterly 
ruined man, he suddenly left the place. He was away, however, but a 
short time, being sent back to C , by a magistrate’s order of removal, 
from a distant parish to which he had become chargeable as a pauper. 
His wife had in the mean time died. Afterwards, receiving scanty relief 
from the parish, he dragged on a miserable existence in a wretched hut, 
situated in a retired little willow glen near the town, where he partly 
supported himself by making wicker-work, an art which he had acquired 
during his absence. So dread was the influence of his presence, that few 
people afterwards cared to pass through the little glen ; and as for the 
children of the town, nothing on earth would induce them to go near 
“ Lucas’s House.” The very sight of him from a distance, cutting his 
willows, was quite enough to throw them into convulsions. At length 
he died, and was buried. I speak from no feeling of professional jealousy, 
but I fear that the gentleman who then held the office of parish-surgeon 
was not too attentive to his case. However that may be, he died: and I 
don’t know what the disease was, unless it was want of the common 
necessaries of life. ‘True to his reserved, dogged temper, he expired 
without saying a word with reference to the fearful night of the fire. 

As for Frank Atherley, the dreadful occurrences of that night produced 
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a brain fever, and his life was long despaired of. At length, however, 
he got better; and on his recovery, set sail for America, No one in 
C has ever heard of him since. 








Had I written this story a few days ago, I should have had no more 
to say: but now the strangest part of all is to come. ‘The woman whom 
I found sitting so strangely by the side of the road was no other than 
Mary Willoughby herself! She told me of it last night, on what, I fear, 
will prove her death-bed. Poor wretched creature! Hers has, indeed, 
been a sad fate! That pure, innocent girl, as she was believed to be, and 
as no doubt she was before the visit of the dragoons to C , fell before 
the arts of the Hon. Captain Walmer, one of the most accomplished 
villains who ever disgraced the British army. Before he left the town, 
he arranged to return on a certain night—that on which the fire broke 
out. Mary was to escape at midnight, and join him at a certain rendez- 
vous, not very far from the town, where he had means at hand of convey- 
ing her away. It was to aid this plan that she had so set her heart on 
visiting her friends in the country on the night in question—an intention 
which was frustrated by Lucas’s anxiety to keep her at home. Lest she 
should be detected in bringing any things down stairs in the night, she, 
in the course of the evening, concealed what packets she wished to take 
with her in the back kitchen, beneath the furze which had been that day 
placed there. Whilst getting them out, in the middle of the night, she 
was disturbed by hearing Lucas coming down stairs; and in her hurry 
to escape, she quickly blew out the candle, threw it down, and in great 
haste left the house. It is very probable that this candle may have ignited 
the furze, and caused the conflagration, of which she solemnly avers that 
she never heard until very lately. No doubt, she really was seen by 
Frank in the field, as she passed that way, paused for a moment on the 
stile, and then ran hurriedly down the lane, on her way to the place of 
meeting, which was by the pool where I discovered her. 

I cannot exactly make out what her history has been since. Of course, 
the honourable captain soon abandoned her; and I really believe she has 
since been struggling hard to live a virtuous life. But she would not 
speak much of this. At length, hearing, by some chance, of the events 
which I have related, she became struck by the deepest remorse, and felt, 
she says, impelled by some irresistible power to revisit the scene of her 
innocence and her first guilt. When I found her by the road, she was 
in the first stage of a violent disorder, from which, I fear, she will never 
rally. 

he events which I have narrated are still, and probably ever will be, 
involved in mystery. Whether Lucas was guilty of the intention of mur- 
dering Mary Willoughby, though her escape prevented his accomplishing 
it; whether he really was guilty of setting fire to the house, or it was 
done by Mary herself, or by other accident ; whether the strange pro- 
ceedings of Lucas and his wife had their origin in evil intentions, or were 
owing merely to an extraordinary combination of circumstances, can now 
never be known. Whether guilty or innocent, the fate of Lucas was 
indeed a wretched one. 

Whilst writing the last line or two of the above, I was called away in 
haste to the workhouse to attend my patient, who had been taken sud- 
denly much worse. I found her dead! 
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PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


XII. 
Adelaide de Bourgogne, Second Dauphiness. 


Or all the visions that passed before me of the former inhabitants of 
Marly during the morning I wandered amid its woods, none rose so 
vividly in my mind as that fascinating, playful little Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne, the Seconde Dauphine, as she was called, whose presence threw 
a last gleam of youth and gaiety around the gloomy court of the aged 
_ king and his puritanical partner. What a merry creature it was, and 
how they loved her and indulged her tricks and fancies, allowing her un- 
heard-of liberties without a word of reprimand. She danced, she talked, 
she jumped about, now seating herself on the arm of one awful arm-chair, 
then of another; sometimes perched on the king’s knee, sometimes with 
her pretty arms entwined round his neck ;—now rumpling Madame de 
Maintenon’s stiff brocaded dresses without any mercy, then covering her 
with kisses, caresses, and excuses ;—now teasing the king, pulling his 
wig, stroking his chin, stealing his papers, and reading and unsealing 
his letters in spite of all he could say, then laughing with all her might 
at the confusion she had made ;—always admitted at all hours, even 
when the council was sitting, she played off her pretty tricks even before 
this august assembly. She was so sweetly obliging, so graceful, so kind, 
and possessed moreover such infinite tact, that she was universally loved. 
The king and Madame de Maintenon, whom she called her aunt (by 
way of a compromise between friendship and etiquette), absolutely doted 
on her, and listened to all her sallies with delight. 

‘Ma chére tante !” said she, one evening, to the latter, as they were 
both sitting with the king, “I think you must allow that in England 
queens govern better than kings.” And then, jumping on the arm of the 
king’s chair, and giving him a sly pinch, she paused. 

“ Why do you think so?” inquired Madame de Maintenon. 

“* Because,” continued the little duchess, now at the other end of the 
room, dancing round and round a stool,—“ because, you see, under kings 
women govern, and under queens, why then, men do: that is the reason.” 

Bold as was this sally, they both laughed, and the king, delighted 
with her wit, called her to him and kissed her again and again. 
Thoughtless and giddy when with those whom she knew loved her so 
well, she could assume all the dignity of her rank when occasion required, 
and be as stately as any princess that ever wore a mantle and sat in a 
fauteuil, 

Respectful to.the king in public, and even timid in her deportment to 
Madame de Maintenon, she took care never to indulge her spirit mal @ 
propos, or when she saw that it might annoy them. But towards any 
of the ladies of the court whom she considered wanting in proper respect, 
the charming little dauphine could be as bitter as she was gracious 
towards those whose conduct she approved. Addressing herself one 
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day to the Duchesse de St. Simon, and pointing to the Duchesse de 

and the Princesse de Conti, who were neither of them her friends, 
she said, ‘“‘ Do you see them there? Do you see them? Now, I know 
very well what a regular romp I am—une vraie petite étourdie—I talk 
the greatest nonsense and do the maddest pranks; but for all that, his 
majesty likes it, and it amuses him.” Then dancing and singing, as 
she leant on the arm of Madame de St. Simon, she continued: * But 
what is that to them? They are not answerable for my conduct—what 
do I care for what they say? I laugh at them—elles m’amusent. 
Shall I not one day be their queen ?+-ah, je m’en moque !—shall I not 
be their queen ?” And she laughed louder and louder. Madame de St. 
Simon fearing the princesses might overhear her, entreated her to be 
quiet, which only made her dance, sing, and laugh all the louder, always 
repeating the words, “Shall I not be their queen ?” 

Such was Adelaide of Savoy, who first made her appearance in the in- 
triguing court of France at eleven years of age, and although a mere 
child, had the admirable sense and dexterity to endear herself to all 
around, and to manage the king in a manner that would have before been 
deemed incredible. He had always been partial to her from the very 
moment he first saw her. ‘‘ I would not,” said he, at their first meeting, 
“change her for any one in the world!” He placed the little princess 
by him at supper, expressing the most lively admiration of her grace, 
beauty, and wit. On her retiring, the monarch followed, and in presence 
of her ladies, completed more particularly the examination of her make 
and person,—an examination so satisfactory, that he sent off an express 
to Madame de Maintenon, then at Fontainebleau, to inform her how de- 
lighted he was with the little princess. 

From the first time of her introduction to Madame de Maintenon she 
treated her with the utmost deference, and won her heart so entirely, that 
from that hour to the day of her death Madame de Maintenon behaved 
to her with unvarying affection. Neither she nor the king were happy 
without her, and, ill or well, the dauphine must accompany them wherever 
they went. In person she was tall and graceful, but her face, though 
prquante and pretty, wanted that regularity of features that alone can 
constitute real beauty. 

The state ceremonial of her marriage with the dauphin is a comical 
specimen of the etiquette of the day. They were both of the same age— 
eleven years old—when this betrothal, rather than marriage, took place. 
After supper the whole court assembled in the bedroom of the princess ; 
but, on the entrance of the king, the gentlemen were desired to retire. 
Adelaide was undressed by our beautiful queen, Mary of Modena ; her 
boy-husband undergoing the same ceremonial in the ante-room, assisted 
by James II., whose services were often called into requisition as valet in 
the numerous ceremonials of the French court. The children were then 

placed in bed, surrounded by all the ladies of the court, who could scareel 
refrain from laughter at the comical expressions of the little faces—h 
frightened, half ashamed—lying on the lace-pillows beside each other. 
After a quarter of an hour’s duration, the farce ended by the Due de 
Bourgogne being reconducted by his tutor to his apartments, where he 
was re-dressed. This ceremony over, the children were allowed to play 
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together for a few hours daily in the presence of the ladies in waiting 
of the princess, and were extremely happy and contented in each other's 
company. 

When the boy-duke became a man, he loved his wife with a passion 
and a fidelity rare indeed in that — age. No other liaison ever 
interfered to lessen the empire that his fascinating little wife exercised 
over him, and he admired her childish gambols and graceful gaiety with 
all the pride of a devoted husband. But he well knew that, woman as 
she was, he could not trust her with a secret. On one occasion, when 
closeted with a minister, and ¢onversing on matters of the highest 
importance, he left the door of the room unfastened, believing her to 
be in a distant part of the palace, all at once she suddenly broke into 
the room. Seeing by her husband’s looks that her appearance at that 
moment was anything but agreeable, she stopped, and said, with a 
trembling voice and one of her sweetest smiles, “that she had come to 
him being ignorant he was in such good company.’ Then she stood 
half abashed and uncertain, looking from him to the minister, and await- 
ing his reply. 

“ Well then, madame,” replied he, “ since you find me in such good 
company, have the goodness to let me enjoy it without interruption.” 

Upon hearing which, laughing with unabated good-humour, she made 
a little pirouette, and left the room. 

I have already said, that this bewitching creature was not beautiful— 
far from it—but she was grace itself, and threw around her an indescribable 
charm of good-nature and ease that triumphed over even the icy stiffness 
of the dreary court she inhabited. Her speaking eyes, her sweet smile, 
her graceful carriage, “‘ as of a goddess on the clouds,” joined to a quick 
and ready wit and a cultivated mind, charmed far more than mere beauty, 
and her extreme affability and amiability, shown to the humblest of those 
around, gained over all hearts and made her universally beloved. There 
was such a freshness about her, and she enjoyed everything so thoroughly, 
her happy spirit leading her to find pleasure even in the dull routine in 
which she was condemned to live, that the sight of her unaffected happi- 
ness and enjoyment absolutely inspired the worn-out blasé old courtiers, 
and infused into them a portion of her own genuine hilarity. 

Her early and melancholy death deepened the gloom that settled around 
the weary old monarch, whom Madame de Maintenon pronounced from 
that time “as no longer amusable.” When she was gone, the last ray of 
light disappeared from that once radiant sun now setting amid black and 
ominous clouds charged with coming storms. 

The dauphine had a superstition that she should die before she was 
thirty, from some prediction, or horoscope, made when a child at Turin, 
by an astrologer, who foretold that her death would occur before that 

riod. She often alluded to this circumstance with her natural light- 

eartedness, and affected to turn the prediction into ridicule. Frequently, 
when indulging in those bursts of hoidenish glee in which she so de- 
lighted, she said, ‘‘Come, I must make the most of the present time— 
no one shall hinder me—for I shall not live long to enjoy myself. This 
is the year in which I am to die.” 
Indulged by Madame de Maintenon to an almost incredible extent, 
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she really sometimes conducted herself like a perfect harlequin. What- 
ever she liked she did, and whatever she did was allowed. She ran hither 
and thither, into the churches, or in the village of Marly, unattended 
by valets or pages, amusing herself in the gardens until three or 
four o’clock in the morning with companions as giddy as herself. Far 
from restraining this excessive wildness, her hushand joined Madame de 
Maintenon in indulging all her caprices, for he loved her with a fondness 
that made him her slave. A look from her enchanted him, and if his 
better judgment led him to counsel and to advise her, when she appeared 
all was forgotten. 

One day they were walking together under the shady avenues of Marly. 
“‘ The time is now approaching,” said she to the dauphin, “ when the 
astrologer told me I should die. Now you will never be happy without 
a wife; you are too good not to be married; so do pray tell me honestly 
whom you will choose.” 

For a moment she was grave: she neither sang nor jumped, but awaited 
his reply in silence and anxiety. 

“‘ Adelaide,” replied he, with great emotion, ‘ if it should please the 
Almighty to rob me of what I most prize and love—yourself—rest assured 
I should never marry again; in eight days I should be beside you, and 
one grave would cover us both.” 

Strange to say, such was the case; on the seventh day from her death 
he was a corpse ! 

Subject like all the rest of the court to the selfish desire of the king 
that she should form one of the number in the petits voyages to Marly, 
she had started very much indisposed, but had contrived to make her 
appearance in the grand circle in the evening, although obliged to 
return to her bed. Whether or not this exertion was the primary 
cause of her illness, it is impossible to decide ; but on returning to Ver- 
sailles, apparently better, she was presented, by the Duc de Noailles, with 
a box of fine snuff, with which she was much pleased. After having used 
it, she laid the box down on her table and descended to dinner. That 
very evening she was seized with a violent fever, and rapidly became so 
alarmingly ill that the king and the dauphin were in the utmost alarm. 
The box of snuff was remembered, but although diligent search was made, 
it could never be discovered. This circumstance caused a dark suspicion of 
poison to embitter the sufferings of the sweet young princess. Her 
agonies were intense; despite all remedies she became worse. Madame 
de Maintenon scarcely left her side; the king was constantly with her, 
and the poor dauphin stood nailed to the side of the wife he adored. So 
passed many days amid delirium and increasing illness. 

At length, in an interval of reason, she desired to have a confessor, 
and named one whom she preferred, on whose arrival she confessed at 
great length, and received the sacrament. She earnestly desired to have 
the prayers for the dying offered up, but being assured that her state by 
no means justified this, was entreated to try and compose herself and 
endeavour to sleep. The following night she grew rapidly worse; the 
next day she was no more, having died, as she predicted, before her 
thirtieth birthday. 

The grief of the king was sincere, for it was selfish ; he had lost his 
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last enjoyment, the old man’s darling ; and the suspicion of poison 
tended to increase his sorrow. After her death the gardens of Marly 
were desolate, and the palace no longer echoed to the pleasant sound of 
merry-ringing laughter. 

During the reign of Louis XVI. it was the favourite abode of Marie 
Antoinette. It was here that, after years of coldness and neglect, she 
first received unequivocal proofs of the affection of her husband. Up to 
that time his conduct towards his beautiful and attractive wife was so 
extraordinary that no circumstances can in any way account for it. 
Louis XVI., sleepy and phlegmatic in no ordinary degree up to this 
time, seemed utterly unaware that he was united to the most lovel 
woman in existence. Not all her devotion, her attention, and her evident 
unhappiness had as yet roused him to a consciousness of this fact, and 
although living ostensibly as husband and wife, they were in fact entirely 
estranged from each other. Marie Antoinette saw, with the utmost 
chagrin, that the charms she heard lavishly and universally extolled by 
those whose admiration was indifferent to her, had entirely failed in cap- 
tivating the affection of the one person whom she desired to please ; and 
this consciousness drew many bitter tears from her eyes in those moments 
when she dared indulge the grief that oppressed her. 

It was at Marly that the scales first fell from the eyes of Louis, and 
that he roma | what a treasure of beauty and goodness he possessed. 
The poor queen was so delighted she could not conceal her joy; she 
spoke of her happiness to every one, and was in the most charming state 
of excitement and glee. 

Now Louis even forgot his hunting, that diurnal amusement in which 
he indulged almost to the very conclusion of his unhappy career; he 
could not leave the queen; arm-in-arm they wandered about over the 
gardens and amid the mossy woods that extended around, like a pair 
of lovers, long and cruelly parted, at length restored to love and to each 
other! It was a wonderful sight to the court, little used to these demon- 
strations, and conjugal attention became at once the fashion ; husbands 
and wives who had not spoken for years, and were known reciprocally to 
hate each other with undisguised and well-founded virulence, were imme- 
diately seen, in imitation of the royal pair, wandering among the flowers 
and the statues of the gay parterres. A smile of approbation from the 
royal couple was, however, deemed a sufficient reward for the ennui and 
annoyance they experienced in these weary ¢éle-d-téte. 

After the queen’s first confinement, she soon returned to her favourite 
residence at Marly, and Madame Campan describes her mode of life 
in her “ Memoirs.” ‘ After dinner, and before cards, the queen, the 
princesses, and their ladies, stroll out among the beautiful groves, where 
the trees planted by Louis XIV. had attained great height ; jets d'eau of 
the most limpid freshness shot up in bright gushing pillars higher even 
than the lofty trees, while cascades of white marble burst forth among 
the branches, and, illuminated by the rays of the sun piercing the deep 
shade of the woods, looked like masses of liquid silver amid the green 
recesses. 

In the evening every one known to the attendants was present in 
the queen’s bedroom, of immense size and octagonal shape, profusely 
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adorned with pillars and statues, and surmounted with a cupola orna- 
mented with gilt balustrades, and painted in the Italian style.” 

It was there that Marie Antoinette first gave rise to the cruel calumnies 
that afterwards assailed her, by the indulgence of a caprice as innocent 
as it was natural. Never having seen the sun rise, she fancied she 
should like to view so fine a sight from the heights above the palace, 
and, accompanied by a numerous suite, she actually executed this little 
project. Unfortunately she was unaccompanied by the king, who, over- 
come by sleep, had declined so matinal an excursion. A few days after, 
the most infamous libels were circulated in Paris on what was called “le 
lever de l’aurore” of the queen, whose sorrows and tribulations were then 
just commencing. The happy days of poor Marie Antoinette were but 
brief indeed, and Marly, as well as Trianon, were to be but too soon 
exchanged for the horrible prison of the Temple and the steps of the 
bloody guillotine. 

All trace of the joys, the sorrows, and the dissipation of the royal 
inhabitants of Marly have now utterly passed away, the ruthless hand of 
the Revolution has laid all its glories in the dust, and scarcely a stone 
remains to assist one in defining the form or extent of the building. All 
has vanished except a large marble trough, where the cows and horses of 
the neighbourhood now congregate during the heat of the day. I left 
this scene of fallen grandeur with regret. There is so much prettiness 
about the sloping banks fringed with hazel and holly, and the over- 
hanging woods crowned with lofty trees, all glistening under a bright 
sun, that I could have wandered about for hours in the woods. But there 
was the railroad at St. Germain to be caught in time to insure a visit 
to Malmaison before my return to Paris, so I departed, rapidly retracing 
my steps. 


XIII. 


Malmaison—Pauline Borghese—Funeral of Josephine—Queen Hortense—Napo- 
leon and Josephine—Visit of Napoleon to her Tomb—Destruction of La Mal- 
maison. 


Mavmaison, another melancholy relic of fallen grandeur, has ever 
been to me a place of peculiar interest. Unlike Marly, where every 
association is of courts, kings, and etiquette, this was the yale hearth, 
the beloved home of that great conqueror, who here forgot glory and 
victory only to remember that he was a man—the ardently attached 
husband—the affectionate friend. It is a place connected with all that 
is most interesting and attractive in the career of Napoleon. 

Who does not remember the lively account given by the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, in her amusing Memoirs, of the happy days passed at Mal- 
maison by the First Consul and his friends—the merry games of hide-and- 
seek, when he chased her and Hortense Beauharnais (the present Em- 
peror’s mother), and many another happy young spirit, through the trees, 
becoming so excited in his endeavours to catch them (for he must be 
successful everywhere) that he quite terrified them ? 

Then the evenings passed in those rooms which it had been the mutual 
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delight of himself and Josephine to adorn with every curiosity and Juxury, 
where all the party played at cards, and Josephine, dressed in an elegant 
costume of white muslin (Napoleon said women should always dress in 
white), moved about among her guests in her own quiet, graceful way, 
or joined in the round game at his desire, and was so egregiously cheated by 
him, that even she, who never thought about money, complained ; when, 
Jaughing at her indignation, with a pinch and a fond kiss, he pounced all 
his gains into her Jap and made his peace. Ah! Napoleon was happy 
then, and there is in these scenes a domestic charm that endears his me- 
mory to every heart, for all have at some period of their lives experienced 
the exquisite delight of household love. 

Sometimes things did not go on quite so smoothly, however, at Mal- 
maison, when any of the Bonaparte family visited Josephine, for a most 
cordial hatred seems to have existed between her and the ladies of the 
imperial family, partaking somewhat of female rivalry and jealousy. 

One evening in particular—when the beautiful Pauline was to be for- 
mally presented to Josephine, on her marriage with the Prince Borghese 
—must be noted in the annals of Malmaison. Pauline, clever, witty, and 
most lovely, had accepted the hand of the Borghese, almost a fool in 
intellect, solely on account of his money and his title. Sacrificing her 
heart to her ambition, she determined to make the first use of her 
new honours by endeavouring to humiliate poor Josephine; and in order 
to carry out this amiable resolution, announced her intention of visiting 
her on a certain evening shortly after her marriage. Days were passed 
in preparing the splendid toilette which was to crush her sister-in-law. 
At length the memorable evening arrived. Josephine, fully aware of 
the intentions of Pauline, took her own measures accordingly. She 
arranged herself for this trying ordeal, of a graceful against a beau- 
tiful woman, with consummate tact and a perfect knowledge of that 
peculiar style of dress well calculated to display her faultless shape, 
which she has almost immortalised. She wore a white muslin dress 
edged and trimmed with a narrow border of gold; the short sleeves, 
which displayed a finely-turned arm, were looped up at the shoulder by 
large cameos, an enamelled serpent encircled her throat, on her head 
was a kind of diadem formed of cameos and enamel, confining her hair 
somewhat in the style of the antique busts of the Roman empresses. 
She looked so extremely graceful and classical in this attire, that when 
Napoleon entered the salon he was delighted, and saluted her with a kiss 
on the shoulder—a somewhat bourgeois caress, by the way. On his ex- 
pressing his surprise at the care with which she was dressed, she reminded 

im of the expected visit of Pauline. The evening wore on, and yet the 
princess did not arrive. Napoleon, having remained beyond his usual 
time, retired at last to his cabinet. Shortly afterwards the princess made 
her appearance, looking transcendently lovely. But on this occasion 
she had not trusted to the charms of unadorned beauty, as she lite- 
rally was resplendent with jewels. Her dress, composed of green velvet, 
was embroidered in the front with masses of diamonds, her arms, her 
neck, her head were also encircled with splendid jewels. As she advanced 
across the room towards Josephine, who, as the wife of the First Consul, 
did not rise until she approached, Pauline gazed around full of pride and 
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gratified vanity, conscious of the effect created by her beauty, her youth, 
and her dazzling splendour. 

The salutations were cold between the rival ladies. Pauline seated 
herself, and to break the stiffness of the reception, began conversing in a 
low voice with Madame Junot, who was placed near her. | 

“ Well, Louise, how do I look to-night ? What do you think of the 
Borghese jewels ?” 

“Think ? why they are wonderful—actually ¢blouissants,” returned 
Madame Junot. 

“ But do you really, now—flattery apart—think this dress becomes 
me ?” 

“Vain Pauline! why you knew perfectly before asking me that ques- 
tion you never looked boiter in your whole life.” 

“Well, it is not exactly vanity that makes me ask you so particu- 
larly,” replied Pauline ; “‘ but it is because I want to astonish Madame 
Bonaparte, and you know I have spared no pains to mortify her by this 
display of my new jewels. Yet how elegant she looks in that simple 
India muslin dress, with those cameos, too, like a Grecian statue; she 
certainly does understand to perfection the style that suits her. That 
white dress contrasts so well, too, with the blue satin of the furniture— 
it is perfect. Good Heavens! what shall I do?” she suddenly exclaimed 
in an agonised whisper, and turned quite pale. 

‘“¢ What is it ?—what can be the matter?’ asked Madame Junot, quite 
alarmed. 

“Oh, Louise, why did you not tell me? How cruel not to remind me! 
To let me come here in this room dressed in green velvet, when the fur- 
niture is blue satin! Oh! this is too much. I shall never forgive you! 
How dreadful I must look by the side of Josephine! This is more than 
I can bear. I must go away at once.” 

Pauline was conquered! Elegance had won the day even against 
beauty. She took a hasty farewell of Josephine, and hurried out of the 
room, consoling herself a little in her retreat by displaying her jewels 
before the whole establishment assembled to do her honour. She passed 
down the alley formed by the household, preceded by lighted torches, 
and followed by her husband, whom she early taught to aspire no higher 
than to the honour of being her chamberlain ; and thus ended in absolute 
failure this notable wedding visit of the Princess Pauline Borghese. 

It would be easy to fill a volume with similar anecdotes of which Mal- 
maison was the scene, but as I do not propose to write a memoir of this 
interesting habitation, I must proceed. Malmaison is situated near Rueil, 
one of the stations on the St. Germain Railway. Nothing can be 
uglier than the situation of Rueil, a small town in a dead plain, the 
house of Malmaison being situated about half a mile out of the town at 
the foot of rising hills. There is no kind of picturesqueness either in the 
situation or the house, and it is really wonderful such a spot should have 
been preferred as a residence by Napoleon, when there is scarcely a single 
natural beauty to recommend it. The environs of Paris are generally so 
very pretty, that one would have imagined it almost impossible to ex- 
pend vast sums on the embellishment of a position so wanting in every 


charm. 
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A long, straight, paved road leads to the gates. How often had 
Napoleon traversed that road with lightning speed when, freed from the 
toils and anxieties of state, he sought the retirement and the cheerful 
domestic enjoyment he prized so much at that period of his life. The 
house stands almost close to the gates, shrouded only by a small tuft of 
shrubs ; it is of moderate size, and really anything but imposing in 
appearance, composed of a corps de logis flanked by two heavy pavilions, 
or towers, crushed by the weight of a deeply-sloping slated roof. The 
effect of the whole is little better indeed than a farm-house. With all 
my enthusiasm I could not find a single thing to admire, and left Mal- 
maison quite disappointed. The name was originally Mala-casa, so named 
from the place having been formerly inhabited by banditti, whose depre- 
dations gave this sobriquet to their abode. It is, I believe, a place of 
considerable antiquity. 

One other object of interest remained to be seen—the tombs of Jose- 

hine and her daughter the Queen Hortense, in the parish church of 
Rueil The monument erected to Josephine is large and heavy, sur- 
mounted with cumbrous arches and pillars. The figure of the empress 
in a kneeling attitude appears intended as a likeness, for the features are 
strongly marked, and the face no longer young. ‘The funeral of Jose- 
phine was magnificent, and the attachment she inspired was evidenced by 
the sincere grief caused by her sudden death. Her daughter, Queen 
Hortense, who was fondly devoted to her, escaped from her attendants, 
who sought to retain her at Malmaison during the ceremony, and rushing 
to the church at Rueil, threw herself on the coffin of her mother in an 
agony of grief and despair. Every one present was deeply affected— 
her beauty, her youth increased the interest—and the affecting prayer 
she offered up, recommending the soul of her beloved mother to the mercy 
of the Almighty, was never forgotten by those who heard it. 

On the other side of the altar lies this attached daughter, Hortense 
Queen of Holland, and this monument is one of the sweetest and most 
interesting I ever beheld. She is also kneeling, with her hands clasped. 
The face is of faultless beauty, with the most enchanting expression of 
calmness and repose. On the head is a garland of flowers, from which 
falls a drapery covering the neck and shoulders. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more touching than the sepulchral beauty of this figure. Hortense 
was at least forty when she died, but this monument represents her as 
younger. Her son, the present Emperor, is very exact in his devotions 
at the tombs of his mother and grandmother. 

Here, then, lived, and here died, the gentle, devoted Josephine. All 
her heart was’given to that hero whom she married when as yet the world 
knew him not, and she and a few intimate friends alone presaged his 
future greatness. Deprived of his love and his presence, the joy, the 
aim of her life was gone; she had lost a second, a dearer self; her 
heart pined and her body wasted in the retreat she had chosen at Mal-~ 
maison, now sad and melancholy. The rooms Napoleon had inhabited 
were sacred to his memory: nothing was touched, but all remained, even 
to the book he last read, precisely as he had left it. Her imagination 
sought to deceive her reason by cherishing these recollections ; she loved to 
imagine that he was near, and would return again. Touching evidences 
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of her great love so ill requited! Her sufferings during the time that the 
divorce was as yet undecided are related in the Memoirs written by her 
attendants. 

On one occasion in particular Josephine was in so distracted a state 
after an interview with Fouché on the subject of the divorce, that Madame 
de Rémusat, her lady in waiting, becoming really alarmed at the frantie 
expression of her grief, determined, without saying anything to her, to 
acquaint Napoleon with her condition. He had already retired to bed, 
and, not over-pleased at being disturbed, desired her, through his at- 
tendant, to return early in the morning. “ But,” replied Madame de 
Rémusat. “I must see the Emperor this very night; tell him it is not 
for myself, it is for one who is most dear—for his own, for her sake.” 

At last she was admitted. Napoleon was in bed, with a silk hand- 
kerchief tied round his head ; he motioned to Madame de Rémusat to 
approach the little couch on which he lay. She was so much agitated 
that she could scarcely speak, but at last found words to describe the 
agitation in which she had left the empress. As she spoke, he raised 
himself in the bed, and regarded her with one of those glances which, like 
his smile, were quite peculiar to himself. 

“ But why,” said he, “has she resolved to anticipate my wishes, and 
propose a divorce herself ?”’ 

“ Because, sire,” replied Madame de Rémusat, “she lives but for you, 
and hopes by this means to give you a last and extreme proof of her de- 
votion. No other reason can exist. It is because I have witnessed the 
frightful struggle this resolution has cost her that I have presumed to 
inform you of her situation.” 

‘“¢ Poor Josephine !” said Napoleon, “‘she must indeed have suffered 
agonies before she could form such a resolution.” 

“ Your majesty can never know what she has undergone these last few 
days, and the silence of the empress proves how much she desired to spare 
you any annoyance.” 

‘‘ How is she now ?” inquired he, with every appearance of anxiety. 

“ Quite in despair. When I left her, she was on the point of going to 
rest, and I desired her women not to leave her for fear of accident, but 
she would not hear of any one remaining. She will have a night of cruel 
suffering.” 

The Emperor made a sign for Madame de Rémusat to withdraw. 

‘“‘ Go to bed,” said he to her as she left the room. ‘Good night. To- 
morrow I shall see you again ; and, in the mean time, be sure I shall not 
forget the service you have done me this night.” 

When she was gone he rang the bell, and desired to have his dressing- 
gown brought. In great haste, taking a light in his hand, he descended a 
small staircase leading down stairs into his own rooms. As he descended, 
he was conscious of a degree of emotion he seldom felt, but Jose- 
phine’s conduct had quite touched him. Such devotion and resignation 
in one crowned by his own hand, and who might fully expect to die on that 
throne where he had placed her—a woman he had once so idolised, and 
whose soul he well knew breathed but for him—spite of all his neglect 
and coolness, voluntarily to offer him a divorce in order to further and 
accelerate his own projects—projects, too, whose realisation ensured her 
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eternal misery—all this passed rapidly through his mind, and he felt 
that only one recompense ought to reward such attachment. For a 
moment all his plans, all the reasons of state, all the ambitious views he 
had long indulged, vanished from his mind: Josephine, as he had loved 
her—graceful, fascinating as in her ame stood before him. 
A sudden idea rushed through his mind, and he almost determined 

But it was only for a moment: before he had turned the lock of the 
door the vision had vanished, and he approached only to console, and not 
to heal her sufferings. 

As he approached her room he distinctly heard the sound of sobs and 
groans : the voice was that of Josephine. Her voice exercised a peculiar 
power over him—a sort of gentle charm—the effect of which he had often 
experienced. Like the sound of gentle music, it impressed him so strongly, 
that one day, while he was First Consul, after a review at the Tuileries, 
on hearing the general acclamations around him, he exclaimed to Bour- 
rienne, “ How happy I am to be thus loved! This applause sounds 
almost as sweet as the voice of Josephine.” Alas, what a change since 
those happy days of love and unity ! 

But at that time he always heard her speaking words of happi- 
ness and pleasure—now her voice was drowned in groans of misery. 
Perhaps even now it might have exercised more power over him had it 
not been raised to express sorrow and reproach ; but where is to be found 
that man, however great, who can tolerate the idea of being blamed—of 
being in the wrong ? 

However, the sounds of sorrow really afflicted the Emperor; he was 
truly grieved. Gently opening the door, he stood within Josephine’s 
room, who lay sobbing on her bed, little imagining who was approaching. 

“What is the matter, Josephine?” said he, taking her hand. She 
screamed with surprise. ‘ Why this excessive surprise? Did you not 
expect me? Did you not think I should come when I heard how you 
were suffering ? You know I love you truly, and that in all my life I 
never willingly caused you pain.” 

At the sound of Napoleon’s voice Josephine sat up in her bed, and 
listened, scarcely certain that what she heard and saw was real; the 
pale light of an alabaster lamp cast a dim shadow around. There stvod 
Napoleon, his calm, majestic countenance bent towards her, his glisten- 
ing eye fixed on her with an indescribable expression of fondness and 
pity. The Emperor clasped her in his arms, and she lay folded in his 
embrace, lost in a sort of trance, trembling with surprise and love at the 
sound of words of tenderness such as she had not heard for so long a 
time. Overcome by contending emotions, her head dropped on his breast, 
and she again burst into tears, forgetting, in her agitation, that the Em- 
peror detested to see her weep. ‘ But why,” said he, “ do you still sob, 
dear Josephine ? I came to console you, and now you are as wretched 
as if I had given you some new cause for sorrow. Why will you not 
listen to me ?” 

“ Ah! I feel—I know too well—my heart tells me—all forebodes that 
the happiness I now feel is only for a moment—that misery, despair, 
await me, and that, sooner or later ” She could not finish the 
sentence—she could resolve to solicit the divorce, but she could not 
speak of it to the man she adored, and from whom it would part her for 
ever. 
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“ Listen to me,” said Napoleon, pressing her in his arms—*“ listen 
to me, Josephine. I love you sincerely ; but France is still dearer to me 
—she is my wife, my mistress, my best-beloved. I cannot disregard her 
voice—the voice of the nation—that demands a pledge from me—a son 
—an heir from him whose life has been devoted to her glory. I-can 
answer for nothing; but remember, Josephine, whatever happens”—and 
he sighed deeply —“ you will never cease to be dear to me. On this you 
may rely. Weep therefore no more. I beseech you end these sufferings, 
that afflict me and are killing you. Away with this despair. Be the 
friend of that man on whom the eyes of all Europe are fixed ; be the 
sharer in his glory, as you ever will be the partner of his heart; and 
above all, depend, reckon on me.”’ 

This explanation was little calculated to comfort Josephine, as, under 
all these gentle words, she read but too plainly the determination he had 
adopted—the certainty that she was to be divorced, and that he himself 
wished and desired it. 

Deep as was her grief, exquisite as were her sufferings in still loving 
him whom she had ceased to please, she was amply avenged, for, in 
parting with Josephine, Napoleon for ever lost his good angel. He 
himself felt and acknowledged this when (during one of his visits to her 
at Malmaison, after the divorce) while wandering together in the gardens 
they had planted, he exclaimed, in alluding to their separation, “ Ah! 
Josephine, I have never been happy since!” Defeat and disgrace from 
that hour dogged his footsteps, and all announced that, having reached 
the culminating point of prosperity, the future had only reverses and 
misfortunes in store for him, and that his career was from that time to 
descend as low in misery as it had risen in power and glory. 

Once before Josephine’s death the walls of Malmaison beheld a 
gorgeous and imperial assembly grouped around her, when the allied 
sovereigns paid that graceful compliment to the virtues of the fallen 
empress, by visiting her in her retirement during their occupation of 
Paris. This was the last time her name appeared connected with any 
public event. Her death occurred soon after, and she was mercifull 
spared all knowledge of the sufferings and humiliations of the man she 
had never ceased to adore, and whose cruel desertion of her may be con- 
sidered as the blackest stain on his great name. 

By a strange fatality, Josephine was laid in the grave and Napoleon 
lost his throne within a short space of time. Malmaison again received 
the exiled Emperor after his defeat at Waterloo and before his unfortunate 
surrender to the English. Hortense, the daughter of her he had repu- 
diated, was there to welcome and to console him during the brief period 
that he endeavoured to make head against the thousand intrigues that 
surrounded him. It was during this interval between his defeat and his 
embarkation at Rochefort that Napoleon visited one night alone the 
tomb of his once-beloved Josephine. Silently meditating in the dark 
recesses in which her monument is placed, what visions must have passed 
before his soul, of youth, love, and happiness! How, on this solemn occa- 
sion, must his heart have reproached him for his base desertion of this 
exalted, affectionate woman! contrasted as she must have been in his 
mind with the callous Marie Louise, who had at that very time forsaken 
him with the coldest indifference. 

Aug.—VvOL. CVII. NO, CCCCXXVIII. 2x 
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There is something inexpressibly touching in this last sad adieu of 
Napoleon to the ashes of his former wife. The image of that fine 
chiselled countenance emerging from the dark shadows of the gloom 
arches around him, barely revealed by the light of a single torch, stand- 
ing in the dead of night meditating over her tomb, would form an in- 
imitable subject for a picture. Napoleon had scarcely left Malmaison 
when the soldiers of Blucher arrived, and, finding he had fled, sacked the 
house and destroyed the whole of the paintings, statues, and furniture, 
devastating the gardens and the park with a fury worthy of the ancient 
Goths—this savage proceeding being a specimen of the treatment they 
intended for its master had he fallen into their hands. 

Malmaison remained in a state of the utmost neglect until it passed 
into the possession of Christina, Queen Dowager of Spain, who, during 
her residence there, restored and left it as it now appears. Since the 
exile of the Orleans family it has reverted back to the Bonapartes, and is 


now the property of the Emperor. 








LEWIS ON THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY.* 


THE results arrived at by Niebuhr, in his researches into early Roman 
history, seemed to many, probably to most of his readers, the ne plus 
ultra of the sceptical spirit. The conclusions of Sir G. C. Lewis—to sa 
nothing of intermediate investigators, home or foreign—exhibit neverthe- 
less a clear case of plus ultra. Niebuhr, moderate folks were of opinion, 
went far enough ; and at the hands of moderate folks, fared badly. Ac- 
cording to Sir George’s view, he should have gone further, even at the 
risk of faring worse. Niebuhr, in effect, was by comparison a conservative, 
and stickled for numbers of things he ought to “~ given up as un- 
tenable. Sir George is a destructive, whose work pretty well begins 
where the learned Dane’s ended, and whose main object it seems to show 
how hopeless, how hollow, how inconsistent was that illustrious scholar’s 
endeavour to retain certain interval spaces of history, amid recognised 
wildernesses of myth. 

Sir G. C. Lewis maintains that no reasonable certainty is attainable, 
with respect to the accounts preserved of early Roman history by the 
ancient writers, and which have descended to us in their extant works. 
Professors of speculative history, he says, can make this period the subject 
of hypotheses more or less ingenious and attractive; but their theories 
must be all equally unsusceptible of proof; and our knowledge of the first 
five centuries of the city will receive no increase. He criticises the desire 
which seems to arise, in proportion as the uncertainty of the history, in- 
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creasing as it recedes from the age of contemporary authors, is perceived 
and acknowledged,—the desire of supplying the want of sound and 
credible evidence by conjecture, and of framing hypotheses, which shall 
remove inconsistencies, diminish improbabilities, and introduce coherence 
in the traditionary accounts. To some inquirers indeed, as he remarks, 
this uncertain period of history presents greater attractions than a period 
of comparative certainty, lying within the observation of contemporary 
historical writers. “Such a preference of the uncertain to the certain 
period ; of the period of conjecture to the period of proof; of the period 
of imagination to that of the reason, is founded on a misconception of the 
ends of history. If the past is to furnish instruction, and to serve as a 
beacon for the future, history must be a well-authenticated narrative of 
facts; it must not be a vague and indistinct sketch, formed by doubtful 
conjectures.” Sir George continues his strictures upon such a preference 
for the dim and indefinite portions of history, as generally implying a 
sacrifice of the interests of the reader to the reputation of the writer. 
The reader asking for bread, is put off with a stone—highly polished, 
perhaps, and rounded, and a precious stone in its way, but not the staff 
of life, not the applicant’s desideratum. He wants the sober verities 
which have been, and he is shown the brilliant possibilities which might 
have been; some dazzling contingency which could have been; some 
conceivable event which, the speculator thinks, should have been; some 
plausible fiction which, had the said speculator been master of the situa- 
tion, certainly would have been. “In proportion as the materials are 
confused, obscure, and imperfect, there is scope for the ingenuity of the 
historian ; for bold theories, novel combinations, startling hypotheses, 
brilliant fancies. The historian who contents himself with the less 
aspiring but more difficult task of collecting, digesting, weighing, and 
interpreting evidence, is, in comparison with a writer of the former class, 
regarded as a mere drudge or pioneer of literature. His fidelity to facts 
is taken as the mark of a barren and uninventive mind.” Sir G. C, 
Lewis almost speaks feelingly on the estimate popularly passed on 
historians of the sober and innocent-of-all-imagination class, of which he 
is, it must be owned, a distinguished member; for if he may by some be 
thought wanting in sobriety when exceeding the excesses of Niebuhr 
and his school, at any rate none will accuse him (in the House or out of 
it,—as Historian or as Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Essayist on 
Methods of Reasoning in Politics, or as quondam Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review) of any undue exercise of Imagination’s plastic power. 

All the historical labour bestowed upon the early centuries of Rome 
will, in general, he explicitly asserts, be wasted. For in his judgment, 
the history of this period, viewed as a series of picturesque narratives, 
will be read to the greatest advautage in the original writers, and will be 
deteriorated by reproduction in a modern dress. “If we regard an 
historical painting merely as a work of art, the accounts of the ancients 
can only suffer from being retouched by the pencil of the modern restorer. 
On the other hand, all attempts to reduce them to a purely historical 
form, by conjectural omissions, additions, alterations, and transpositions, 
must be nugatory. The workers on this historical treadmill may continue 
to grind the air, but they will never produce any valuable result.” 
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In dealing, for instance, with the “history” of the Seven Kings of 
Rome, Sir G. C. Lewis argues, that if we abstain from arbitrary hypo- 
thesis, and adhere to the history which we have received from antiquity, 
it is a sheer impossibility to form a clear and consistent idea of the 
government of Rome during the regal period. All the events, he says, 
have a legendary character, and there is no firm footing for the historical 
inquirer. ‘The narrative does not bear the marks of having been 
founded on the record of observations made by eye and ear witnesses, who 
were present at the successive events.” For, whereas such a narrative, 
though derived from the reports of various and unconnected persons, 
must, if properly constructed, be intelligible and coherent, because the 
events recorded have a real internal unity, and are connected by a con- 
tinuous thread of causation,—the narrative which is presented to us, so 
far from answering to this description, seems rather to have been formed 
out of insulated legends, and other records of traditionary stories, con- 
taining an uncertain and indeterminable amount of real fact, and intended, 
jn many instances, to explain the names of persons, places, and public 
monuments, and the existence of laws and usages, civil and religious. 

Now it is well known that Niebuhr has drawn a broad line between 
the reigns of Romulus and Numa on the one hand, and those of the last 
five kings on the other. He considers the former to be purely fabulous 
and poetical; the latter, to belong to the mythico-historical period,— 
when there is a narrative resting on an historical basis, and most of the 
persons mentioned are real. ‘ With Tullus Hostilius,”” Niebuhr writes, 
“we reach the beginning of a new age, and of a narrative resting on 
historical ground, of a kind totally different from the story of the pre- 
ceding period.” And elsewhere: ‘The death of Numa forms the con- 
clusion of the first seculum, and an entirely new period follows. ... . 
Up to this point we have had nothing except poetry ; but with Tullus 
Hostilius a kind of history begins—that is, events are related which must 
be taken in general as historical, though in the light in which they are 
presented to us they are not historical. Thus, for example, the destruc- 
tion of Alba is historical, and so in all probability is the reception of the 
Albans at Rome. ‘The conquests of Ancus Martius are quite credible ; 
and they appear like an oasis of real history in the midst of fables.” 
Schwegler follows Niebuhr in tracing out this line of demarcation be- 
tween the first two reigns and the last five. But Sir George contends 
that it is impossible to discover any ground, either in the contents of the 
narrative, or in its external evidence, to support this distinction. Romulus, 
indeed, he says, from the form of the name, appears to be a mere personifi- 
cation of the city of Rome, and to have no better claim to a real exist- 
ence than Hellen, Danaus, Zgyptus, Tyrrhenus, or Italus: but Numa 
Pompilius stands on the same ground as the remaining kings, except that 
he is more ancient; and the narrative of all the reigns, from the first to 
the last, seems to be constructed on the same principles. 

The constitutional accounts of the regal period, our Inquirer considers 
peculiarly confused and contradictory ; the descriptions of the constitution 
being inconsistent with the accounts of the acts of the successive kings, 
and the general characteristics attributed to the government inconsistent 
with each other. Professor Rubino, of Marburg, Niebuhr, and others, 
contend for the oral traditions of the Roman constitution, as more faithful 
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and trustworthy than the oral traditions of particular events and exploits. 
The two classes of traditions differ, they allege, not only in their sub- 
stance, but in the sources from which they derived their origin, and in the 
manner by which they were handed down to posterity. Thus, one class, 
more of an antiquarian character, includes the traditions concerning the 
constitution, and the religious and civil institutions connected with it ; 
which class, upon an attentive examination, is soon perceived to have, 
according to Rubino and his assentients, a very different degree of credi- 
bility from the other class, wherein are comprehended occurrences more 
properly of an historical nature,—narratives of wars, transactions with the 
neighbouring states, adventures of celebrated persons, and generally all 
those striking events which give interest and brilliancy to the Roman 
history, particularly in the pages of Livy. The former, or constitutional 
series, were in part reduced to writing, says Rubino, at an early period ; 
but even where they were handed down by a merely oral doctrine, were 
connected with permanent institutions, were kept alive by the proceed- 
ings of the Senate, the courts of justice, and the popular assembly, and 
carefully passed on by statesmen and priests to their successors. The 
latter, or historico-biographical series, on the other hand, were for a long 
time left to the exclusive keeping of popular tradition; and from their 
nature were exposed to the embellishments of fancy, and to the distortions 
of national and family pride. Hence it is inferred, the reasons which 
prove that the later Romans were destitute of an accurate knowledge of 
the events and circumstances of their early ages, apply almost exclusively 
to the historical class of traditions, not to those concerning the con- 
stitution. 

So, again, Niebuhr affirms, that during the very ages whose story we 
can hardly do more than guess at, there was such a proportion and cor- 
respondence among the various parts of the constitution, that when a 
few traces and remains of intelligible import have been brought to light, 
safe and certain conclusions may be drawn from them concerning other 
things from which we have no means of clearing away the rubbish, or of 
which the lowest foundation stones have been torn up: just as in mathe- 
matics, if a few points are given, we may dispense with an actual 
measurement. Niebuhr considers all the accounts of Rome down to the 
first secession of the Plebs, in the year 494 B.c., as devoid of historical 
foundation. But from that epoch he professes to see clearly that, in spite 
of all scepticism, a critical examination of the facts results in the restora- 
tion and establishment of a certain and credible history—a “ genuine, 
connected, substantially perfect history,” though occasionally intermixed 
with fiction and inaccuracy. ‘The early Roman historians, he thinks, 
possessed a correct knowledge of the constitutional history of their 
country ; and he specifies, as the two writers who possessed this know- 
ledge in the greatest perfection, Fabius Pictor, and one Junius Graccha- 
nus, a contemporary of the Gracchi, a writer on subjects of a legal and 
constitutional nature. ‘To approach to the views entertained by these 
two authorities, respecting the ancient constitution and its changes, 
Niebuhr declares to be the highest aim of his own researches : for these 
views, he feels assured, were absolutely correct, while he believes them 
to have been unfaithfully represented in many instances, by Dionysius, 
Livy, and the other later writers, who misunderstood and misinterpreted 
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the obsolete technical expressions of constitutional law used by their pre- 
decessors. And at this point issue is joined by Niebuhr and Rubino ; for 
while Niebuhr undertakes to restore from conjecture the forms of the 
early constitution which the writers of the Augustan age misinterpreted, 
Rubino considers any such procedure inadmissible—maintaining, in his 
turn, that there was only one constitutional history received among the 
Romans: that this history, as understood in the latter period of the 
Republic, by well-educated Romans, conversant with public affairs, is 
the true history: and that if the version of the Roman constitution, as 
adopted by the Romans themselves, is not followed, but is altered by 
conjecture, all firm historical footing is abandoned ; unless we believe 
that Niebuhr was possessed of a mysterious gift, which enabled him to 
see what was invisible to all other eyes. 

It is allowed by the Inquirer that, so far as an accurate memory and 

rpetuation of previous constitutional practice is implied in the use of 
precedents, the history of the constitution may, according to the distinc- 
tion taken by Rubino, be more faithfully preserved by oral tradition, than 
the history of single events, such as battles, tumults, pestilences, and 
exploits of eminent persons. But no such broad line, he objects, can be 
drawn between the history of a constitution and historical events as this 
distinction appears to assume. Unless we are more or less informed re- 
specting the events of the history of any country, we cannot follow the 
progress of its constitution. 

“ For example, if we take England during the seventeenth century, we 
cannot treat its constitutional changes 7m vacuo, and as abstracted from 
all public transactions and occurrences. The constitutional history of 
England during that period cannot be understood, unless we are informed 
as to the nature of the struggle between Charles and the Parliament ; 
the characters of the leaders of the contending parties; the grounds of 
the civil war, and the manner of its outbreak; its progress and final 
issue; the king’s execution; the Protectorate ; and lastly, the restoration 
of kingly government under Charles II. Similar facts must in like 
manner be known before the progress of the constitution, during the 
reign of Charles II. and after the expulsion of James II., can be rightly 
appreciated. ‘The most approved writers who have described the pro- 

of a constitution during an historical period (for example, Mr. 
Hallam) have combined their subject with the events and actions of the 
time ; and have introduced into their narrative all the main facts which 
serve to keep the political drama in motion. Without knowing the 
events and facts, we cannot know that constitutional forms retain the 
same meaning. ‘The forms of a government may be preserved intact, 
while its essence and operation have undergone a radical change. They 
may become a mere mask, behind which the real face is concealed. 
Among a people like the Romans, who attached great importance to 
legal forms, and to the connexion of religion with the State, it was pecu- 
liarly likely that constitutional changes, demanded by the altered state 
of society, and by the increased power of new classes of the community, 
should be effected with little apparent departure from ancient usage. A 
constitutiona! history, written. without a knowledge of events and actions, 
and of the forces silently operating through society, might represent 
Augustus Cesar as the mere annual magistrate of a free commonwealth, 
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or might suppose that the relations of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Vic- 
toria to their apes parliaments were identical.” So much by way 
of general remark on the preservation of the early constitutional history 
of Rome by oral tradition. The Inquirer afterwards proceeds to examine 
in detail some of the evidence on which the chief constitutional changes 
rest—and it is a cross-examination certainly of a stringent, sifting, and, 
if not always, at least sometimes, damaging kind. 

In his fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, Sir George investigates the 
nature of the materials for the formation of a narrative of early Roman 
history, which might be at the command of Fabius Pictor, Cincius, and 
Cato Censor, when they began to write their accounts of that period, 
during the Second Punic War. He finds that there was a continuous 
list of annual magistrates, more or less complete and authentic, ascending 
to the commencement of the consular government; that from the burn- 
ing of the city, there was a series of meagre official annals, kept by the 
chief pontiffs; that many ancient treaties, and texts of laws—including 
the laws of the Twelve Tables—were preserved; together with notes of 
ancient usages and rules of customary law—both civil and religious— 
recorded in the books of the pontiffs, and of some of the civil magis- 
trates; and that these documentary sources of history, which furnished 
merely the dry skeleton of a narrative, were clothed with flesh and 
muscle by the addition of various stories, handed down from preceding 
times by oral tradition. Some assistance, he thinks, may have been 
derived from popular songs, and still more from family memoirs; but 
there is nothing, he contends, to show or to make it probable that private 
families began to record the deeds of their distinguished members, before 
any chronicler had arisen for the events which interested the common- 
wealth as a whole. 

The hypothesis that popular poems, combined with funeral panegyrics, 
formed the groundwork of early Roman history, is discussed in this work 
with particular attention. The Dutch philologist, Perizonius, some three 
centuries ago threw out a suggestion that the history in question was 
derived from a poetical origin, but the conjecture was little accounted 
of; and to Niebuhr is ascribed the virtual merit of the hypothesis, which 
he placed in what Lewis calls so specious and attractive a form, as to 
obtain the assent of many of the first authority, German, French, and 
English. Of the latter, the best known among ourselves is Mr. Ma- 
caulay, who has so lucidly and forcibly expounded and. adopted the 
hypothesis in the Preface to his Lays. We are all supposed to be more 
or less familiar with Macaulay’s argument, from the poetical character of 
the early Roman history, that the narrative must have been derived 
ultimately from a poem—that early history being indeed far more 
poetical than anything else in Latin literature: witness the loves of the 
Vestal and the God of War; the cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber; 
the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the fra- 
tricide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hos- 
tilius, the struggle of Mettus Curtius through the marsh; the women 
rushing with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers and 
their husbands; the nightly meetings of Numa and the nymph by the 
well in the sacred grove, the fight of the three Romans and the three 
Albans, the purchase of the Sibylline books, the crime of Tullia, the 
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simulated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply of the Delphian 
oracle to the Tarquins, the heroic actions of him who thus spake to the 
noble river that rolls by the towers of Rome, 


Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day ! 


as, with his harness on his back, he plunged headlong in the tide, his 
blood fast flowing, and his tired frame enfeebled with pain, so that oft 
the thrilled and thralled spectators on the banks thought him sinking, 
though still again he rose, and stood on dry earth at last—to be the 
chronicled hero for all time of the story told, with weeping and with 
laughter, in winter nights, “when young and old in circle around the 


firebrands close,” 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old: 


the heroic doings, too, of Scevola, and of Cleelia, and the battle of 
Regillus, from which came back in such triumph the chief 


Who in the hour of fight, 
Had seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right :— 


and again, the defence of Cremera, the story of Coriolanus, and that of 
the maiden whom, as she went bounding from the school, in girlish inno- 
cence and glee, 


With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 


false Appius watched with evil glances, 


And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race, 
And all along the Forum, and up the sacred street, 
His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet, 


and plotted ruin, and performed it, too ruthlessly, too speedily, against 
The home that was the happiest within the Roman walls. 


These stories, says the actual creator and professed restorer of the 
Lays of Ancient Rome, retain much of their genuine character in the 
narrative of Livy, who was a man of fine imagination; nor could even 
the tasteless Dionysius, it is added, distort and mutilate them into mere 
prose. ‘The poetry shines, in spite of him, through the dreary pedantry 
of his eleven books. It is discernible in the most tedious and in the most 
superficial modern works on the early times of Rome. It enlivens the 
dulness of the Universal History, and gives a charm to the most meagre 
abridgments of Goldsmith.” 

Sir George Lewis demurs to the “ poetical” argument, as decidedly as 
he does to so many other of what are considered Niebuhr’s strong points. 
Can it be laid down generally, he asks, that poetical images and incidents 
never exist without a metrical original, and are never found without the 
limits of a poem ? Is it safe to infer, from the poetical character of a 
peter that it was derived from a composition in verse, and not in 
prose 
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“ Numerous instances will at once recur to the memory, where such an 
inference would Jead to erroneous results. Much of the Greek mythology 
was taken from the early epic poetry ; but much of it likewise existed m 
the form of traditionary legends, ted by repetition, and not re- 
duced into a metrieal form. Many of the stories reduced to writing by 
the early logographers, and by other prose writers down to the time of 
Pausanias, together with many adopted by the lyrie poets and the tra- 

ians as the themes of their compositions, fulfilled all the conditions 
which this hypothesis assumes to be evidence of a poem. They abounded 
with striking, pathetic, and interesting events ; often deviated from 
the course of nature ; they were distinguished by brilliancy of imegina- 
tion, and variety of incidents. Yet their original form was that of a 
prose legend ; and the work of the poet was of subsequent date. The 
story of the Argonauts, for example, from the first departure of the 
speaking ship, to the revenge of Medea upon Jason’s children, is full of 
poetical situations, images, and characters. Nevertheless, it did not 
me in any poem ; nor have we any reason to believe that Euripides 
and Apollonius Rhodus were assisted by any previous poets in their 
treatment of the subject.” Sir George cites, in addition, the tales of 
fiction related by Boccaccio, and other of the Italian novelists, which, 
though furnishing materials for many poetical works, were themselves of 
prose origin, and did not come from any metrical source : many of them 
are in the highest degree poetical—abound with touches of tenderness, 
sublimity, and passion—and are distinguished by variety and novelty of 
incident : they have been used by Shakspeare, Dryden, and other great 
poets, as the groundwork of their compositions ; but although they thus 
assumed the form of poems, they were, in their original prose form, full 
of poetical materials. So again with the Arabian Nights, which are 
replete with poetical faney and invention—confessedly teeming with the 
luxuriance of Oriental fiction, without being deformed by its wildness 
and extravagance: yet are the Arabian Nights’ prose narratives like so 
many other of the Eastern stories. And once more—the fictitious world 
created by the Rosicrucian philosophy, with its gnomes, sylphs, undines, 
and salamanders, though forming a circle of poetical imagery, risin 
above the laws of nature, and attractive to the fancy, was first invest 
with the graces of metre, and first engrafted into “poetry” by him (poet 
or no poet) of the Rape of the Lock. 

Of one mettlesome adversary, the author of the Lays, Sir George takes 
leave with a half reproach and a full-blown compliment, in tu guoque 
style,—begging to remark, that Mr. Macaulay is one of the last persons 
who should treat brilliant and striking passages in a prose history, glow- 

ing with poetical warmth, and diversified with poetical imagery, as proofs 
of a metrical original. “If passages of this sort are to be accepted as 
evidence of a derivation from a concealed poem, he must submit to be 
deprived of the honours of the authorship of much of his own historical 
composition.” 

The Inquirer’s own position is, that there is nothing in the fictitious 
part of the early Roman history which may not be accounted for, by 
Supposing that it consists of legends, floating in the popular memory, 
composed of elements partly real, but chiefly unreal, and moulded into a 
connected form as they passed from mouth to mouth, the picturesque, m- 
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teresting, or touching incidents being selected, and the whole grouped 
and coloured by the free pencil of tradition. ‘Even these legends, 
doubtless, would be improved and polished by the successive historians 


through whose hands they passed, after they had been once reduced into 
writing. Such an origin would account for their poetical features, with- 


out supposing them derived from a metrical original—from a poem, in 
the proper sense of the word.” 

We have no space to follow the author into the minutiz of his Inquiry, 
when he comes to deal with his subject strictly and searchingly in detail. 
A careful perusal of these very erudite and matter-full volumes will leave 
few readers, probably, the option to do other than own with Dr. Liddell, 
that it is impossible to speak too highly of the fulness, the clearness, the 
patience, the judicial calmness of Sir George’s elaborate argument : with 
Dr. Liddell they will, however, for the most part, furthermore agree, that 
while the Inquirer’s conclusions may be conceded in full for almost all the 
Wars and Foreign Transactions of early times, there is about the Civil 
History of early Rome a consistency of progress, and a clearness of intel- 
ligence, that would make its fabrication more wonderful than its trans- 
mission in a half-traditionary form. When tradition, as the Dean of 
Christ Church observes, rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and un- 
certain; but when it is connected with customs, laws, and institutions, 
such as those of which Rome was justly proud, and to which the ruling 
party clung with desperate tenacity, its evidence must doubtless be care- 
fully sifted and duly investigated, but ought not altogether to be set 
onl. 

Sir George’s retrospective review of the investigations of previous in- 
quirers is comprehensive and interesting. He begins from the beginning, 
and continues to what is to us the end, though ¢he end is not yet. He 
shows how, in the first two centuries after the invention of printing, the 
history of Rome, for the regal and republican periods, was principally 
studied in Livy or in the classical compendia of Florus and Eutropius, 
and in Plutarch’s Lives—the work of Dionysius being never generally 
read, though occasionally consulted. The entire history of Rome was 
then treated, on the whole, as entitled to implicit belief; all ancient 
authors were put upon the same footing, and regarded as equally credible ; 
all parts of an author’s work were, moreover, supposed to rest on the same 
basis. Not only, we are reminded, was Livy’s authority as high as that 
of Thucydides or Tacitus, but his account of the kings was considered as 
credible as that of the wars with Hannibal, Philip, Antiochus, or Per- 
seus: and again, the Lives of Romulus, Numa, or Coriolanus, by Plu- 
tarch, were deemed as veracious as those of Fabius Maximus, Sylla, or 
Cicero. Machiavel, in his ‘* Discourses on the first Decade of Livy,’’ is 
instanced, as taking this view of the early history: to him the seven 
kings of Rome are not less real than the twelve Caesars ; and the examples 
which he derives from the early period of the Republic are not less certain 
and authentic than if they had been selected from the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla, or of Czsar and Pompey. 

Until the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was only in its place 
within some work of universal history that a narrative of Roman affairs 
usually appeared ; but at that period separate Roman histories began to 
issue from the press. One of the earliest was Lawrence Echard’s ; 
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speedily followed by the twenty quarto volumes of the Jesuits, of which 
the text was by Catrou, the notes and excursus by Rouillé. Then come 
Rollin, Hooke, Vertot, &c. All these writers, Sir G. C. Lewis remarks, 
serve to characterise the period of uninquiring and uncritical reproduction 


of Roman history: their system was to eliminate marvels and patent im- 
probabilities, to reconcile discrepancies, to harmonise the various accounts 


into a coherent flowing narrative, and to treat the result as a well-ascer- 
tained fact. But about this very time there was aroused a spirit of 
sceptical inquiry, which ever since has been working busily, and doth 
still work, more profoundly and audaciously than ever. Even in the 
seventeenth century, the historical character of the early ages of Rome 
had been questioned by certain scholars, writing as such, and ad clerum 
only; by Cluverius, Bochart, and Perizonius, in treatises ranging between 
the years a.p. 1624 and 1685. But the subject was now approached 
with greater freedom, and in amore popular style. In 1722, M. de 
Pouilly read an Essay before the French Academy of Inscriptions, to de- 
monstrate the uncertainty of the Roman history, previous to the war with 
Pyrrhus. The more celebrated Beaufort, a French Protestant refugee, 
published at Utrecht, in 1738, his severely disenchanting Dissertation— 
of which the general conclusion is, that not only the history of the regal 
period, and of the republican period before the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, but also of the subsequent republican period from the capture of 
the city to the close of the fifth century, is uncertain, and full of false or 
doubtful facts. The inquiries of Beaufort had some manifest influence on 
subsequent writers on the subject—Adam Ferguson for example ; but the 
question seems to have been well-nigh stagnant until the publication of 
Niebuhr’s History, in 1811-12. ‘ Niebuhr,” says Sir George Lewis, 
*‘ pursued in the main a course similar to that which had been followed 
by Beaufort, as well in the negative as in the positive treatment of the 
subject. His learning was more extensive, his knowledge of antiquity 
and of mediaeval history was more comprehensive, his imagination more 
active, and his memory more capacious, than those of his predecessor ; 
moreover, he undertook to compose a connected history, whereas Beau- 
fort, after his critical dissertation, composed only a description of the 
political antiquities of Rome, and gave only a brief outline of the events. 
He likewise shows what part of it is to be believed, and in what sense 
the traditionary accounts are to be understood. But he carries both his 
scepticism and his reconstruction further than Beaufort. He exhibits 
greater boldness both in rejecting and in restoring. In fact, he has to a 
great extent cast aside the received narrative of Roman history down to 
the capture of the city by the Gauls, and has substituted another in its 
place. He has demolished the existing fabric, and out of its ruins he has 
built a new history, in a form not only different from that in which it has 
been related by modern writers, but from that in which it had been con- 
ceived by Cicero, Dionysius, and Livy.”’ 

But the main characteristic of Niebuhr’s history is shown to be, the 
extent to which he relies upon internal evidence, and upon the indications 
afforded by the narrative itself, independently of the testimony to its 
truth. Thus, he considers the reigns of Romulus and Numa as purel 
fabulous and poetical, and the period from Tullus Hostilius to the first 
secession of the Plebs as mythico-historical—as compounded of truth and 
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fiction ; while he thinks that a veracious and solid history may, 
proper pee of monetocion, be recrverd forthe prod om ihe Bt 
secession 


a RE al Sage cay pn 
of periods wholly scouted by Lewis, as y founded on 
esoteric grounds, and unsupported by any difference in the external 


The work of Niebuhr he recognises, of course, as a great landmark in 
the recent. treatment of early Roman history. ‘ Almost all the subse- 
quent works on the subject are either founded his researches, or are 
oceupied to a great extent with criticisms ‘Giinamicien, skate 
a, Sree a Among the former of these the 
work of Dr stands conspicuous, which had been brought down to 
the-end of the First Punie War, before he was unhappily carried off by a 

premature death. Among the latter, it will be sufficient to name the work 
of Becker on ‘Roman Antiquities,’ continued. since his death by Mar- 
ate and. the History of Schwegler, one velume of which, comprising 

regal peiod, has alone appeared. In these and other works many 
of Niebuhr’s opinions on questions of Roman history are disputed or 
doubted ; and it may be said, that there is scarcely any of the leading 
conclusions of Niebuhe’s work which have not. been impugned by some 
uent writer. Even his views upon the Agrarian laws—the soundest 
and most valuable portion of his History—have not. escaped contradiction 
in certain. Furthermore, a recent History of R me, published at 
Basle, by Gerlach and Bachofen, and written with considerable erudition, 
not only repudiates the reconstructive part of Niebuhr’s work, but. even 
refuses assent to his negative eriticisms, and returns to the old implicit 
faith in the early period, such as it was in the time of Echard, Catrou, 
and Rollin. The History of Niebuhr has thus opened more questions 
than it has closed, and it ~~ set in motion a large body of combatants, 
whose mutual variances are not at present likely to be settled by 
deference to a common authority, or by the recognition of any common 
prineiple.” 

The Inquiry of Sir G. C. Lewis himself is eminently and emphatically 
negative jn its results. He assails Niebuhr’s affirmative positions, but 
substitutes none of his own; on the contrary, seeks to demonstrate the 
hopelessness of affirmation in such a cause—the futility of building on 
sands so shifting and treachery—the uselessness of essaying to make 
bricks without straw, without clay, without aught but the will to make 
them, or to suggest how they might be made. In short, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer has said of this able mi elaborate Inquiry, its conclusions as to 
the early history of Rome may be summed up in the single line, 


All that we know is, nothing can be known. 


Hit 


END OF VOL. CVII. 



































